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BOOK III. AS soon as the intention of the Marquis of Hastings tu 

CHAP, I. retire from the Government of India was made 
known to the Court of Directors, they proceeded to nom- 
inate a successor in the person of George Canning. This 
distinguished statesman and orator had held the office of 
President of the Board of Control from June 1816 to 
December, 1820, and by his general concurrence with the 
commercial and political measures of the Court, had se- 
cured their good will and that of the proprietary body. 
The embarrassing position in which he stood towards his 
colleagues inthe administration, and his consequent separ- 





1823, 


1 See Correspondence between the Court of Dircetors and the Richt Ho- 
nourable George Canning, President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, and Proceedings of the Court of Proprietors.— Asiatic Juurna] 
April and May, 1821, : 
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ation from them, disposed them to contemplate with satis- BOOK IfJ. 
faction his removal to a distant region; and his nomina- cuap. 1. 
tion was readily confirmed. It may be doubted, if Mr, -s-msm- 
Canning accepted the appointment without reluctance. 18%. 
The field most congenial to his talents was the House of 
Commons, where his display of wit and eloquence ensured 

him the admiration of even his bitterest opponents. In 

India, as he well knew from his experience at the Board, 

oratory was of no value: he would there have to act, not 

to talk — to reason, not to debate —and, instead of pour- 

ing out a torrent of words fitter to bewilder than to con- 

vince, admitting no pause for thought, he would have to 
vindicate his proceedings by principles carefully weighed 

and cautiously advocated, and subject to the calm and 
deliberate scrutiny of superior authority. That some 

such hesitation influenced his purposes, may be inferred 

from the scant alacrity of his preparations for his de- 
parture. The delay was productive of a change of des- 

tiny ; and before he had embarked for India, the death of 

Lord Castlereagh and the exigencies of the government 

placed him in the position of which he had long been 
anibitious, and for which he was eminently qualified, that 

of the leading representative of the ministry in the House 

of Commons. 

The elevation of Mr, Canning to a principal place in the 
Home Administration, again left the office of Governor- 
General vacant. The vacancy was filled up by the nomi- 
nation of Lord Amherst, a nobleman who had taken no 
share in the party animosities of the period; but who, a 
few years before, had discharged with credit the embaras- 
sing office of Envoy to China, and had resisted with dig- 
nity and firmness the attempts of the Court of Pekin to 
extort from him those confessions of humiliation, which 
it was its policy to demand from all states so abject or 
unwise as to solicit the admittance of their representatives 
to the Imperial presence. Untaught by the repeated 
failures of both the Dutch and English governmenis to 
negociate with the cabinet of Pekin upon a footing of 
equality, the despatch of an Embassy by the Crown had 
‘been urged by the Company’s servants in China upon the 
‘home authorities, consequently upon disputes with the 
vice-regal government of Canton, and the recommenda- 
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BOOK III, tion had been inconsiderately adopted. The disagreements 
cHap.1. had in the mean time been adjusted on the spot ; and the 





1823. 


only results of the mission were the subjection of the 
ambassador to gross personal indignity, and the precipi- 
tate dismissal of the Embassy without any communication 
with the emperor. The conduct of Lord Amherst under 
these trying circumstances had afforded entire satisfaction 
to his own government and to the Court of Directors ; 
and his elevation to the high office of Governor-General 
of India was a compensation for the ordeal he had gone 
through at Pekin.' 

In the interval that elapsed between the departure of 
the Marquis of Hastings in January, 1823, and the arrival 
of Lord Amherst in the August following, the Govern- 
ment devolved upon the senior Member of Council, Mr. 
John Adam. During the brief period of his administra- 
tion, tranquillity prevailed throughout Hindustan ; and 
the prosperous condition of the finances enabled him to 
address his principal attention to the relief of the public 
burthens, and the adoption of measures of internal im- 
provement. The interest of the public debt was finally 
reduced from six to five per cent., and a proportionate 
annual diminution of expense consequently effected.2. The 
accession to the revenue thus realised, was considered by 
the local government to be applicable to objects of public 
advantage ; and, consistently with this impression, it was 
determined to give effect to the provision of the last 
Charter, sanctioning the yearly outlay of one lakh of 
rupees on account of native education, and to adopt mea- 
sures for the systematic promotion of so important an ob- 
ject. Other projects of a like beneficent tendency were in 
contemplation, when they were suspended by prohibitory 
instructions from home,’ and finally frustrated by the 
financial difficulties consequent upon an expensive war. 


1 Journal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to China, by Henry Ellis. 
—Notes of Proceedings and Occurrences during the British Embassy to Pekin, 
in 1816, by Sir G. Thomas Staunton, 

2 The annual amount of interest in Bengal, in 1821-2, was Rupees 
1.60.00.000; in 1822-3, it was reduced to Rupees 1.30.00.000, being a diminu- 
ao “ ae? Lakhs, or £300,000.—Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 18-42, vol. i, 
par s Pp. 6 

® Letter from the Court to the Bengal Government, 24th Feb. 1824.—Report 
Commons Committee, Public App. p. 107. “The act of the 53rd George III.,” 
the Coart observes, “provides for the appropriation of any surplus, with 
exception of the provision for literary purposes, shall be restricted to the 
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The proceedings of Mr. Adam’s administration, with BOOK II. 
respect to the Calcutta press and to the house of Palmer cnap.1. 
and Co., at Hyderabad, have been already adverted to, 
Upon these two subjects, he had, while Member of Coun- 1828. 
cil, uniformly dissented from the opinions of the Go- 
vernor-General ; and it was to be anticipated, from his 
known character for firmness and consistency, that, when- 
ever the decision rested with himself, he would not be 
deterred by any fear of unpopularity, from acting up to 
the principles he had maintained. The occasion soon 
occurred, The editor of the Calcutta Journal having in- 
fringed the regulations to which the press had been sub- 
jected by the Government, rendered himself liable to the 
infliction of the- penalty with which he had been pre- 
viously menaced ; and he was, consequently, deprived of 
his license to reside in Bengal, and compelled to return to 
England. This proceeding exposed Mr. Adam to much 
obloquy, both in India and in England; but the sentence 
was confirmed by repeated decisions of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, and by the judgment of the Privy Council, upon 
@ petition for the annulment of the Press regulations, 
which was refused ;' and it was no more than the natural 
and necessary result of the conviction which Mr. Adam 
had all along avowed of the incompatibility of an unre- 
stricted freedom of the press with the social condition of 
British India. 


liqnidation of the public debt.” And they question the estimate of the Bengal 
Government as to the amount of the surplus; as it was not apprised of the 
extent of the home demunds on territorial account; the Court having already 
ordered a remittance from India, of two millions sterling, to provide for the 
charge, and announcing a further outlay during the current year of nearly a 
like extent. These remittauces must have been provided from some other 
source, as the surplus was soon absorbed by the expenses of the war with Ava, 

! See Reports of Debates at the India House, 9th and 23rd July, 1824; 
22nd December, 1824; 18th January, 1826. After the latter, in which the 
question of compensation for losses incurred was discussed, a ballot was 
taken on the llth April, 1826, when 157 voted for, and 436 against it.— 
Asiatic Journal, passim.— For the decision of the Privy Council, iid, 
November, 1825. 

2 The nature of Mr. Buckingham’s offence might have seemed to call for a 
punishment less severe, as it was merely a paragraph throwing ridicule upon 
the appointment of a minister of the Scotch church to the office of Clerk to 
the Committee of Stationery ; but the act was a breach of the regulation pro- 
hibiting editors of papers from commenting on the measures of the Govern- 
ment; and it was committed in defiance of a previous intimation, that on the 
firat occasion on which such a disregard for the regulations of the Government, 
as had been formerly evinced, should be repeated, the penalty of a revocation 
of the licence would be inflicted. The particular occasion was of little mo- 
ment: it was the reiteration of the offence which incurred the sentence. 
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The connection of the mercantile house of Palmer and 


caar.1. Company with the minister of the Nizam had always been 
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strenuously objected to by Mr. Adam, and he had warmly 
supported the similar views entertained by the resident, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. He was fully prepared, therefore, 
to carry into effect the orders of the Court, received 
shortly before the departure of his predecessor, and to 
put an end to transactions which he considered as unjust 
to the Nizam and discreditable to the British character. 
The advance to the Nizam of a sufficient sum to discharge 
his debt to Palmer and Company, in redemption of the 
tribute, on account of the Northern Circars, was in con- 
sequence concluded; and the house was interdicted from 
any further pecuniary dealings with the Court. The de- 
termination was fatal to the interests of the establishe 
ment; and, as many individuals were involved in its 
failure, the measure contributed to swell the tide of 
unpopularity against the Governor-General: such, how- 
ever, was the solid worth of his character, and such the 
universal impression of his being alone actuated by a 
conscientious consideration for the public good, that his 
retirement from public duty cn account of failing health, 
and his subsequent decease, called forth a general expres- 
sion of regret from his contemporaries, and a deserved 
tribute of acknowledgment from those whom he had long, 
faithfully, and ably served.! 

The new Governor-General assumed the supreme autho- 
rity in August, 1823, and had scarcely had time to cast a 
hasty glance at the novel circumstances around him, when 
indications of a storm, which had been silently gathering 
for a long time past upon the eastern portion of the 
British dominions, became too imminent to be longer 
disregarded, and required to be encountered with all the 

1 Mr. Adam died on the 4th June, 1825, on board the Albion, bound to 
England, where she arrived on the llth September. On the 14th, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by the Court of Directors; —‘‘ Resolved unan{- 
mously, That this Court, having received the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Mr. John Adam in his passage from India to this country, desire to 
record in the strongest terms their deep sense of his exemplary integrity, dis- 
tinguished ability, and indefatigable zeal in the service of the East India 
Company, during a period of nearly thirty years; in the course of which, after 
filling the highest offices under the Bengal Government, he was more than six 
years a member of the Supreme Conncil, and held, during some months of 
that time, the station of Governor-General. And that the Court most sm- 


cerely participate in the sorrow which must be felt by his relations and friends 
on this lamented event.” 
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energies of the state. Hostilities were unavoidable, and the BOOK III. 
war had to be carried on under circumstances peculiarly omar.1. 
unpromising. As in the case of the conflict with Nepal, 
the enemy was a semi-barbarous power, inflated with an 1828. 
overweening confidence in his own strength, and ignorant 
of the superior resources of the British Indian empire: 
but in Nepal, although the surface was rugged, the moun- 
tains were not unfriendly to health and life; and their 
contiguity to the plains brought within easy reach all the 
means and appliances that were essential to military 
movements. In Ava, the marsh and the forest, teeming 
with deleterious vapours, were to be traversed ; and the 
supplies, of which the country was destitute, could be 
furnished only from a distant region, and for the most part, 
by a slow, precarious, and costly transport by sea. In Ava 
also, as in Nepal, but in a still greater degree, the difficul- 
ties of a campaign were inordinately enhanced, by the 
total absence of local knowledge, and ignorance of the 
inhospitable and impervious tracts through which it was 
attempted to march with all the array and impediments of 
civilised war. 

The countries lying on the east and south-east of the 
British frontier of Bengal, from Asam to Arakan, a distance 
from north to south of about four hundred miles, were 
almost unknown at this period to European geography, 
having been hitherto closed against the inquiries of the 
Company's officers by their inherent physical difficulties, 
the barbarous habits of the people, the jealousy of their 
chiefs, and the unwillingness of the Indian government to 
sanction any enterprise of their servants, which might 
inspire doubts of their designs in the minds of the rulers 
of the adjacent regions. On the most northern portion of 
the boundary, the valley of Asam, watered by the con- 
verging branches of the Brahmaputra, was immediately 
contiguous to the province of Rungpore, whence it stretched 
for three hundred and fifty miles in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to snow-clad mountains separating it from China, 
Along its southern limits, a country of hill and forest, 
tenanted by a number of wild tribes, with whom no inter- 
course had ever been opened, spread towards the east, and 
in its central portion under the designation af Kachar, 
was conterminous on the west with the British district of 
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BOOK III Sylhet, and was bounded on the east by the mountain- 
cHAP.1. girdled valley of Manipur. Similar tracts, inhabited by 





1828. 


rude uncivilised races, extended to the south, skirting the 
provinces of Tipera and Chittagong, until the latter was 
divided by an inlet of the sea, from the principality of 
Arakan, recently become a part of the Burma dominions. 
Beyond Arakan, extending southwards to Tenaserim, and 
northwards to Asam, the whole of the territory west of the 
Chinese frontier acknowledged the sovereignty of the King 
of Ava, who was thus, in Arakan, the immediate neigh- 
bour of the British Indian empire, and was separated from 
it throughout the rest of its eastern limits by petty states, 
and uncivilised races, too feeble to defend themselves 
against his power, and rapidly falling a prey to his ambi- 
tion. It had long been foreseen, that the progressive 
approximation of the Burma dominion was calculated to 
lead to a collision; and circumstances early occurred, 
which could not fail to create mutual dissatisfaction and 
distrust. The tone of the Government of Ava was always 
of a tendency to provoke resentment rather than invite 
forbearance ; and although it was no part of the policy of 
the Government of Bengal to excite the suspicion, or 
incur the enmity of the Court of Ava, yet some of the 
transactions in which it was engaged were not unlikely to 
arouse such feelings in a haughty and ambitious state, and 
one incapable of appreciating the motives by which the 
relations of civilised powers with their neighbours are 
regulated. The position of Chittagong had, in an espe- 
cial manner, furnished cause for reciprocal offence and 
irritation. 

In the year 1784, the Rurmas invaded the principality 
of Arakan, long an independent kingdom, and when first 
visited by Europeans, abounding in population and afflu- 
ence. The people of Arakan, although identical in origin 
with the Burmas, speaking the same language, and follow- 
ing similar institutions, had, until the period specified, 
formed a distinct political society, the rulers of which 
tracing their descent from remote periods, had at various 
times extended their sway over countries lying to their 
north-west, including Chittagong, Tipera, Dacca, and other 
parts of Bengal. Engaged repeatedly in hostilities with 
the Burmas, the affinity of race had only exacerbated 


OPPRESSIVE GOVERNMENT. 9 


mutual antipathy, and an implacable animosity separated BOOK III. 
the two nations more effectually than the mountain bar- cup. 1, 
riers which interposed between them. Civil dissension at 
length undermined the independence of Arakan. At the 1814-25. 
invitation of a disloyal chieftain, the forces of Minderagi 

Prahu, the king of Ava, crossed the Yumadong mountains, 

defeated the troops opposed to them, took prisoner the 

king of Arakan, Samada, with his family, and condemned 

them to perpetual captivity.! The king shortly afterwards 

died ; his relations were suffered to sink into obscurity, 

and Arakan became an integral part of the kingdom of 

Ava, under the authority of a viceroy? The oppressive 

system of the Burma government, and the heavy exactions 

which they levied, soon reduced the people to extreme 

misery, and drove them into repeated insurrections: the 

severity with which these were repressed, and despair of 
effective resistance, were followed by the flight of vast 
numbers of the natives to the borders of Chittagong, 

where they were permitted to settle upon extensive tracts 

of waste land hitherto untenanted. Many became indus- 

trious and peaceable cultivators ; but others, lurking in 

the border forests, emboldened by the certainty of. a safe 

refuge, and instigated by proximity to their native country, 

to which the people of Arakan have a strong attachment 

availed themselves of the opportunity to harass the intru- 

sive government, and by constant predatory incursions 

disturb its repose and impair its resources. As these 
marauders issued from the direction of the British dis- 

tricts, and fell back upon them on any reverse of fortune ; 





! Sketch of Arakan, by Charles Paton, Esq. — Asiatic Researches, vol, xvi. 
—QOn the History of Arakan, by Captain Phayre, Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—Journal of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, vols. x, 679, and xiii. 23, 
According to Captain Phayre, the people of Arakan call themselves Myammas, 
which, in Burma pronunciation, is the same as Brammas, or Burmas. Their 
languaze aud written characters are the same, with some varieties of articula- 
tion. The country they term Rakhain, and refer it to the Sanscrit word 
Rakshas, a malignant spirit. Besides the Myammas, the population consists of 
various hill and forest tribes, apparently of kindred otigin; also of a consider 
able proportion of Mohammedans and Bengalis, and of a mixed race from 
Myamma fathers and Bengali mothers to whom the term “‘ Mugs” is properly 
restricted, although it 1s indiscriminately applied by the English in Bengal to 
the people of Arakan. The Mugs follow the faith of their fathers, a corrupt 
Buddhism, but their language is Bengali. Symes says, Mogo is a term of 
religious import, applied to the priesthood and the King, whence the inhabit- 
ants are improperly termed Mughs.—Embassy to Ava, 104. Lieut. Phayre 
is g, better authority, but he leaves the etymology of the term “Mug” 
unexplained. 

2 Symes’ Embassy to Ava, 110. 
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BOOK Ill. and as they experienced the treatment which humanity 
cHaP.1. dictated, and were encouraged to become peaceable sub- 
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jects of the Company, the court of Ava, not very unreason- 
ably, suspected that they were abetted in their incursions 
by the British authorities, who were thus carrying on a 
covert war against the Burmas, which it became necessary 
to oppose by open force. 

In the year 1793, three insurgent chiefs of some note, 
who had been defeated in one of their enterprises, fled as 
usual to the Company's territory of Chittagong.’ With- 
out any communication of his purposes to the British 
functionaries, the Burma monarch commanded that the 
fugitives should be pursued whithersoever they had fled, 
and brought back dead or alive, <A force of five thousand 
men was sent across the Naf on this duty, and an army, 
twenty thousand strong, was to be assembled at Arakan 
for their support if necessary. The general of the Burma 
force, after crossing the river, addressed the judge and 
magistrate of Chittagong, explaining the occasion of his 
inroad, but disclaiming hostile intentions, if the fugitives 
were secured and delivered into his hands. At the same 
time, he declared that he should not quit the Company’s 
territorics until they were given up; and, in confirmation 
of his menace, he fortified his camp with a stockade. To 
submit patiently to so unjustifiable a violation of the 
British boundary, surpassed even the pacific forbearance 
of Sir John Shore; and a detachment was sent from 
Calcutta and Chittagong under General Erskine, to compel 
the Burmas to withdraw into their own confines, it being 
intimated to them that, after their retreat, the delinquent 
whom they were in quest of, and who had been secured by 
the magistrates, should be given up, if the British govern- 
ment was satisfied of the justice of the charges against 
them. After receiving this assurance, the Burma com- 
mander retired, having carefully restrained his men during 
their encampment in the Company’s territory from any 
act of violence or spoliation. The three insurgent chiefs, 
after undergoing the form of a judicial investigation, were 
pronounced guilty, and delivered to their enemies. Two 


1 Colone] Symes speaks of these men as robberse—leadars of banditti~« 
being either uninformed of their political character, or not choosing to 
acknowledge it. p.117. 
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of them were shut up in closed cells and starved to death ; BOOK IIL 
the third contrived to escape, and found a more permanent ciar. 1. 
asylum than on his first flight, in Chittagong. The cession 
of the fugitives was ascribed by the Burmasto no principle 1828. 
of international equity, but to dread of their resentment, 

and contributed to confirm them ina belief, which they 

had begun to entertain, of their own superiority to the 
foreign conquerors of Hindustan; an impression which 

was strengthened by the efforts made to conciliate the 

court of Ava, and the despatch of a friendly mission 

under the conduct of Captain Symes.’ 

A very few years witnessed the recurrence of similar 
transactions ; and in the years 1797 and 1798, a body of ; 
people, amounting, it is said, to between thirty and forty 
thousand, emigrated from Arakan into the Chittagong 
district.2 The viceroy sent after them a military force 
across the frontier, and wrote a threatening letter to the 
magistrate announcing the occurrence of war between the 
two states, unless the emigrants were forced to return to 
Arakan. The magistrate insisted on the immediate retreat 
of the Burmas; but they stockaded themselves, and 
repulsed an attack upon their intrenchments. They 
shortly afterwards withdrew ; and as the court was then 
occupied with schemes of conquest in Asam, it was judged 
expedient to have recourse to moderate counsels, and an 
envoy was despatched to Calcutta, to negociate for the 
restoration of the fugitives. In the meantime, the govern- 
ment of Bengal had resolved to admit the emigrants to 
the advantages of permanent colonisation, and assigned 
them unoccupicd lands in the southern portion of the 
district, engaging that they should not be suffered to 

1 Dr. Buchanan, who accompanied Captain Symes in the Embassy sent by 
Sir J. Shore, in 1795, observes: ‘* The opinion that prevailed, both at Chitta- 
gong and Ava, was, that the refugees were given up from fear; and this 
opinion has, no doubt, continued to operate on the ill-informed Court of Ava, 
and has occasioned a frequent repetition of violence and insolence, ending in 
war. These evils might possibly have been avoided by a vigorous repulse of 
the invasion in 1794; and a positive refasal to hearken to any proposal for 
giving up the insurgents, after the Court of Ava had adopted hostile measures 
in place of negociation.”—Account of the Frontier between Bengal aud Ava. 
Edinburgh Journal of Science. October, 1825. 

2 An officer, Captain Cox, was employed to superintend their location. 
According to his report, he had a register of 13,000 settlers; and he had reason 
to believe, that between 40,000 and 50,000 would come forward as soon ashe 
could assign them lands sufficient for their maintenance. Above 10,000 


were located in the situation subsequently known as Cox’s Bazar.—Malcolm, 
Pol. India, i. 556. 
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BOOK III. molest the Burma settlers in Arakan, and that no more 
cHAP.1. should be permitted to cross over into the Company's 
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possessions. Lord Wellesley flattered himself that these 
promises, and the assurances given to the envoy, would 
satisfy the court of Ava of the friendly disposition of the 
British government ; but so far was this expectation from 
being realised, that in 1800, the demand for the restoration 
of the emigrants was renewed, accompanied by the threat 
of invasion, if not complied with. It did not suit the 
convenience of the Bengal government to take serious 
notice of the menace; and it was treated as the unautho- 
rised impertinence of the viceroy of Arakan. A force 
was, however, posted on the frontier, and Colonel Symes 
was again sent as an envoy to Ava, to appease the indigna- 
tion of the monarch. No particulars of this second 
mission have ever been given to the public; but it is 
known to have failed in effecting any of its objects. The 
envoy was detained three months at Mengwon, the tem- 
porary residence of the court. During this period, he was 
admitted to a single and disdainful audience of the king, 
and at the end was allowed to leave the place without any 
notice. No public answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
addressed by the Governor-General to the king; and a 
reply which was privately furnished, and was of question- 
able authenticity, took no notice of the subject of the 
letter which it professed to answer. The only cffect of 
this mission was to lower the Indian government in the 
estimation of the Burma Court.! 

The suspicions of the Court of Ava were again aroused 
and invigorated by the events which took place in the 
same quarter in 1811: when a formidable rising of the 
people occurred under the guidance of Khyen-bran,? the 

1 The official despatch, announcing the resuJt of the mission, states, that 
Colonel Symes received assurances of the friendly disposition of the Burma 
Court, on which he had succeeded in impressing the fullest confidence in the 
good faith and amicable views of the British Government.—Pol. History of 
India, i. 557. It is rather incompatible with this impression, that, in 1809, it 
was ascertained that the Burmas had fur years meditated seriously the con- 
quest of Cluttagong and Dacca. The disgraceful treatment of the Embassy, 
we now learn, however, from another source.——Historical Review of the Po- 
litical Relations between the British Government in India and the Empire of 
Ava. ByG. J. Bayfield, Acting Assistant to the British Resident in Ava. 
Revised by the Resident Lieut.-Col. Burney. Calcutta, 1835. 

3 This is the Chief, usually denominated by English inaccuracy, King 
bering. The name is, properly, Khyen-byan; the latter pronounced by the 
Burmas ‘‘ bran,” meaning, according to Lieutenant Phayre, Khyen-return: 


the boy having been born after his father’s return frum a visit to the mountain 
tribe, called Khyens, 
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son of the district officer, by whom the Burmas had been ROOK III. 
invited into Arakan, and who had been rewarded for his cmap. 1. 
treason with the contempt and neglect which it deserved. 
The resentment which he consequently cherished against 1823. 
the Burmas was bequeathed to his son, who had been one 

of the emigrants to Chittagong. After a tranquil re- 
sidence of some years, Khyen-bran collected a numerous 

band of his countrymen, and at their head burst into 
Arakan, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
capital, he speedily reduced to his authority, Arakan 

itself capitulated; but the terms were violated, and great 
disorders were committed by the victors. It was the firm 
conviction of the viceroy of Arakan, that this formidable 
ageression originated with, and was supported by, the 
government of Bengal ; and such was the view, undoubt- 

edly, entertained by the king and his ministcrs.' In the 

hope of effacing so mistaken an impression, Captain Can- 

ning, who had twice before been employed on a similar 
duty,? was sent to Ava to disavow all connection with the 
insurgents, and to assure the court of the desire of the 
government of Bengal to maintain undisturbed the exist- 

ing amicable intercourse. He found the court, as he 
expected, so strongly impressed with the belicf that the 
British government was implicated in the late revolt, that, 

in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo had been laid 

upon the British vessels at Rangoon. This was taken off 

by the Viceroy of Pegu, in compliance with the assur- 
ances and remonstrances of the Envoy: but the temper 

of the Court was less placable; and before Captain Can- 

ning had quitted Rangoon for the capital, he was apprized 

that the Viceroy of Arakan had entered into the Com- 
pany’s confines with a hostile force, and was instructed to 
return immediately to Bengal. On the other hand, per- 
emptory orders were received from the Court to send 





1 Papers, Burmese War. Printed for Parliament.—Despatch of Governor- 
General, 23rd Jan, 1812, par. 9. 

2 His first mission was in 1803, when he was deputed as British Agent at 
Rangoon; but the inimical conduct of the Viceroy curtailed his residence there 
to less than a twelvemonth. He was sent a second time in 1809, to explain 
the nature of the blockade imposed upon the trade with the Isles of France. 
He was treated with rather more civility than on Jus first visit, and was 
allowed to proceed to Amarapura, where he had an audience of the Kinz. No 
reply was given by His Majesty to the letttr from the Governor-General, 
with which the Envoy was charged; but one from the ministers hinted at 
the pretensions of Ava to Chittagong and Dacca. Notlung more satisfactory 
could be obtained. 
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BOOK II, Captain Canning to the capital, by force, if requisite, it 
cHar.1. being the obvious intention of the Burma cabinet to de- 





1823. 


tain him as a hostage for the delivery of Khyen-bran. The 
commands of his own government, and the firmness of 
the Envoy, disappointed the project of the Court ; and the 
presence of two of the Company's armed vessels at Ran- 
goon deterred the Viceroy from recourse to violence. 
Captain Canning returned to Calcutta, and no further 
missions were ventured to Ava, until the events of the 
war had secured greater respect for the person of a Bri- 
tish Envoy. 

The triumph of Khyen-bran was of brief duration. As 
soon as the rainy season had ended, a large Burma force 
marched into Arakan, recaptured the town, and defeated 
and dispersed the insurgents. They fled to their former 
haunts, and were followed by a division of the victorious 
army to the British frontier. The delivery of the rebel 
leaders was demanded by the Viceroy of Arakan, with a 
threat, that in the event of non-compliance, he would 
invade the Company’s territories with a force of sixty 
thousand men, and would annex Chittagong and Dacca to 
the dominions of his sovereign. In consequence of these 
proceedings, the troops on the frontier were reinforced, 
and intimation was conveyed to the Viceroy, that any 
violation of the boundary would be at once resented. 
This show of firmness had the effect of checking the 
military demonstrations of Ava, and the delivery of the 
rebel leaders was made the subject of negotiation. En- 
voys were sent to Bengal on the part, nominally, of the 
viceroys of Arakan and Pegu to urge compliance. The 
tone of the communications was ill calculated to attain 
their object. 

As soon as they had recovered from the effects of their 
discomfiture, Khyen-bran and his followers renewed their 
incursions with varying but generally unfavourable re- 
sults ; and as thoir ravages served only to keep alive the 
irritation of the Ava government, and perpetnate the dis- 
tracted state of the districts on either bank of the Naf, it 

1 In a letter from the Viceroy of Pegu, the Governor-General was informed, 
that, by surrendering the Mug fugitives and sending them to Ava, he might 
obtam the royal pardon for the numerous falsehoods he had written. Hig 


Majesty would take patience, and many human beimgs would enjoy peace and 
tranquillity —Bayfield’s Historical Review, p. 36. a Joy pe 
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became necessary to take some active measures for their BOOK IJ. 
suppression. A proclamation was accordingly issued, pro- omar. 1, 
hibiting any of the subjects of the Company from aiding 
and abetting the insurgents in any manner whatever, 1828. 
directly or indirectly ; and rewards were offered for the 
apprehension of their chiefs—- detachments of troops 

were also sent to disperse any armed assemblages of the 

people, and to secure the leaders, Several were arrested, 

and some check was given tothe aggressions on the Burma, 
province: but the attachment of his countrymen effect- 

ually screened Khyen-bran from seizure ; and as long as 

he was at large, it was not in the power of either the 
British or the Burma government to prevent him from 
collecting adherents, and harassing at their head the op- 
pressors of his country. 

This condition of the frontier continued with little 
amelioration during the three succeeding years, Thesame 
aggressions were repeated, and provoked the like demon- 
stratious and menaces on tho part of the Burmas, which 
were met by the same disclaimers, and preparations for 
resistance, on that of the British. All attempts to puta 
stop to the souree of these distractions were unavailing. 
Many of the principal followers of Khyen-bran were ap- 
prehended ; and, although humanity prevented their being 
given up to the Burmas, they were removed from the 
scene of action, and kept in strict confinement. Ilis par- 
ties were repeatedly scattered by British or Burma detach- 
ments; his haunts were broken up, and his principal 
fortress, a strong stockade at Tyne, in the heart of the 
thickets, was taken and destroyed. He still continued in 
arms; and it was not until the beginning of 1815, that 
his death put an end to the border troubles of Chittagong 
and Arakan, and removed all occasion fur discord between 
the neighbouring states. It did not, however, extinguish 
the feelings which the suspected connivance of the Dritish 
government in the outrages of the insurgents had inspired, 
and the resentment which was thus excited, and the jea- 
lousy which was ever afterwards entertained, were among 
the principal causes of the ensuing war. 

Although some disturbances, springing from the irrup- 
tion of parties of the expatriated Arakaners into the 
Burma dependencies, survived Khyen-bran, yet they were 
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BOOK III. not of sufficient importance to interrupt the good under- 
cnap.1 standing which it was endeavoured to preserve, with the 
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Burma authorities of Arakan. It was evident, however, 
that their government was not to be satisfied, except by 
the surrender of the captured chiefs; the demand for 
which was, from time to time reiterated, notwithstanding 
the firm, but temperate, refusal of the Governor-General 
to comply with the application. In 1817, aletter from the 
Raja of Ramri, or, as he styled himself, the Governor of 
the Four Provinces, Arakan, Chynda, Cheduba, and Ram- 
ri, having called upon the magistrate of Chittagong to 
restore the fugitives from Arakan, to their dependence 
upon Ava, the opportunity was taken of explaining to his 
superior, the Viceroy of Pegu, the principles by which the 
conduct of the governments of India was actuated. In 
the reply of the Marquis of Hastings, it was stated, that 
the British government could not, with a due regard to 
the dictates of justice, deliver up those who had sought 
its protection, some of whom had resided within its 
boundary for thirty years: no restraint was imposed upon 
their voluntary return, but no authority could be em- 
ployed to enforce it: the necessity of such a measure was 
now less manifest than ever, as the trobles which had 
existed, had, through the vigilance and perseverance of 
the British officers, been suppressed, and the tranquil 
habits of the settlers had rendered their recurrence ex- 
tremely improbable. No notice was taken of this letter, 
but that it had failed to appease the haughty spirit of 
the Court, was soon evidenced by the receipt of a second 
despatch from the same functionary, in which he insisted 
upon the restitution of Ramoo, Chittagong, Murshedabad, 
and Dacca. This claim was seriously put forth. It has 
been mentioned, that some of the kings of Arakan had, 
at remote periods, exercised temporary dominion over 
portions of Bengal; and the monarch of Ava, having suc- 
ceeded to their sovereignty, considered himself entitled to 
the whole of the territories which had acknowledged their 
sway. To give the weight of intimidation to these pre- 
tensions, the recent conquests of Ava, in Asam, Manipur, 
and Kachar, were pompously exaggerated. The letter was 
sent back to the Viceroy of Pegu, with an expression of 
the belief of the Governor-General, that it was an unau- 
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thorised act of the Raja of Ramri, and of his conviction, BOOK III. 
that if it could be supposed to emanate from the King of omar... 
Ava, it would justify the Bengal government in regarding 
it as a declaration of war. The Marquis of Hastings was, 1823. 
however, too much occupied in Central India, at this time, 
to bestow any serious attention upon the arrogant preten- 
sions of a barbarous court ; and the brilliant successes of 
the Pindari campaign, which were known, although imper- 
fectly, at Amarapura, contributed to deter the Burma 
ministers from repeating theirdemands. The accession of 
& new sovereign in the place of Minderaji Prahu in 1819, 
and the active interposition of his successor in the affairs 
of the countries to the northward, and especially in Mani- 
pur and Asam, deterred the Burmas apparently from re- 
iterating their claims, although they rather favoured than 
discountenanced their project of eventual collision with 
the government of Bengal. 

The rich valley of Asam had long been the scene of 
internal dissension, the inevitable consequence of the par- 
tition of authority among a number of petty chiefs, each 
of whom claimed, as his hereditary right, a voice in the 
nomination of the Raja, and a share in the administration. 
Originally a Hindu principality, Asam had been subju- 
gated in the 13th century by princes of the Shan race, and 
they had requited the services of their chief adherents, 
by dividing with them the functions of the government. 
Three principal ministers, termed Gohains, formed a 
council, without whose concurrence the Raja could issue 
no commands, nor was he legally enthroned until they 
had assented to his elevation, The Raja had the power of 
dismissing either of these individuals, but only in favour 
of some person of the same family. Officers of inferior 
rank, but equally claiming by title of inheritance, termed 
Phokans and Barwas, exercised various degrees of author- 
ity. The most important of them, styled the Bor Phokan, 
was the governor of an extensive portion of Central Asam. 
The encroachments of these dignitaries on the ill-defined 
authority of the Raja, and his endeavours to free himself 
irom their control, generated a perpetual succession of 
domestic intrigues, which were not unfrequently fatal to 
all who were concerned in them. 

In 1809, a conspiracy was set on foot by the Raja, 
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BOOK III. Chandra Kanta, to get rid of the Boora Gohain, an able 
CHAP.1. but imperious minister, who had for some time engrossed 
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all the authority of the state, removing all who stood in 
his way or thwarted his views, by putting them to death, 
either publicly or by assassination. The Gohain detected 
the plot, and the Bor Phokan, being one of the chief con- 
spirators, was obliged to fly. He repaired to Calcutta, and 
solicited the government to rescue his master from his 
humiliating and dangerous position. As all interference 
was declined, he next had recourse to the Burmas, and 
met with better success, as they sent him back to Asam 
with a force of six thousand men. The Boora Gohain had 
died before their arrival, and Chandra Kanta, no longer in 
need of foreign support against his too-powerful minister, 
dismissed his allies, with valuable presents; amongst 
which was a princess of the royal family for his majesty 
of Ava. The zeal of the Bor Phokan met with an un- 
grateful return: the Raja was induced, by the intrigues of 
another member of the supreme council, the Bor Gohain. 
and the chief secretary or Bor Barwa, to put him to death. 
His relations fled to Ava. In the meantime, the son of 
the late Boora Gchain, inheriting his father’s ambition 
and enmity to the Raja, drew from obscurity a prince of 
the ruling dynasty, Purandhar Sing, and had influence 
enough to raise him to the throne. Chandra Kanta was 
deposed and taken prisoner ; but Purandhar Sing was con- 
tented with ordering his right ear to be slit, any mutila- 
tion being regarded as a flaw in the title of the sovereign 
of Asam, who had long arrogated the designation of Swar- 
ga Raja, or King of Heaven; and was, consequently, sup- 
posed to be exempt from any terrestrial imperfections. 
Chandra Kanta made his escape, and fled to the confines 
of Bhutan. 

Upon reeeiving intelligence of the murder of the Bor 
Phokan, a Burma army was again despatched to Asam. 
They were encountered by Purandhar Sing, but defeated 
him; and, ascribing the death of the Phokan less to 
Chandra Kanta than to his advisers, they put to death the 
Bor Barwa, whom they had captured, and reinstated the 
Raja. They then departed, leaving a detachment under a 
general of celebrity, Mengyee Maha Thilwa, for the defence 
of Asam. Purandhar Sing, and the Boora Gohain, fled 
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into Bhutan, where they busied themselves in collecting BOOK III. 
men and arms, and harassing by frequent incursions the’ cuarP. 1. 
Burma invaders. 

The union between Chandra Kanta and his allies was of 1828. 

short continuance: alarmed for his life, he withdrew to 
the western extremity of the valley contiguous to the 
Company’s territories, and assembled around him a con- 
siderable body of retainers. In 1821, he had obtained 
some advantages over the Burmas, and recovered part of 
his dominions, when a geueral, afterwards also well-known 
to the English, Mengyee Maha Bandoola, arrived with 
reinforcements. Chandra Kanta, unable to make head 
against him, was forced to fly, and the Burmas took pos- 
session of Asam, declaredly as a future dependency of Ava. 
Their proximity in this quarter was by no means desir- 
able, although they refrained from any act of avowed 
hostility. The defenceless state of the frontier exposed 
the inhabitants of Rungpore to the unauthorised depre- 
dations of straggling parties, who plundered and burnt the 
villages, and carried off the villagers as slaves. Strong 
remonstrances were addressed to the Burma authorities, 
by whom the intention of permitting such outrages was 
disclaimed ; but little pains were taken to prevent their 
repetition—the perpetrators were unpunished, and no 
compensation was made to the sufferers. On their part, 
the Burma officers warned the British functionaries against 
giving shelter or assistance to any of the fugitives from 
Asam, and declared their determination to pursue them, 
if necessary, into the Company’s districts. Measures were 
taken to counteract the threatened pursuit : and a sufficient 
force was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner on 
the north-east frontier, Mr. Scott, to protect the boundary 
from invasion.’ 

The mountainous regions, extending southwards from 
Asam to the British district of Sylhet, were occupied in a 
successive series from the west by the Garos, a barbarous 
race, subject to no paramount authority ; by the Kasiyas, 
also a wild and uncivilised race, but acknowledging the 
authority of their chiefs; and by a petty principality, that 
of Jyntia, governed by a Raja. From the latter, an exten- 


? Buchanan’s (Hamilton) Account of Asam.—Annals of Oriental Literature 
—Robinson’s Asam.--Documents, Burmese War, 5. 
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BOOK III. sive though thinly peopled country, of the same character 
cIIAP. 1. as the preceding, consisting of hill and forest intersected 
by numerous small rivers, feeders of the Brahmaputra, and 
1823. occupied by races more mixed and rather more civilised 
than their neighbours, constituted the principality of 
Kachar, spreading round Sylhet, on its northern and east- 
ern confines. Beyond Kachar, and further to the north 
and north-east, lay wild tracts of uncultivated wilderness, 
tenanted by a number of barbarous tribes known collec- 
tively as Nagas; while on the east, the petty chiefship of 
Manipur separated Kachar from the Burma dominions. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Manipur was 
a state holding a prominent place among these semi- 
civilised communities, and was able to send into the field 
an army of twenty thousand men. Under a prince, who 
rather unaccountably bore the Mohammedan designation 
of Gharib-nawaz, Manipur engaged in a successful war with 
Ava, overran the Burma territory and planted its victorious 
standards on the walls of the capital. The murder of the 
Raja by his son, and the family dissensions which followed, 
exhausted the energies of Manipur ; and the country was 
shortly afterwards invaded by the Burmas, under one of 
their most celebrated sovereigns, Alompra, by whom that 
career of conquest was commenced, which ended in the 
annexation of Pegu, Arakan, the Shan districts, Manipur, 
and Asam, to the dominions of Ava. In their distress, 
the Manipur chiefs had recourse for protection to the 
government of Bengal; and their application was favour- 
ably listened to. In 1762, a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive was concluded between the Raja of Manipur 
and Mr. Verelst, then Governor of Bengal, in virtue of 
which a small detachment marched from Chittagong, with 
the declared design not only of enabling the Raja to expel 
the Burmas from his principality, but of subduing the 
whole of the Burma country. Six companies of Sipshis 
were then thought sufficient for so ambitious an enter- 
prise. The advance of the division was retarded by heavy 
rains ; and, when it reached Kaspur, the capital of Kachar, 
was enfeebled by sickness induced by the unhealthiness 
of the climate. It wasrecalled. An attempt was made in 
the following year to renew the negociation; but the. 
government of Bengal, now better informed regarding the 
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difficulties of the undertaking, and the little benefit to be BOOK IJI. 
derived even from success, declined the alliance. No cuar.1. 

further intercourse took place. The last Raja, Jay Sing, 
who retained any power in Manipur, after many disastrous 
conflicts with his enemies, was suffered to rule in peace 
over a country almost depopulated and laid waste. Upon 
his death, in 1799, Manipur was torn to pieces by the con- 
tentions of his numerous sons, of whom the greater part, 
perished in their struggle for the ascendancy, leaving three 
only alive, Chorjit, Marjit, and Gambhir Sing. The first of 
these made himself Raja in 1806, but was expelled in 1812 
by the second, with the assistance of a Burma force. 
Chorjit fled into Kachar, where he was hospitably received 
by the Raja, Govind Chandra, and, in requital of his hos- 
pitality, succeeded with the aid of Gambhir Sing, in 
wresting from his host the greater portion of Kachar. 
Marjit, after ruling over Manipur for six years, incurred 
the displeasure of the King of Ava, and was obliged to 
retare into Kachar, where he found an asylum with his 
brothers. Consistently with the treacherous character of 
his race, he soon conspired against Chorjit, and being 
joined by Gambhir Sing, the two younger brothers dis- 
possessed the elder of his ill-gotten territory, and com- 
pelled him once more to become a fugitive. He rotired to 
Sylhet, whither the legitimate ruler of Kachar, Govind 
Chandra, had previously sought protection and assistance, 
engaging, if replaced in his principality, to hold it of the 
British government, under the tenure of allegiance. The 
offer was refused ; and Govind Chandra, through the Raja 
of Asam, aplied to Ava for that succour which the govern- 
ment of India refused to afford him. After some time, 
the Court of Ava acceded to his propositions; aud an 
army was ordered to move from Manipur into Kachar, to 
expel or make captives the Manipuri brothers, and replace 
Govind Chandra in possession of Kachar, on condition of 
fealty to the Burma monarch. The Government of India 
now conceived alarm, and deemed it expedient to prevent 
the near proximity of the Burmas to the Sylhet frontier, 
by taking Kachar under its own protection. Overtures 
were addressed in the first instance to the Manipuri chiefs, 
the two elder of whom were ready to accede to any stipu- 
lations; but Gambhir Sing, under a mistaken estimate of 
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BOOK Ul. his ability to resist the Burmas, hesitated to accept the 
cHar.1. proffered assistance upon the terms proposed. It was 
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consequently resolved to recur to the legitimate Raja; and 
Govind Chandra, notwithstanding his pending negociations 
with the Burmas and his having an agent in their camp 
readily broke off the treaty, and concluded an engagement 
with the government of Bengal. The Manipuri chiefs 
were conciliated by pensions; and Marjit and Gambhir 
Sing, the latter of whom had discovered his error, were 
placed in command of detachments of irregular troops, 
formed principally of their followers and fugitives from 
Manipur. When the Burma force entered the province, 
under the impression that they were the allies of its ruler, 
they were informed that Kachar was already restored to 
its rightful possessor, and that he was under the protection 
of the British power. The Burma leaders felt that they 
had been anticipated ; but they expressed no disappoint- 
ment, as they had only come, they declared, for the same 
purpose, of restoring Govind Chandra to his authority ; 
but they demanded that the Manipuri brothers should be 
given up to them; and they called upon the Raja of 
Jyntia, to acknowledge the supremacy of the king of Ava. 
As this chief was regarded as a feudatory of Bengal, the 
call was repudiated ; and the Burma officers were informed, 
that if they attempted to advance into Kachar they would 
be forcibly opposed. The threat was disregarded, and 
towards the close of 1823, a Burma force having taken up 
a position threatening the Sylhet frontier, it was attacked, 
and actual hostilities were begun, as we shall have further 
occasion to describe.' In the mean time, it will be con- 
venient to revert to the more recent occurrences on the 
confines of Chittagong. 

The vigilance of the local authorities, and the want of 
any popular leader, had deterred the emigrants from 
Arakan, who were settled in the Company’s territaries, 
from offering any molestation to their neighbours. Their 
forbearance had not inspired a similar spirit ; and a series 
of petty and irritating outrages were committed by the 


1 Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, by Capt. R. Boileau 
Pemberton.—History of Manipur and Kachar.—Documents, Burmese War, 
io Prag ed of the Countries on and near the Eastern Frontier of SyJhet, 
by Lieut. Fisher. 
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Burmas upon the subjects of the British Government, BOOK I), 
which could have been {perpetrated only with the cogni- cmar.1, 
sance of the officers of Ava, and the sole apparent object 
of which was to provoke reciprocity of violence. Repeated 1823. 
attacks were made upon the elephant hunters in the 
public service ; and the people were killed, or carried off 
and sold as slaves, although following their avocation 
within the British boundaries. A claim was set up to the 
possession of a small island at the mouth of the Naf, 
which had for many years been in the undisputed occu- 
pation of the British: tolls were levied upon boats belong- 
ing to Chittagong, and, on one occasion, the demand being 
resisted, the Burmas fired upon the party, and killed the 
steersman. This act of violence was followed by the 
assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Naf; 
and universal consternation pervaded the villages in this, 
the most remote and unprotected portion of the Chittagong 
district. 

The Naf, which constituted the boundary between 
Chittagong and Arakan, presents, like other rivers on this 
coast, the character of an inlet of the sea, rather than of 
@ river, rising but a short distance inland, and being an 
inconsiderable stream, until it approaches the coast, when 
it expands into an estuary, a mile broad, at the place 
where it is usually crossed. liying off this expanse, close 
to the Chittagong side, and separated from it only by a 
narrow channel which was fordable at low water, was 
situated the island of Shahpuri, a spot of limited extent 
and little value, but which, by its local position and the 
prescription of many years, was undoubtedly an integral 
part of the British province of Chittagong. Upon this 
islet, and at Tek Naf, on the adjacent main land, a guard of 
irregulars was posted, to protect the boats of the Com- 
pany’s subjects from a repetition of the aggression which 
had been perpetrated. This guard gave great offence to 
the Burma functionaries; and the head man of Mangdoo, 
on the Arakan side of the Naf, insisted on its immediate 
removal, as, if its presence should be made known to the 
king, it would inevitably occasion a war. Reference was 
made to his superior, the Viceroy of Arakan, who reite- 
rated the claim to the island as part of the Burma territory, 
and declared, that if not at once admitted, he should esta- 
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BOOK IU. blish it by force. It was proposed to him to investigate 
cHap.1. the question of right, by commissioners on either side: 
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bat before a reply to this proposition was returned, the 
Raja had carried his threat into execution, carefully pro- 
mulgating that he acted under orders from the Court. A 
body of a thousand Burmas landed on Shahpuri, on the 
night of the 24th September, 1823, easily overpowered the 
small guard stationed there, killed and wounded several of 
the party, and drove the rest off the island. As soon as 
the transaction was known at Calcutta, a detachment of 
regular troops was sent to re-occupy the island, and dis- 
lodge the Burmas ; who, however, had previously retired. 
A letter was, at the same time, addressed to the king 
informing him of what had occurred, ascribing it to the 
unsanctioned presumption of the local officers, and ex- 
pressing an earnest desire to preserve inviolate the 
amicable relations which had hitherto subsisted; but 
announcing, that a perseverance in the system of petty 
insults and encroachments, which had been so long prac- 
tised, would exceed the limits of forbearance and modera- 
tion heretofore observed, and would provoke retahation. 
This expostulation was regarded as an additional proof of 
the backwardness of the British government to engage in 
hostilities ; which was attributed to its dread of the 
superior power and valour of the Burmas. 

The government of Ava was, in fact, resolutely bent 
upon war. The protection and encouragement given to 
the emigrants from Arakan, the refusal to deliver them to 
its vengeance, the asylum afforded to the refugees from 
Asam and Manipur, and the frustration of its projects on 
the side of Kachar, had disappointed the revenge and 
mortified the pride of the Court, and inspired its councils 
with inveterate animosity towards the government of 
Bengal. It entertained no doubt of triumph : the repeated 
efforts of the British, in spite of every discouragement, to 
maintain a friendly intercourse; and the successive mis- 
sions which were despatched, notwithstanding the studied 
indignity with which the enveys were treated, confirmed 
the king and his ministers in the belief, that the govern- 
ment of Bengal was conscious of its inability to withstand 
the superior force and energies of Ava. The success which 
bad long attended the arms of the latter—the annihilation 
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of Pegu, which at one time threatened the extinction of BOOK III. 
its rival; the easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjuga- cmap. 1. 
tion of Manipur and Asam, had inflated the arrogance of 
the whole nation, and had persuaded them that they were 1824. 
irresistible. The ministers of the state were entirely 
ignorant of the power and incredulous of the resources of 
British India ; and, although they could not be unaware of 
the extent of the British possessions, yet, looking upon the 
natives of India with extreme contempt, they inferred that 
their subjugation by the English merely proved that the 
latter were superior to a dastardly and effeminate race, 
not that they were equal to cope with Burma strength and 
courace. In fine, they felt assured, that it was reserved 
for them to rescue Asia from the disgrace of a stranger- 
yoke, and to drive back the foreigners to the remote island, 
from which it was understood that they had comce.' 

The occupation of Shahpuri by a military force, had the 
effect of arresting for atime the hostile demonstrations 
of the Burmas on the Chittagong frontier ; but an actual 
contest had commenced, as above noticed, on the borders 





! The pretensions of Ava to the territories claimed in Bengal were of old 
date, and were repeatedly urged on Capt. Cox, when at Amarapira, in 1797. 
At the same time, the Burma ministers expressed their opimon of the facility 
of recovering them, asserting that 3000 men would ve suihuent for the pure 
pose.—Cox's Burman Empire, pp. 300, 302, 304. Of the sentiments latterly 
entertained, authentic information was obtained not ouly from the official 
declarations of the public officers, but from the evidence of various Lurupeuns, 
merchants, and missionaries, settled at Amarapura, and, before the war, 
admitted to the intimacy of the leading persons of the Court. Thus, it is 
stated by Mr. Laird: “From the King to the beggar, the Burmans were hot 
for a war with the English.” And he inentious haying been present at a levee 
after Maha Bandoola’s return from Asam, when he reported his having re- 
frained from following the fugitive Asumese into the British termtory, only 
becance they were on terms of amity with his Government, and paid a revenue 
by their trade with Rangoon; but that if his sovereign wished for Bengal, he 
would engage to conquer it for him with no other troops than the strangers 
dependent upon Ava. Dr. Judson, an American missionary, who had resided 
ten years In the country, and was well acquainted with the languaye, states, 
that on his first visit to the capital, he heard the desire to go to war with the 
English, universally expressed by the principal persons of the administration 
and especially by the members of the rvyal family. Their language is thus 2 
repeated by him: ‘‘ The Enghsh are the inhabrtants of a smal! and remote 
island. What business have they to come im ships from 40 great a distance, to 
dethrone kings, and take possession of countries they have no right tu’ They 
contrive to conquer and govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who 
have puny frames, and no courage. They have never yet fought with so strong 
and brave apeople as the Burmas, skilled in the use of the sword and spear. 
If they once fight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our 
bravery, it will be an example to the bluck nations, which are now slaves to 
the English, and will encourage them to throw off the yoke.” A prediction 
‘was also current, that the heir apparent, a boy of about eleven years of age, 
when arrived at manhood, should rule over the country of the strangers— 

, Burmese War, 223, 229. 
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BOOK Ill, of Sylhet. Undeterred by the remonstrances of the 
cHap.1. British authorities, a body of four thousand Burmas and 
Asamese entered the northern frontier of Kachar from 
1824. Asam, by the Bharteka Pass, and entrenched themselves 
at Bikrampur, about forty-five miles east of Sylhet, while 
@ more considerable force advanced from Manipur on the 
east, and defeated Gambhir Sing, who had attempted to 
atop their march. In order to prevent the junction of these 
two divisions, a detachment of the 14th and 46th Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, with four companies of the 
Rungpore Local Corps and a few guns, which had been 
previously posted so as to cover the Sylhet frontier, was 
concentrated under Major Newton, at Jatrapur, a village 
about five miles beyond the boundary, and marched against 
the Burma force at Bikrampur, At daybreak, on the 17th 
January, 1824, the troops came in sight of the stockade, 
which was yet unfinished, and were led immediately to 
the attack. After some resistance, the entrenchment was 
carried, and the Burmas were put to the route; but as the 
strength of the detachment did not permit of an active 
pursuit, they speedily rallied and effected their junction 
with the force from Manipur. Major Newton, having fallen 
back within the British boundary, the Burmas advanced 
to Jatrapur, and constructed stockades on either bank of 
the Surma river, connecting them by a bridge. Their 
united force amounted to about six thousand, of whom 
two thousand were Burmas, the rest Kacharis and Asamese. 
Being undisturbed in their position, they pushed their 
works on the north bank of the Surma to within a thousand 
yards of a British post, at Bhadrapur, where Captain 
Johnstone was stationed with a wing of the 14th, one 
company of the 23rd, and a small party of the Rungpore 
Militia. This audacity was not suffered to pass with im- 
punity ; and on the 13th of February, Captain Johnstone 
attacked and carried the stockades at the point of the 
bayonet. The Asamese division retreated to their original 
position, at the foot of the Bharteka Pass; the Manipur, 
to a strong entrenchment at Dudhpatli. The former were 
followed by Lieut.-Colonel Bowen, in command of the 
Sylhet frontier, and were driven in disorder into Asam : 
the latter were then attacked but with a different result. 
The Burma stockade was situated on the north bank of the 
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Surma, the rear resting on hills covered with thickets, and BOOK III. 
a deep ditch was dug on either flank, the exterior bank of cuap. 1. 
which was defended by strong bamboo spikes. The 
Burmas permitted the troops to advance unmolested to 1824. 
the edge of the ditch, but while they were there detained 
by the bamboo fence, poured upon them a well-maintained 
fire of matchlocks and musquets, by which one officer, 
Lieut. Armstrong, 10th Native Infantry, was killed, four 
others were wounded, and a hundred and fifty Sipahis 
were killed and wonnded. The attack was relinquished, 
and the force was withdrawn to Jatrapur, where Lieut.- 
Colonel Innes arrived on the 27th of February, with an 
additional regiment, the 28th, and assumed the command. 
The Burmas, satisfied with the laurels they had won, 
abandoned the stockade at Dudhpatli, and returned to 
Manipur. Kachar was, therefore, freed from their presence ; 
but the events of this partial struggle had been more 
creditable to their prowess, than that of their opponents. 
The British force was, in fact, too weak to contend with 
the superior numbers and the confidence of the invaders. 
When the Prince of Tharawadi, the brother of the King 
of Ava, was assured that the Burma soldiers would be 
unable to face the British in the field, he replied “ We are 
skilled in making trenches and stockades, which the Eng- 
lish do not understand ;” and he was satisfied that the 
national mode of fighting would be more than a match for 
European discipline. He was not altogether mistaken : 
and the singular quickness and dexterity with which the 
Burmas constructed entrenchments and stockades, although 
unavailing against the steady intrepidity of British troops 
and the resources of military science, materially retarded 
the operations of the war, and occasioned serious embar- 
rassment and loss. To such an extent did this practice 
prevail, that a hoe or spade was as essential a part of the 
equipment of a Burma soldier, as his musquet and sabre, 
and each man, as the line advanced, dug a hole in the 
ground deep enough to give him shelter, and from which 
he fired in fancied security. This mancuvre stood him in 
little stead against the resolute forward movement of the 
British troops; and he was speedily unearthed before he 
was allowed an opportunity of doing mischief. It was 
different with the stockades. These were generally square 
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BOOK IIL. or oblong enclosures, varying in area according to the force 

cHaP.1. which held them, and were sometimes of very spacious 
extent. The defences also varied according to the means 
at hand, and the time allowed for their construction ; and 
sometimes consisted of solid beams of teak timber pre- 
viously prepared, or sometimes of green bamboos and 
young trees cut down from the forest, which was every- 
where at hand. They were planted close together in the 
ground, and bound together at the top by transverse 
beams, leaving embrasures and loop-holes through which 
the defenders might fire on tho assailants without being 
exposed. The height varied from ten or twelve to seven- 
teen and twenty feet; and platforms were fixed in the 
interior, or the earth was thrown up into an embankment, 
from which the garrison might overtop the paling, and on 
which gingals or guns of small calibre, carrying a ball of 
six or twelve ounces, might be planted. Occasionally, an 
outer and an inner ditch added to the defences, and out- 
works of minor stockades, or abattis of the trunks of trees 
and bamboo spikes, enhanced the difficulty of access to 
the main body of the structure. The nature of the 
materials, especially when consisting of green timber or 
trees recently lopped, enabled thom to resist the cffects of 
a cannonade better than more solid substances, although 
the balls did pass between them, and sometimes tear them 
asunder. Shells and rockets were the most effective 
means of annoyance: but they were not used at first to 
an adequate extent, and reliance was principally placed on 
the physical strength and resolute daring of the soldier, 
who, with or without the aid of ladders, was expected to 
force an entrance. The European seldom disappointed 
this expectation; the Sipahi, unsupported, never realised 
it; and the former was, on more than onc occasion, re- 
pulsed with very serious loss of life. Once within the 
palisade, the stockade was carried, for the Burma garrison 
then thought only of flight; in effecting which, through 
the one or two gateways left in the enclosure, they 
generally suffered severely. Their courage also some- 
times failed them before waiting for an assault, especially 
as the war was prolonged, and th. repeated destruction of 
their entrenchments diminished their confidence in their 
efficacy. Stockades which could not have been forced 
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without difficulty were found abandoned, and their inade- BOOK MI. 

quacy to arrest the march of a European army, waS CHAP. I. 

recognised by those to whom they had originally afforded 

assurance of security. 4. 
While actual hostilities were thus commenced in tho 

north, indications of their near occurrence were manifested 

in the south. The Raja of Arakan was ordered to expel 

the English at any cost from Shahpuri; and the most re- 

nowned of the Burma generals, Maha Bandoola, was sent 

to take the command of the forces assembled in the 

province. <A body of troops was assembled at Mangdoo, 

from whence commissioners, who had been deputed from 

Ava, proceeded to take formal possession of the disputed 

island, which had been abandoned for a time by the British, 

on account of the unhealthiness of the post. The Burma 

Commissioners also contrived, under pretext of negotiation, 

to seize the person of the commander of a pilot schooner 

which had been stationed off Shahpuri, who somewhat 

incautiously trusted himself among the Burmas. No 

personal injury was inflicted; and, after a detcntion of 

some weeks, he was set at liberty, with such of his crew 

as had attended him on shore; his apprehension being 

intended to compel the removal of his vessel. The spirit 

of these measures, and the certain knowledge that hostile 

armies were preparing to assail various parts of the 

frontier, left the Governor-General no alternative: war 

was inevitable: and, agreeably to the usage of civilised 

nations, the grounds on which it was declared by the 

British Government were made known in a proclamation 

addressed to the different states and powers of India.’ Its 

promulgation was followed by a letter from the Viceroy of 

Pegu, replying to the declaration addressed to the Court 

of Ava, in the previous November, repeating the claim to 





» See Appendix No. 1. For the following narrative of the occurrences of the 
war, the principal authorities are the official despatches, and other public 
papers, collected and published under the authority of the Government of 
Bengal by the author.—Documents illustrative of the Burmese War. Calcutta, 
1827. For the operations in Ava, we have also the relations of different officers 
who were present, and employed in stations which gave them the means of 
obtaining accurate information; namely~Two Years in Ava, by Lieutenant 
Trant, of the Quarter-Master General’s Department.—-Narrative of the Bur- 
mese War, by Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Commander of the 
Expedition; and Memoir of the three Campaigns in Ava, by Lieutenant 
Havelock, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. For the operations in other 
quarters, we have incidental notices in Crawfurd’s Mission to Ava, and in 
Lieutenant Pemberton’s Memoir of the Frontier, and various papers in the 
_Monthly Asiatic Journal. 
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BOOK Ill. Chittagong and Dacca, asserting an indefeasible right to 
cHAP. I. Shahpuri, and enjoining the Governor-General to state his 
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case by petition to Maha Bandoola, who was vested with 
full powers to decide the dispute. 

As soon as it was determined to have recourse to hostile 
measures, the attention of the government of India was 
directed to the consideration of the most efficacious mode 
of carrying on the war. The extended line of frontier to 
the east had afforded to the armies of Ava practicable 
routes for crossing the confines; and the same openings, 
it was to be inferred, were available for penetrating into 
the Burma dominions. Nothing of them was known, 
however, beyond their general direction through difficult 
and unhealthy tracts, thinly peopled and partially culti- 
vated, and destitute of all the supplies and facilities which 
were indispensable for the march and subsistence of dis- 
ciplined armies. A horde of barbarians, unencumbered 
with baggage, lightly equipped, carrying with them the 
coarse and scanty provisions which sufficed for their sus- 
tenance, familiar with the country, and inured to the 
climate, might make their way over a long succession of 
forests and hills and swamps; but a force moving with all 
the appurtenances of modern warfare, could only hope to 
effect a passage along the rivers, and through the thickets 
of Asam, over the miry and forest-covered hills of Kachar, 
and across the wide estuaries of Arakan, by an immense 
expenditure of time and treasure, and by an equal prodi- 
gality of both animal and human life. A more ready 
access to the Burma dominions was presented by the 
Irawadi river flowing past the capital, and falling into the 
sea a few miles only below the chief maritime city of the 
empire, Rangoon. The occupation of this emporium 
would, it was urged, be of itself a main blow against the 
resources of the enemy, whilst it offered to an invading 
army abundance of cattle for carriage and food, and ample 
means of equipping a flotilla sufficient to convey the 
troops up the river, even to the capital. An expedition 
arriving at Rangoon shortly before the setting in of the 
south-west monsoon would, it was affirmed, enjoy favour- 
able opportunities for such a navigation, as there would 
be a sufficient depth of water for boats of heavy burthen ; 
and strong breezes from the south-west, which would 
carry the boats upwards against the stream. Such was 
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the practice pursued by boats employed in the internal BOOK III. 
traffic of Ava; and, under such circumstances, a British cmap. 1. 
force might be conveyed to Amarapura, a distance of five 
hundred miles, in the course of a month or five weeks.! 1824. 
These considerations, founded upon information of an 
authentic character, induced the government of Bengal to 
limit their military movements on the frontier, to the ex- 
pulsion of the Burmas from the territories they had over- 
run in Asam and Kachar, to remain on the defensive in 
the direction of Chittagong, and employ the conjoint 
resources of the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, in an 
invasion of Ava, by the line of the Irawadi.? 

The repugnance of the native troops of Bengal to em- 
bark on board ship, rendered it impossible to employ 
their services to any adequate extent: and the main force 
despatched from that Presidency consisted of Europeans, 
being formed of His Majesty’s 13th and 38th Regiments 
and two Companies of Artillery, with one Regiment of 
Native Infantry, the 40th, forming the marine battalion. 
The same objection did not prevail at Madras; and the 
native regiments there vied with each other, in an honour- 
able competition, to be selected for foreign service. Their 
emulation was seconded and encouraged by the activity of 





1 These views were in part founded upon statements in Symes’s Embassy, 
as:—‘"In the months of June, July, and August, the navigation of the 
Irawadi would be impracticable, were if not counteracted by the strength of 
the sonth-west monsoon: assisted by this wind, and cautiously keeping within 
the eddies of the banks, the Burmans usc their sails, and frequently make a 
more cxpeditious passage at this than at any other season.” p. 655. The 
Government of Bengal was chiefly influenced by the opinions of Captain 
Canning, which his repeated missions to Rangoon entitled to consideration, 
He strongly asserted the practicability of the river navigation, as well as the 
certainty of procuring supplies. That his information proved fallacious, was 
in a great measure owing to the precautionary measures of the Burmas; for 
the counteraction of which no preparation had been made. 

' The plan was adopted by Lord Amherst and his council, in the absence of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, who was in the Upper Provinces ; 
but it had his concurrence. On the 24th Nov. 1823, the Adjutant-General thus 
writes to the Government: ‘‘ The Commander-in-Chief can hardly persuade 
himself, that if we place our frontier in even a tolerable state of defence, any 
very serious attempt will be made by the Burmas to pass it; but should he be 
mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined to hope that our military operations 
on the eastern frontier will be confined to their expulsion from our territories, 
and to the re-establishment of those states along our line of frontier which 
have been overrun and conquered by the Burmese. Any military aitempt 
beyond this, upon the internal dominions of the King of Ava, he is inclined to 
deprecate; as instead of armies, fortresses, and cities, he js led to believe 
we should find nothing but jungie, pestilence and famine. It appears to the 
Commander-in-Chief, that the only effectual mode of punishing the insolenca 
of this power, is, by maritime means ; and the question then arises, how troops 
are to be created for the purpose of attacking the vulnerable parts of his 
coast.”—-Documents, Burmese War, 21. 
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BOOK III. the local government, under the direction of Sir Thomas 
oHaP.1. Munro; and a formidable force, both European and 





1824. 


Native, was assembled at Madras, in the course of Febru- 
ary, consisting of two King’s Regiments, the 41st and 89th, 
the Madras European Regiment, and seven Native Regi- 
ments, with detachments of Pioneers and Artillery. The 
Bengal and Madras divisions, comprising collectively above 
eleven thousand men, of whom one-half were Europeans, 
were placed under the chief command of Major-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell: the Madras force was commanded 
by Colonel Macbean, and the Bengal by Colonel M‘Creagh : 
all three officers had served with distinction in the Spanish 
campaign, under the Duke of Wellington. The transports 
were convoyed by His Majesty’s sloops of war, the Larne 
and Sophia, with several of the Company’s cruisers: a 
flotilla of twenty gun-brigs, and as many war-boats, each 
carrying a piece of heavy ordnance, accompanied the expe- 
dition; and the Diana, a small steam-vessel, first presented 
to the barbarous races on the east of the Bay of Bengal, the 
mysterious working of a navigable power making head 
against winds and waves, without sails or oars, and im- 
pelled by an unseen and incomprehensible agency, which 
the superstition of the natives ascribed to something more 
than human art. Captain Canning was appointed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent and Joint Com- 
missioner with the Commander-in-chief. 

The Bengal expedition, and the first division of the 
Madras force, met at the end of April, at the appointed 
place of rendezvous, the spacious and picturesque harbour 
of Port Cornwallis, situated in the largest of the Andaman 
islands, a little to the south of the mouth of the Irawadi. 
The fleet was here joined by the Liffey frigate, with Com. 
modore Grant on board, who, as chief naval officer in the 
Indian seas, took the command. On the 5th of May, the 
fleet resumed its progress, and arrived on the 9th off the 
Rangoon river. On the following day, the ships crossed 
the bar, and working up the stream with the flood-tide, 
anchored opposite to Rangoon on the morning of the 11th. 
No opposition was experienced on the passage. No pre- 
parations for defence had been made. No attack in this 
quarter had been anticipated ; and the appearance of the 
hostile squadron filled the Burmas with equal astonish- 
ment and alarm. 
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The Irawadi, after a course of about nine hundred miles BOUK ILL. 
from its source on the southern face of the mountains cwap.1. 
forming the south-eastern boundary of Asam, divides, like 
the Ganges, as it approaches the sea, into a number of 
anastomosing branches, forming an intricate net-work of 
channels of varying breadth and depth, and constituting a 
delta, of which the Bassein river, or branch, may be 
regarded as the western limit, and the Rangoon river, com- 
municating with the river of Pegu, as the eastern boun- 
dary. The town of Rangoon stands near the apex of a 
fork, between two branches of the Irawadi, one running for 
a short distance to the west, before it turns off to the 
north, the other to the east. The former is considered to 
be more especially the river of Rangoon, which is here 
about eight hundred yards wide. The other, which is 
smaller, is the river of Syriam, a city of Pegu, formerly a 
place of commercial activity, and the site of a Portuguese 
factory: Rangoon had risen to prosperity upon its decline. 
Opposite to Rangoon, on the right bank of the river, was 
situated Dalla, a town of some extent. Rangoon itself 
stood upon the left, or northern bank. Its defeuces were 
contemptible, A quadrangular stockade of teak timbers, 
about twelve feet high, enclosed the whole of the town, 
protected on one face by the river, and on the other three 
sides by a shallow creek leading from the river, and 
expanding at the north-western angle, into a morass, which 
was crussed by a bridge. Each face of the stockade was 
provided with gates ; and, exteriorly to the river-gate, was 
a landing place or wharf, on which the principal battery of 
twelve guns of different calibres was mounted. As soon 
as the Liffey, leading the fleet, had cast anchor off the 
wharf, the Burmas opened a fire, which a few shots from 
the frigate effectually silenced, dismounting the whole of 
the guns, and putting the gunners to flight. The troops 
were immediately disembarked: their landing was unop- 
posed, and they took possession of Rangoon without seeing 
an enemy. A message had been received from the Rewoon 
or Governor, demanding to know what the English wanted, 
and threatening to put to death such Europeans as were in 
his hands, unless the firing ceased. It was brought by an 
American missionary; but before the messenger could 
return, the Rewoon with his subordinates had disappeared, 
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BOOK III. carrying along with him his European and American 
CHAP.L captives, individuals who had settled at Rangoon for 


1824, 


religious or commercial objects.! They were kept in con- 
finement, and repeatedly menaced with instant death ; but 
in the alarm and hurry which prevailed, were finally left 
behind, and were found and set at liberty by their country- 
men. They constituted the sole population of Rangoon 
as the general panic and the rigorous measures of the 
authorities had completely cleared the town of its native 
inhabitants, 

As soon as intelligence was received at Rangoon of the 
appearance of the British vessels off the mouth of the 
river, the Burma functionaries, aware of their inability to 
attempt resistance, adopted at once the policy most fitting 
in their condition, aud admirably calculated to bafile, if 
not ultimately to foil, the objects of the invasion. The 
whole population of Rangoon were commanded to shandon 
their homes, and seek refuge in the adjacent forests. 
The command was strictly enforced ; but it was obeyed 
without reluctance. The people had little to lose in 
abandoning their bamboo huts; and they entertained an 
excessive dread of the ferocity of Europeans. They felt 
also implicit confidence in the irresistible power of their 
Government, and looked forward to the speedy expulsion 
of the intruders, and their triumphant return to their 
habitations. That they were influenced by such feelings 
aud that their expatriation was not wholly compulsory, 
was evident from the prolongation of their absence, and 
the tardiness and hesitation with which they re-peopled 
the place when it was in the occupation of the British, 
and when there was no native authority on the spot to 
punish them for submission to an enemy. The British 
were thus the masters of a deserted town; and all the 
advantages expected from a productive country, and nu- 
merous population, abundance of supplies, and means of 
ascending the river, were wholly deficient. The hopeless- 
ness of an advance into the interior was at once apparent ; 
and it was obvious, that, in the approaching rainy season, 
when the country would become impassable, the opera- 
tions of the campaign must be limited to the immediate 


1 Lieutenant Havelock specifies them as eight British traders and pilots, two 
missionaries, and an Armenian and a Greek. i 
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vicinity of Rangoon. It was discovered, in short, that a BOOK III. 
serious error had been committed; and that, however c#Ap. 1. 
judicious might be the plan of attacking the empire of 
Ava by the sea, the time had been ill-chosen, and the 
scheme of operations injudiciously devised. The expo- 
sure of so large a body of troops to the tropical rains in 
incommodious and imperfectly covered boats, through a 
@ navigation of five hundred miles, with both banks of the 
river in the possession of the enemy, could only have 
ended in the disorganisation and destruction of the force, 
even if such a mode of attempting an offensive movement 
had been possible. Its practicability under any circum- 
stances might well be doubted ; but as events had turned 
out, there was no room for uncertainty. As neither boats 
nor boatmen were to be procured, an advance by water 
was impracticable, and in the like want of land carriage, as 
well as in the inundated state of the country, the army 
was incapable of undertaking any protracted march by 
land. It was evident, therefure, that all that could be 
done, was to place the troops under cover until the ensu- 
ing cold season, and to collect with the least possible 
delay, the provisions and supplies, of which Rangoon was 
totally destitute, and which were only to be obtained from 
the distant settlements of Calcutta and Madras. 

The stockade surrounding Rangoon, however inadequate 
as a defence aguinst European artillery, was a sufficient 
protection against any attacks of the Burmas; and the 
head-quarters and general staff, with the stores and ammu- 
nition, were therefore located in the most commodious and 
secure of the dwellings, which were mostly constructed of 
mats and timber. At a distance of about two miles to 
the north of Rangoon, rose the imposing temple of Schwe- 
da-gon, the Golden Pagoda, a Buddhist shrine of great 
size, and highly reputed sanctity, constructed on the same 
plan as the Buddhist temples in other parts of India, but 
of more than ordinary dimensions and splendour. That 
part of it, which was in a more especial degree the sacred 
portion of the edifice, being supposed to enshrine various 
precious reliques of the Buddhist saints,’ was a gradually 

1 Underneath this mass are said to be deposited relics of the four last 
Buddhas, the staff of Krakuchhanda, the water-pot of Gunaguna, the bathing» 
robe of Kasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of Gantama, or Sakyasinha.— 


Translation of the Inscription on the Great Bell at Shwe-da-gon, by the Lev. 
Mr. Hough,—<Asiatic Researches, xvi. 270. 
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BOOK Il. diminishing cone rising from an octagonal base to the 

cnapr.t height of above 300 feet, and terminating in a spire sur- 
mounted bya Tee or umbrella of open iron-work, from 
which sprang a slender shaft, with a gilded pennant. The 
building was solid and of brick-work, but coated through- 
out with gilding, and decorated with ornamented mould- 
ings and miniature multiples of itself. It stood upon the 
summit of an artificial mound, about thirty feet high,' 
divided into two quadrangular terraces, supported by 
walls, and ascended on either front by stone steps. The 
upper terrace was nine hundred feet long by six hundred 
and eighty-five broad ; and both the terraces and the sides 
of the steps were covered with a multitude of small struc- 
tures, chapels and shrines and cells of the priests, and 
sheds for pilgrims, and grotesque figures, and ornamental 
columns, and large brass bells: all, except the latter, 
made of wood, elaborately carved, and richly painted or 
gilt. The priests had departed with their flocks, and the 
site of Shwe-da-gon formed an important military out- 
work, in which His Majesty’s 69th Regiment and the 
Madras Artillery were posted. Two roads leading from 
the northern gateways connected Rangoon with the 
Pagoda: the sides of the roads were lined by a number 
of small temples and houses, the residences of Pungis or 
Buddhist priests, affording convenient cantonments for 
the troops, as they were deserted by their owners. Ac- 
cordingly, along the most northerly of the two which 
ran over the summit of a line of low elevations, quarters 
were found for the Bengal division, their left resting upon 
the great Pagoda, their right upon Rangoon. Upon the 
more southern road, which was a uniform level, were 
ranged the cantonments of the Madras brigade, facing 
towards the river; and, consequently, having their right 
supported by the Pagoda, their left by the town. In front 
of both lines, extended interminable thickets, interrupted 
occasionally by swamps, which in the rains were swollen 





1 This is the height given by Colonel Symes. There are some singular dis- 
crepancies in this elevation; Captain Snodgrass stating it to be 75 feet above 
the road; and Lieutenant Trant, 200 above the river; and the lowest number 
of the steps, according to Mr. Hough, is 80, which cannot give much less than 
70 fect: these may, perhaps, be reconcilable. Lieutenant Havelock differs 


from the rest also as to the height of the central building, which he reducesto 
130 feet; but this must be a typographical error, as every other authority 
makes it above 300. 
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into deep and unfordable ponds and lakes. A dense BOOK III. 
forest coming close to the foot of the elevation on which cmap. 1. 
it stood, intervened between the Great Pagoda and the 
river. Low elevations, covered with thickets and inter- 1824. 
mixed with morasses, extended round it in other direc- 
tions. The whole face of the country was most unpro- 
pitious to the evolutions of disciplined troops. While 
these dispositions were in progress, detachments were sent 

out to explore the neighbourhood, discover and beat up 

the enemy's posts, and endeavour to bring back the 
fugitive population. Parties wore also sent in the men-of- 

war’s boats up the river, to reconnoltre any defencos the 
Burmas might have constructed, and destroy any armed 
boats or fire-rafts they might meet with. In one of these 
latter excursions, tho boats of the Liffey, with tho Grena- 

dier Company of the 38th, came upon an unfinished 
stockade at the village of Kemendine, about sixty miles 

from Rangoon, which they attacked and stormed, notwith- 
standing it was defeuded by a greatly superior number of 

the enemy who behaved with spirit ; and success was not 
attained without loss. A stronger detachment commanded 

by General Macbean marched on the saine day into the 
interior, and fell in with the Governor of Rangoon. The 
Burmas fled into the thickets ; and no traces of population 

could be detected. Although no cnemy appeared in force, 

yet indications were manifest of his accumulating numbers 

and increasing audacity ; and it was evident, that the ap- 
proaching season would not be passed in inuctivity, al- 
though it would not admit of offensive movements of 
importance. The rains set in with great violence in the 
middle of Bay ; and the vicinity of Kangoon was quickly 
overspread by extensive inundations. 





CHAPTER II. 


Operations against the Burmas,—in Asam,—in Kachar,— 
at Chittagong.— Detachment posted ut Rumoo.— Burmas 
cross the Frontier in great Force.—Inferiority of the 
British, — attacked by the Enemy. — Misconduct of the 
Irregulars, — Retreat and Flight of the Sipahis.— Creat 
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Alarm at Chittagong and Calcutta, — Inactivity of the 
Burmas. — Subsidence of the Panic. — Negrais and 
Cheduba reduced. — The British Lines at Rangoon 
harassed by the Burmas,— Detachment sent against them, 
— unfavourable State of the Country. — Burma Force 
encountered. — Stockades stormed,— Attack on Stockade 
at Kemendine.— Repulsed.— Burma Messengers, — Ob- 
ject to gain Time. — Troops sent against Kemendine, — 
Entrenchment on the Way carried by Storm, — Great 
Slaughter. — Kemendine evacuated by the Enemy, — occu- 
pied permanently by the British. — Sickness of the Troops, - 
— Unhealthiness of the Season, — Deficiency and Un- 
wholesomeness of Food, — Mortality. — Re-appearance of 
the Burmas,— Defeat of Part of their Force, — Affair 
at Dalla, — Stockades at the Confluence of the Rangoon 
and Lyne Rivers, — attacked by the Flotilla with Troops 
on board, and stormed.—Land Column attack Stockades 
at Kamrut,— seven Stockades, two principal stormed, the 
Lest abandoned.— Burma Commander among the hilted. 
— Country inundated, — Expeditions by Water,— against 
Syriam, — Dalla,—and by Sea against Tavoy,— Mergui 
Ye,— and Martaban.— Attempt to recover the Shwe-da- 
gon by the “Invulnerables,’ — War-boats captured. —~— 
Stockades onthe River Bank destroyed.— Madras Troops 
sent against Ayklu, — repulsed with Loss. —A second 
Detachment sent against the Place,—found abandoned. 
— Entrenchments at Thantubain on the Lyne River, 
taken and destroyed. — Force enfecbled by Sickness. — 
Approach of Maha Bandoola with Sixty Thousand Men. 
— British Force surrounded. — Burmas suffered to ad- 
vance: their Left attacked and defeated,— repulsed at 
Aemendine,— their Right attacked and routed.— Grand 
Army dispersed, — lially at Kukien.— Attempts to burn 
Rangoon, — bafied.— Entrenchments at Kokien attacked 
and stormed. — Successes of the Flotilla. — Bundoola re- 
treats to Donabew, — altered Objects of the Campaign on 
the Part of the Burmas. 


BOOK III. Wo the principal manifestation of the British power 

CHAP. II, was directed against Rangoon, the expulsion of the 
Burmas from the frontier countries which they had in- 
1824. vaded, was attempted with but partial success. A force col- 
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lected in Asam, under Brigadier-General Mc Morine,'moved BOOK III, 
from Goalpara, on the 13th of March; and advanced to cnapr.n. 
Gohati, where the Burmas had thrown up stockades, but 
abandoned them on the approach of the force. Thepeople 184. 
of the country, who had been treated by the Burmas with 

the most unsparing cruelty, cordially welcomed the arrival 

of their deliverers; but their unwarlike character and 
miserable condition, rendered their co-operation of little 

value ; and the great difficulty of procuring supplies, as 

well as the labour of traversing a country devoid of roads, 
overrun with jungle, and broken up by swamps and water- 
courses, compelled the Brigadier to suspend his advance, 
sending forward a detachment of five companies of the 

46th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Richards, 

to meet the Commissioner, who had arrived at Noagong, 

from Sylhet, across the Jyntia hills. Reinforced by Mr. 

Scott’s escort, Colonel Richards moved on to Kaliabar, 

and compelled the Burmas to continue their retreat in an 
easterly direction to Maura Mukh. There the Governor 

of Asam with a force of not more than a thousand men 

had stockaded himself; but Colonel Richards, who, in 
consequence of the death of Brigadicr Mc Morine, had 
succecded to the chief command, was unable for want of 
supplies to follow up his advantage. He returned, there- 

fore, to Gohati ; and as the rainy season set in, no further 
movement of any importance, on either side, was prac- 
ticable. The expulsion of the Burmas from Upper Asam 

was consequently deferred. 

The Burmas, as we have seen, had withdrawn from 
Kachar in the beginning of the year; but it was only to 
return in greater force. In the beginning of June, they 
repeated their incursions from Manipur, cight thousand 
strong, and they gave out that they formed only the van 
of a more formidable armament. They advanced to the 
heights of Talain, Dudhpatli, and Jatrapur, and stockaded 
themselves in their former positions. The weak division 
of native troops, which had been left at Sylhet, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Innes, advanced on the 27th June against 
the Burma stockade, at Talain, on the bank of the Barak 


! It consisted of seven companies of the 46th N. I., and six of the Rung- 
pore Local Corps, the Dinapore Local battalion, a wing of the Champaran 
Local Corps, three brigades of six pounders, and a small body ot Irregular 
Horse, besides a gun-boat flotilla on the Brahmaputra. 
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BOOK If]. river. An attempt was made to dislodge the enemy ; but 
cnaP. 11, their superior numbers and the strength of the position 
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rendered it unsuccessful. The division retreated to Bha- 
drapur ; and as the increasing inclemency of the weather 
suspended all operations, the Burmas retained their 
occupation of Kachar. 

The troops assembled for the protection of the south- 
eastern frontier were concentrated at Chittagong, under 
Colonel Shapland,' and a detachment was thrown forward 
to Ramoo, under the command of Captain Noton, con- 
sisting of five Companies of the 45th Native Infantry, 
with two guns, and details from the Mug levy and Chitta- 
gong Provincial battalion. Neither the numerical strength 
of the detachment, nor the quality of the troops, fitted 
it for so exposed a position, of the extreme peril of which, 
the authorities in Bengal seem to have been ill-informed. 
In like manner, as the Government of Bengal had directed 
its principal blow against what it deemed the most vul- 
nerable point of the Burma dominions, the Court of Ava 
had, with great judgment, directed its main effort against 
the most feebly defended and easily accessible part of the 
British frontier. A force of more than ten thousand men 
was ordered to move through Arakan upon Chittagong, 
and the command was given to Maha Bandoola. The 
assemblage of this large body under a general who was 
known to have been a strenuous advocate of the war, and 
bore a high reputation for courage and enterprise, was \. ell 
known both in Chittagong and Calcutta: but the strength 
of the force and the character of the leader were strangely 
undervalued ; and it was believed, that the weak division 
at Chittagong was sufficient not only for the defence of 
the province, but even for the subjugation of Arakan. 
This misappreciation of the danger which impended over 
the frontier, could only be explained by a mistaken esti- 
mate of the inefficiency of the Burma equipment, and 
the pre-occupation of the Government by the expedition 
to Rangoon. Whatever was the cause, the inadequacy of 
the defensive arrangements in this quarter was signally 
punished ; and the consequences might have been still 


1 The Chittagong division was formed of the left wing of the 27th N.I., five 
Companies of the 40th, and the lst battalion of the 45th, a Provincial batta- 
lion, and a Mug levy, a corps of natives of Arakan recently enrolled. 
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more disastrous, if the Burma general had continued his BOOK III. 
movements with the spirit with which they were com- omar. 11. 
menced. 

The army of Arakan made its appearance on the Chit- 1824. 
tagong frontier in the beginning of May, nearly simulta- 
neously with the arrival of the British expedition at 
Rangoon. The Burmas crossed the Naf, and advanced to 
Retnapalang, within fourteen miles of Ramoo, where the 
force, actually mustering eight thousand men, was con- 
centrated under the four Rajas of Arakan, Ramri, Sando- 
way, and Cheduba, acting under the orders of Maha 
Bandoola, who remained with o reserve at Arakan. On 
the 13th of May, they advanced to a small river flowing 
past Ramoo, but were prevented from crossing it by the 
fire of the two six-pounders of Captain Noton’s detach- 
ment. On the 15th of May, they effected the passage. 
To oppose them, Captain Noton had not above three 
hundred and fifty regular infantry, even after being joined 
on the 11th by Captain Trueman with three weak Com- 
panies of the 40th: he had also with him two hundred 
and fifty provincials, and four hundred of the Mug levy; 
but their evident unsteadiness, as the hour of encounter 
approached, shewed that no reliance could be placed upon 
any except the regular troops. His force was drawn up 
by Captain Noton behind a bank surrounding the encamp- 
ment ; his right was flanked by the river. About sixty 
paces in front was a tank, at which a strong picquet was 
stationed. At another tank to the rear, upon his left, 
were posted the Provincials, and the Mug levy: the regular 
Sipahis with the six-pounders formed his front. The 
Burmas took possession of a tank to the left of the en- 
campment, surrounded as usual by a high bank which 
screened them in some degree from the fire of the detach- 
ment; and from which they pushed forward in their usual 
manner, sheltering themselves by burrowing in the ground, 
until on the morning of the 17th, they were within twelve 
paces of the picquets, with whom they exchanged a smart 
fire. The Provincials stationed at the tank on the left could 
no longer be kept to their post : they fled, and were followed 
by the levy. The tank was immediately occupied by the 
Burmas, who had spread into the rear; and the position 
was untenable. A retreat was ordered, and for a short time 
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BOOK III. conducted with some degree of regularity, until the party 
CHAP. 11. arrived at the bank of a small rivulet, when the men, 





harassed by the superior numbers and increasing boldness 
of the enemy, threw away their arms, and plunged in a 
disorderly crowd into the water. In the retreat, Captains 
Noton, Trueman, and Pringle, Lieutenant Grigg, Ensign 
Bennett, and Assistant-Surgeon Maysmore, were killed. 
Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, and Codrington escaped, the 
two former being wounded. Many of the Sipahis made 
their way in scattered parties to Chittagong, and the whole 
number missing were about two hundred and fifty, some 
of whom were sent prisoners to Ava, where they confirmed 
the Court in their opinion of the irresistible prowess of 
their soldiers, and in the confidence of their ultimate 
triumph. Nor were these notions wholly unshared by 
the inhabitants of the British provinces ; and Chittagong 
and Dacca were filled with consternation. The panic 
spread even to Calcutta; and however absurd the sup- 
position, it was thought to be not impossible that a Burma 
force might penetrate through the Sunderbans to the 
metropolis of British India. Weak as was the detachment 
at Chittagong, a rapid movement of the Burmas might 
have compelled its retreat; and Chittagong, and perhaps 
Dacca, might have been taken and destroyed; but the 
opportunity was lost in idle exultation. Before operations 
were resumed, the setting-in of the rains rendered the 
roads impassable ; and the reinforcements, which might 
have prevented the disaster at Ramoo, reached Chittagong 
early in June, and placed it out of danger! The occupa- 
tion of Rangoon had now also become a source of anxiety 
to the Court of Ava; and, although they affected to look 
upon it as a trap into which the invading armament had 
fallen, they found it necessary to recall their general and 
the choicest of their troops from Arakan to punish the 
intruders. The Arakan force consequently retired from 
Chittagong; and the alarm which the late defeat had 
inspired yielded to a sensé of security. The disaster at 
Ramoo reflected no dishonour on the British officers and 
regular troops. The misconduct and flight of the irregu- 
Jars rendered the conflict hopeless against numbers, whose 


' His Majesty’s 44th, from Calcutta, and 15th, N.I., from Dacca; two Regi- 
ments of N.I. also armved frcm Madras, besides cruzzers and gun-boats. 
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superiority required the same steady valour which the BOOK III. 
regular troops displayed in every individual of the entire car. 0. 
division, to have been successfully withstood. 

While the expedition was pursuing its course to the 1824. 
Irawadi, detachments had been sent to reduce Negrais and 
Cheduba, under the respective commands of Major Wahab 
and Brigadier McCreagh. They rejoined the army at 
Rangoon early in Juno, having effected their objects. At 
the former, a stockade was stormed, and carried without 
loss, and some guns were captured: but no advantage 
appeared likely to result from the permanent possession 
of the island, which was found to be of inconsiderable 
extent and covered with impenetrable thicket. It was 
abandoned. Cheduba proved to be of more importance, 
and some resistance was experienced from a strong stock- 
ade which defended the chief town: it was, however, 
carried by storm. Of the Burma garrison, a great number, 
including their commander, were killed, and the rest 
crossed over to the main land. The Raja was subsequently 
taken, and sent a prisoner to Fort William. Colonel 
Mc Creagh then proceeded to Rangoon with His Majesty’s 
13th, which had formed part of the detachment, leaving the 
20th Native Infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Hampton, 
and His Majesty’s sloop Slaney, to retain the occupation 
of the island, the inhabitants of which readily submitted 
to British rule. 

The divisions that rejoined the main body found, that, 
notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the weather, 
neither the British commander nor the Burma leaders 
intended to suffer it to be a season of inactivity. The 
latter had been joined by considerable reinforcements, and 
had commenced constructing stockades in every direction, 
so as to cut off the communication with the interior; 
while by night and day they kept up a harassing succession 
of attacks upon the picquets, sending parties through the 
jungle, who approached unperceived close to the sentinels, 
and killed any stragglers whom they found off their guard. 
Fire-rafts were also frequently sent down the stream, 
against whose mischievous effects it required the unceasing 
vigilance and activity of the seamen to defend the numer- 
ous vessels off Rangoon. In order to check these 
annoyances, and feel the strength of the Burmas, a recon- 
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BOOK III. noissance was made by General Campbell on the 26th 
onaP. 1. May, with four companies of Europeans, two of the 13th, 
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and two of the 38th, amounting to four hundred men, and 
two hundred and fifty Sipahis, and a gun and howitzer, 
from the Bengal Artillery. The path led at times through 
a close forest, and was obstructed, not only by natural 
impediments, but by trees, felled and strewn across it ; and 
where it opened, it came upon fields of rice and plains 
knee-deep in water. Rain fell heavily, and the fatigue of 
dragging the guns became so great, that the cattle and 
men were completely exhausted when they had marched 
but about five miles from Rangoon. They were conse- 
quently sent back under the escort of the native soldiers, 
and General Campbell resumed his route with his handful 
of Europeans alone. At the distance of about eight miles, 
a body of the enemy, estimated at seven thousand strong 
was discovered, having their front defended by two in- 
trenchments, breast high, with an interior ditch. Dis- 
posing one company so as to kcep the main force in check, 
the other assailed the stockados ; and the men fcrced their 
way in by tearing down the stakes, or clambering over 
them, with the assistance of each other. The Burmas 
stood their ground for some short time, and a conflict 
hand to hand ensued, in which the superior hardihood and 
vigour of the European prevailed over barbarian courage ; 
and the bayonet in the hands of the latter, proved a 
weapon, against which the heavy sword and short spear of 
the former were unavailing. A frightful carnage took 
place ; the survivors fled into the forest, and the stockades 
were set on fire. The troops were then drawn up against 
the main body, but no disposition was shewn by them to 
revenge the capture of the stockades, and the division 


_ Slowly and unmolested returned to its cantonments. The 


British loss was comparatively inconsiderable.! On the 
following morning, Brigadier Macbean, with two regiments 
marched towards the post occupied by the Burmas; but 
no traces of them were observable, Another stockade 


1 One officer, Lieutenant Howard of the 13th, was killed, and two Lieute- 
nants, Michel and O’Halloran, of the 38th, were severely wounded ; the former 
died a few days afterwards. Nine rank and file were killed, and twenty-five 
wounded. Of the Burmas,ahove three hundred dead bodies were found in the 
stockades and adjacent fields.—Despatch, Sir A. Campbell, ist June. Docu- 
ments, 55 A. 
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was discovered, and stormed on the morning of the 30th, BOOK LIL. 
not far from the Great Pagoda. CHAP, I. 

The capture of their stockades on the 28th and 30th 
June, had no effect in discouraging the Burmas from their 182+ 
plan of surrounding the British troops in Rangoon, and 
either destroying them, or compelling them to surrender. 
Preparations on a large scale were begun, and works of 
great extent and strength were constructed at Kemendine, 
against which it was determined to make a joint attack 
from the shore and from the river. Three columns marched 
against the position on the northern and eastern faces, 
while two of the Company’s cruizers, and other armed 
vessels, having three hundred of His Majesty's 41st on 
board, ascended the Irawadi. General Campbell was on 
board one of the cruizers. One column of Madras troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, soon came into action, 
but was unable to penetrate through the enemy’s outer 
entrenchments, The second column, the Madras European 
Regiment, under Colonel Hodgson, although receivod by a 
heary fire, might have succeeded in the attempt, but an 
unseasonable discharge of grape from some of the armed 
vessels crossing its line of advance, inflicted more damage 
than had been suffered from the enemy, and deterred the 
troops from prosecuting this assault. The third column 
failed to force its way through the thickets to any point 
where it could take part in the engagement. The troops 
were ordered to retreat, and the vessels fell down the 
river, yielding to the Burmas the honour of the day, and 
inspiriting them to persevere in the contest. 

Previously to this failure, two several missions had ar- 
rived, which professed to have come from the newly ap- 
pointed Rewoon, or Governor of Rangoon, and from the 
Viceroy of Pegu, to demand the cause of attack upon 
Rangoon, and to propose a conference at Donabew with 
the British commissioners. This was declined. The mes- 
sengers of the Viceroy were apprised that the transmission 
of despatches to Ava would alone meet the wishes of the 
British officers; and they promised to return with the 
Viceroy’s concurrence: but as they never again made 
their appearance, it was probable, that their purpose had 
been to observe the condition of the British force, and to 
obtain a suspension of hostilities. In this latter respect 
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BOOK Ill, they were disappointed, as arrangements were imme- 
cuar.u. diately adopted for repeating the attack on Kemendine. 
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Accordingly, on the 10th July, a strong force was sent 
against that post and the stockades which had been 
erected between it and the Great Pagoda. It consisted of 
three thousand men, with four 18-pounders and four 
howitzers, under the Commander-in-Chief; and two divi- 
sions of armed vessels were employed to assail the river 
face. On the march, a strong stockade was found about 
two miles from the town, of which the front faced a plain 
covered with water, and the other three-sides were imbed- 
ded in the surrounding forest. A strong Burma division 
occupied the post. After battering the open face for an 
hour, a gap was effected, by which an opening was made 
for the storming column of the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and His Majesty's 41st. At the same time, a second 
column of four companies of the 13th and 38th Regiments, 
clambered over the palisades in the rear of the entrench- 
ment. The Burmas were thus hemmed in between the 
two parties, and fell in great numbers before the resistless 
bayonet. At this period of the war, the Burmas, expect- 
ing no quarter, fought with desperation when unable to 
escape, and requited the forbearance of the soldiers by 
treacherous attempts against their lives, which proved 
most fatal to themselves. The slaughter was in all cases 
disproportionate to the numbers engaged, and to the loss 
of the assailants. 

The force then moved on to the attack of the Kemen- 
dine stockade; but by the time it had cleared a way 
through the thickets, and taken up its position opposite to 
the works, with the left resting on the river, and the right 
extending inland, night had set in, and the troops had to 
bivouac in the forest. Batteries were also erected without 
loss of time, and notwithstanding heavy falls of rain, were 
ready to open at daybreak. A practicable breach was soon 
made ; but the total silence that prevailed in the entrench- 
ment, rendered it probable, that the Burmas had not 
awaited the assault. This was the case: they had aban- 
doned their defence during the night, carrying with them 
their dead and wounded. As the post of Kemendine formed 
a convenient station for commanding the passage of the 
river above Rangoon, and could be supported from Shwe- 
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da-gon hill, it was determined to occupy it permanently ; BOOK ITI. 
and a hundred Europeans, with a Regiment of Madras onap. 11. 
Native Infantry were left as its garrison. The Burmas 
drew back from their proximity to the British lines, and 24, 
concentrated their forces at Donabew, above fifty miles 

from Rangoon. 

A short interval of inaction followed the capture of the 
stockades at Kemendine, and nothing was felt of the 
enemy until the close of the month. The interruption of 
active operation on the part of the invaders was unavoid- 
able ; partly from the state of the country, but in a still 
greater degree from the first appearance of that sickness 
which continued to prevail during the remainder of the 
rainy season, and was attended with the most extensive 
mortality. It began with an epidemic fever, which at- 
tacked individuals of all ranks, including the Commander- 
in-chief, and which, although rarely fatal, left the system 
so much enfeebled as to be peculiarly liable to maladies 
incidental to exposure to the heavy rains and scorching 
sun of a tropical climate. To aggravate these causes, the 
quantity and quality of the supplies provided for the troops 
proved defective. Relying upon the reported facility of 
obtaining cattle and vegetable food at Rangoon, it had not 
been thought necessary to embark any extraordinary 
stores on board the transports from Calcutta; and the 
Madras troops landed with a still more limited stock. As 
soon as the deficiency was ascertained, arrangements were 
made to remedy it: but the arrival of provisions from 
Bengal demanded time, and in the interval the troops 
were dependent for sustenance upon salt meat, much of 
which was in a state of putrescence, and biscuit originally 
of an inferior description, and further deteriorated by the 
influence of the climate in engendering rapid decomposi- 
tion. The want of sufficient and wholesome food aggra- 
vated the evil effects of the super-abundant moisture of 
the atmosphere, and the evolution of deleterious vapours 
from the decaying vegetable matter of the surrounding 
thickets ; and the hospitals speedily became crowded with 
sick, beyond the means at command of remedial treat- 
ment. Fever and dysentery were the prevailing maladies, 
and were ascribable to local causes; but scurvy and 
hospital gangrene by which they were followed, were 
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BOOK III. mainly attributable to the want of proper and salutary 
cHaP, mm, nourishment. Such were the consequences of these com- 
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bined causes, that towards the end of the monsoon, 
scarcely three thousand men were fit for active duty. 
Their spirit remained, however, unimpaired, and with the 
intermission of the wet weather, and the arrival of more 
adequate supplies, the troops, although their numbers 
were greatly thinned by disease and death, were restored 
in some degree to health and efficiency.' 

Disease was not, however, the only enemy which the 
British had to encounter ; and after a few weeks of repose, 
their exertions in the field were again attended with a re- 
newal of their triumphs, as well as by an aggravation of 
their sufferings. Towards the end of June, the Burmas 
were observed crossing in considerable numbers from Dalla, 
on the right bank of the river, to the left above Kemen- 
dine ; and on the Ist of July, the forests in front of the 
Bengal lines were occupied by the enemy, while three 
columns, each estimated at a thousand strong moved to 
the right, as if intending to interpose between the lines 
and the town. They were encountered by a company of 
the 7th, and two of the 22nd Madras Infantry, with a 
couple of guns, under the personal direction of General 
Campbell, and were soon driven from their forward posi- 
tion and dispersed. No further attack was made; but 
the Burmas were evidently pursuing their former plan of 
hemming in the British, and compelling them to retire, 
either by force of arms, or by the impossibility of avail- 
ing themselves of the resources of the country. The check 
received on the Ist, had no effect on their movements ; 
and on the following, a body marched upon Dalla. They 
were repulsed, but with the loss of the officer command- 
ing, Captain Isaacs of the Madras Army. As the town 
which had been deserted by the inhabitants, served only 


1 “During June, July, August, September, and October, the average 
monthly admissions into the hospital from the Artillery, were sixty-five Euro- 
peans and sixty-two Natives, being nearly one-third of the former, and one- 
fourth of the latter; and large as was this number, I am assured it was 
considerably less in proportion than that which was exhibited by any (at least) 
European regiment, in either division of the army. Of the Europeans, those 
who died were a fraction less than one in twelve; of the Natives, something 
less than one in twenty. On the setting in of the cold season, the general 
sickness began to decline, and from January to July, 1825, was comparatively 
moderate.”—Dr. Waddell on the Diseases among the British troops at Ran- 
goon.—Trans. Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 3, 249. 
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to give cover to the enemy’s approaches, it was de- BOOK III. 
stroyed. CHAP. II. 

The appointment of a new commander, the Thamba 
Wungyi, in place of the Thekia Wungyi, who had failed 1874. 
to fulfil the injunction of the Court to annihilate the 
invaders, gave ap additional impulse to the operations of 
the Burmas, and rendered them so daring and trouble- 
some, that Sir A. Campbell determined to drive the 
enemy toa greater distance. They had taken up a very 
strong position, about seven miles above Rangoon, at a 
place where another branch of the Irawadi, the Lyne, 
joins the Rangoon river; and had there constructed three 
large stockades, which completely commanded the stream. 
The first of these, stood on the right bank of the Rangoon 
branch, about eight hundred yards below the junction of 
the rivers ; the second, on the left bank, at a similar dis- 
tance; and the third, on the point of land at the con- 
fluence, which, from its having a small pagoda on it, was 
denominated Pagoda point. At Kamarut,a mile and a 
half above this, on the left bank of the Lyne, but at some 
distance from the bank, was a fourth stockade of still 
greater extent, connected with the others by subsidiary 
entrenchments. The works were defended by a force of 
at least ten thousand men. On the morning of the 8th of 
July, a flotilla consisting of two of the Company’s cruizers, 
and several smaller vessels, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Frazer, of His Majesty’s ship Larne, having on 
board General Campbell, with two hundred and sixty men 
of the 41st regiment, a company of the Madras European 
Regiment, and detachments of the 3rd, 10th, and 17th 
Madras Infantry, ascended the river. The fire from the 
vessels soon overpowered that of the stockades; and 
having effected a breach in the entrenchments on the 
right hand, the troops disembarked, and carried the work 
by storm. The second stockade, was in like manner taken 
by escalade ; and the third was abandoned. 

While these operations were proceeding against the 
works on the river, a column composed of detachments 
from the different European regiments, the 13th, 38th, 
and 89th, the Madras European Regiment, and the 7th 
Native Infantry, with artillery, under the command of 
Brigadier General Macbean, marched from the Shwe-da- 
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LOOK III. gon upon Kamarut. The thickness of the forest com- 
cHap.u. pelled the return of the field-ordnance, with the exception 
~————= of some small howitzers; and the march was further 
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impeded by heavy rain. The column, however, advanced 
to the edge of a plain, where they could distinguish a 
series of seven different stockades giving mutual support 
to each other, and occupied by a numerous body of troops, 
who manifested entire confidence in the impregnability of 
their defences. After reconnoitring the works, General 
Macbean ordered the nearest of the stockades to be at- 
tacked ; and it was immediately escaladed and taken by 
the 13th and 38th. As soon as it was cleared, the troops 
were again formed and led against a second stockade, 
which they carried in an equally intrepid manner. In this 
attack, Major Sale, of His Majesty’s 13th, was engaged in 
‘single conflict with a Burma of rank, who fell bencath his 
sword, The slaughter was fearful; and those who fled 
from it were too much alarmed to think of rallying. The 
panic was communicated to their companions; and the 
remaining stockades were carried with little resistance. 
An attempt of the fugitives to assemble on the skirts of 
the forest was frustrated by a few discharges of musquetry ; 
and the whole of the entrenchments at Kamarut were in 
the possession of the British. Eight hundred of the 
enemy were found dead in the stockades, and numbers of 
the wounded perished in the thickets into which they had 
been conveyed ; among the latter, was Thamba Wungyi, 
the Burma commander. The capture of so many stockades, 
and the deliberate valour with which they were stormed 
and carried, almost exclusively by the bayonet, first struck 
terror into the Burmas; and they learned no longer to 
think themselves secure within the entrenchments, A 
strong impression was also made upon the Court: and 
they now began, though reluctantly, to admit some doubt 
of their triumph, unless the genius of Maha Dandoola 
should redeem the reputation of their arms. 

The inundation of the country, and the sickly state of 
the, troops, precluded the possibility of offensive operations 
on an extensive scale. Sir A. Campbell confined his 
movements, therefore, to the reduction of the districts 
which were accessible by water. Syriam, the ancient 
capital of Pegu, near the junction of the Pegu river with 
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that of Rangoon, was attacked and taken on the 4th of BOOK III. 
August, by a party of His Majesty's 41st, the Madras cnar. 1. 
European Regiment, and 12th Madras N. I, and a division ——- = 
of seamen from the flotilla. The Burmas had fortified 1824. 
themselves in the old Portuguese factory, but had not 

courage to face an escalade. After a brisk fire, they fled 

as the troops advanced to the assault. <A detachment was 

also sent to the opposite district of Dalla, where a stock- 

ade was in like manner deserted. Although harassing to 

the troops, these excursions had the effect of relieving the 
inhabitants from the military conscription to which they” 

were subject : and some of them now ventured to return 

to Rangoon. The people of Pegu also began to cherish 

hopes of being enabled to shake off the yoke which they 

had borne for the last sixty years, and again becoming an 
independent kingdom under some descendant of their 

former kings. All encouragement to this effect was, how- _ 

ever, abstained from : as it was thought that it might entail, ,, 

upon the Company the obligation of upholding a govern- 

ment incompetent to defend itself, and involve the British 

in an embarrassing connection, unlikely to be attended 

with advantage. It was, therefore, resolved not to coun- 

tenance any insurrectional movements amonst the Tualaina, 

or people of Pegu: and this cautious policy made them 
backward in identifying their interests with those of the 
invaders. 

The naval resources which were available induced Sir A. 
Campbell to extend his operations against the maritime 
possessions of Ava; and at the end of August, a division, 
consisting of His Majesty's 89th and the 7th Madras 
Infantry under Lieut.-Colonel Miles, with several gun- 
brigs and cruizers, were sent against the coast of Tenaserim, 

a narrow but productive strip of land, extending four 
hundred miles along the bay of Bengal towards the south, 
in which direction it was bounded by the Malay states 
dependent on Siam, while, on the east, a range of moun- 
tains separated it from that kingdom. The chief towns, 
Tavoy and Mergui, speedily fell into the hands of the 
British. At the former, a party friendly to them, headed 
by the second in authority, seized upon the Governor, and 
delivered up the town. At Mergui, some resistance was 
experienced: but after the fire from the defences was 
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BOOK III. silenced by the cruizers, the troops landed and stormed 
cHAP. 11. the principal stockade. The people, a mixed race of 
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Burmas and Peguers, at first fled; but shortly afterwards 
returned, and submitted readily to their new masters. At 
the same time, the reduction of the whole of the Tena- 
serim provinces was completed, by the capture of 
Martaban, 2 considerable town on the Sanluen river; and 
the subjugation of the district of Ye, by a detachment of 
His Majesty’s 41st, and the 3rd N. IL, under Lieut.-Colonel 
Goodwin. Some resistance was encountered at Martaban, 
where the Burmas were in considerable strength, and of 
which the defences were formidable: the stockades were, 
however, carried hy the combined exertions of the naval 
and land forces, without any heavy loss. Ye tendered a 
voluntary surrender; the Burma troops abandoning the 
neighbourhood, and withdrawing to the vicinity of Ran- 
goon. Thither, also, the Europeans returned, while the 
Native troops were left to garrison the conquered 
provinces, In the northern districts, as in the southern, 
the people, principally Talains or natives of Pegu, after a 
short interval of alarm and flight, returned to their habi- 
tations; and the resources of Tenaserim became fully 
disposable. They were found to be of importance; 
furnishing supplies of vegetables and of cattle to Rangoon 
and affording a comparatively healthy station, to which 
the convalescents of the army might be sent with ad- 
vantage. 

On their part the Burmas were not idle; and although 
equally prevented from moving in large bodies by the 
state of the country, they hovered round the British out- 
posts on either bank of the river, and kept up a series of 
petty but harassing mancuvres. A body of picked men, 
supposed to be protected by charms and amulets against 
wounds, attempted a night assault upon the post at the 
Great Pagoda, but were easily repulsed, and taught, by the 
loss of twenty of their number, the fallacy of their fancied 
invulnerability. On the Dalla side of the river, a small 
post, which had been established to hold the Burmas in 
check, and was supported by several gun-brigs anchored 
in an adjacent inlet of the main river, was attacked on the 
night of the 5th September, while a number of war-boats 
attempted to cut off the gun-brigs. Both attacks were 
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repulsed ; and the boats of the Larne, which had been BOOK III. 
manned and rowed up the creek, at the first alarm, put onar.1. 
the Burma flotilla to flight, and captured five of their 
number. On the Rangoon river, above Pagoda Point, the 1824. 
Burmas had erected stockades, and were busy in preparing 
fire-rafts, when they were disturbed by a detachment of 
European and native troops, under Brigadier-General 
Fraser, who had succeeded General Macbean, in the com- 
mand of the Madras division, and by a naval force under 
Captain Chads of His Majesty’s ship Arachne, which had 
joimed the squadron. The combined force ascended tho 
river about twenty miles, and discovered and destroyed 
several stockades, the Burmas in which, after exchanging 
their fire with the flotilla, fled as soon as the troops were 
landed for the assault, evincing the impression which had 
been made upon their fears by the destruction which had 
hitherto befallen their entrenchments. A circumstance 
occurred, however, at this time, which might have been 
expected to have re-animated their cunfidence in their 
system of making war. 

In the beginning of October, information having been 
received that the Burmas had strengthened themselves at 
Kyklu, about fourteen miles from Rangoon, Sir A. Camp- 
bell determined to dislodge them ; and, in order to gratify 
the Madras troops, who felt aggrieved that they had not 
hitherto been allowed to lead the way to victory, but had 
been employed only to second and support the Europeans, 
the enterprise was entrusted to them alone; a brigade of 
the 3rd and 34th Native Infantry, about eight hundred 
strong, with two howitzers, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sinith, being sent against the enemy. He marched 
early on the 4th of October, and, after some delay and 
fatigue occasioned by the state of the country, arrived 
towards evening at an entrenchinent occupied by the 
Burmas. An attempt to carry it by escalade was defeated, 
with the loss of Lieutenant Campbell of the Pioneers, 
who was mortally wounded. The howitzers were then 
brought up, and after a few discharges, the work was taken 
in flank, and the Burmas retreated into the thickets adja- 
cent. From information obtained from the prisoners, it 
appeared that the Burmas were in greater force at Kyklu 
than had been anticipated, and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
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BOOK ILI. applied for a reinforcement of a detachment of European 
cuap.u. troops. The Commander-in-Chief refused to allow any 
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European soldiers to be sent,! but despatched three hun- 
dred of the Madras Infantry, with two more field-pieces, 
and with these Colonel Smith marched upon Kyklu on 
the morning of the 7th. On his approach to the position, 
a succession of breastworks arrested his advance. They 
were stormed, but with unavoidable delay; and it was 
five in the afternoon before the force arrived at the prin- 
cipal stockade, resting on an eminence on its right, the 
summit of which was covered by a fortified Pagoda. A 
column of attack under Major Wahab was directed to ad- 
vance against the stockade in front, while another under 
Captain Williamson diverged to the right, to assault it in 
flank. <A third column formed a reserve, while a party of 
the 28th N. 1. was directed to carry the Pagoda. The 
Burmas permitted the column of attack to approach 
within sixty yards without firinga shot, when they poured 
upon them a fire of grape and musquetry, so steadily 
maintained, that the Sipahis quailed beneath it. Major 
Wahab and the leading officers and men were killed or 
wounded, and the remainder, losing their self-command, 
lay down to screen themselves from the fire. The party 
sent against the Pagoda had been unable to make any im- 
pression upon the post, and had fallen back, pursued by 
the Burmas. The column that was to have taken the 
works in flank had not made its appearance. Hopeless of 
retrieving the day, Colonel Smith ordered a retreat, which 
began with some degree of order, but soon degenerated 
into a flight; and the men rushed in a confused mass 
down the hill, closely followed by the Burmas. The pursuit 
was checked by the approach of Captain Williamson’s 
division, which, unable to penetrate through the thicket, 
had retraced its steps, and debouched in time to oppose 
a steady front to the enemy. The column of reserve also 
succeeded in rallying the fugitives; and the whole re- 
treated in good order to Todaghee, where they arrived at 


} See Lieutenant Havelock’s account of this transaction: he justly observes: 
*‘the catastrophe at Kaihloo is to be attributed to a false partition of force.” 
Native soldiers are most effective when associated with Europeans: the 
absence of the latter on thas occasion evidently originated in feelings incom- 
patible with the real interests and reputation of the army.—Memoeirgon the 
Campaigns of Ava, p. 124. 
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eleven at night. Two officers! and twenty men were killed, BOOK III. 
and six officers and sixty men were wounded in this affair. omAp. 11. 
A report was forwarded to Ava, that a great victory had 
been won ; and the fact was confirmed by the transmission 
of the arms and accoutrements of the fallen soldiers. 
Great exultation was manifested, and commendations and 
rewards conferred upon the Tsada Woon, who commanded 
the Burma force. 

Whatever may have been the inducement to incur the 
hazard of discomfiture at Kyklu, its actual occurrence was 
too obviously mischievous, and was too intolerable to the 
spirit of the army to be passed over without retribution. 
Immediate measures were adopted to remedy the evil con- 
sequences of the disaster, and a force of four hundred and 
twenty Europeans, and three hundred and fifty Native 
Infantry, with three field-pieces, was detached against 
Kyklu, on the afternoon of the 17th, under Brigadier 
M-Creagh. On approaching the position, the division 
found the mangled boidies of those who fell on the 7th, 
suspended to the trees by the road-side, after having 
suffered every inutilation that barbarian cruelty could 
devise. Tho sight served to rouse the indignation of the 
troops, and they pressed on eagerly to revenge their com- 
panions In arms, Their vengeance was disappuinted : the 
enemy had not waited for the certain retaliation, but had 
fallen back to Koghahi, where he was reported to have 
recelved reinforcements, and thrown up eutrenchmeuts. 
Brigadier M’Creagh continued his march to the spot indi- 
cated, but found no other vestige of the Burmas than an 
unfinished and abandoned stockade. Having destroyed 
the woiks at the different stations, the division returned 
to Rangoun without the loss of a man. 

Nor was the expedition to Kyklu the only action at this 
period, notwithstanding the physical obstacles to military 
operation and the crippled condition of the force, which 
evinced the spirit of both the naval and military services. 
The brother of the King of Ava, the Prince of Tharawadi, 
who had been placed at the head of the Burma army, had 
continued in position with his main body at Donabew, but 
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! Captain Allen and Lientenant Bond of the 34th Madras N.I. Lieutenant 
Trant, who was with the columns, and has given a very distinct account of the 
action, makes tLe killed amount to forty.—I'wo Years ia Ava, p. 97. 
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BOOK III. had detached a part of his force under the Kye Wungyi, a 
CHAP. I. principal member of the ministry’, to Thantabain on the 
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Lyne river. Here he was attacked, on the 8th of October, 
by Major Evans, with three hundred of His Majesty’s 
38th, one hundred of the Madras Light Infantry, with a 
detachment of Artillery and a division of gun-boats, the 
flotilla being commanded by Captain Chads. The party 
proceeded by water. On the 7th they arrived opposite to 
Thantabain, which was defended by three breast-works of 
timber, and fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun. After 
exchanging a brisk fire, the troops and sailors landed, and 
stormed the works. On the following morning they at- 
tacked and captured the principal stockade, which was of 
great strength, being two hundred yards long by one 
hundred and eighty broad, and constructed of solid tim- 
bers fifteen feet high, having an interior platform eight 
feet from the ground, on which a nuraber of small iron and 
wooden guns were arranged, while a battery of seven 
pieces of ordnance of larger calibre were placed in bat- 
tery along the lower part of the work, through openings 
pierced for the muzzles of the guns. The Burmas, after 
one or two ineffective discharges, fled from the approach 
of the storming party, and the entrenchment was cap- 
tured without loss. In it was found a temporary building 
for the accommodation of the Kye Wungyi, perforated in 
many places by the balls from the flotilla ; a circumstance 
which, no doubt, contributed to the rapid evacuation of 
the stockade. The works were destroyed, and the force 
returned to Rangoon. 

The rains which had intermitted in October, returned 
with great violence in the beginning of November: and as 


1 Although the Burma form of Government is that of an absolute despotism, 
the King is aided in his administration by two councils, a public and a privy 
one. The first consists of four members, entitled Wungyees, properly written 
Wun-kri. “ Wun” meaning literally a burthen; but in this case denoting an 
office of importance. The members of this council are considered competent 
=e = ee nsible duties, whether civil or military ;‘ ‘so are 


bee hy 
private aavisers OF tie Ming. ‘ney haye their Secretaries, or inanaauthangs, 
The Governor of a province is styled Myo-wun, and his deputy Re-wun, while 
the head of a township is the Myo-thugy:. All these, and all other public 
officers, are expected to dischurge military, as well as judicial, and fiscal duties ; 
and the whole male adult population of the country is liable to conscription, 
Crawfurd's Embassy to Ava, p. 393. 
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the transports with fresh stores had not yet reached BOOK III 
Rangoon, the continuance of the same causes,an unhealthy cmap. 11. 
climate and unwholesome food, admitted of no material 
alleviation of the sickness. Scarcely thirteen hundred 1824. 
Europeans, many of whom were enfeebled by recent 
disease, were fit for duty ; and the native regiments were 
similarly reduced, both in numbers and vigour. The suf- 
ferings of the troops were, however, forgotten, in the pro- 
spect of new triumphs ; and the approach of danger stimu- 
lated them to exertions of which they could scarcely have 
been deemed capable. A final effort to drive the invaders 
into the sea, or bring them in chains to be subjected to 
ignominy and torture at Ava, was now to be made; and 
Maha Bandoola, having added to the troops recalled from 
Arakan all the reinforcements which the utmost exertions 
of the Government could levy, was marching at the head 
of a reputed host of sixty thousand men, to annihilate 
the British army at Rangoon. He arrived in the vicinity of 
the British lines in the beginning of December, and was 
allowed to take up the position he sclected without inter- 
ruption, it bemg the policy of the Commander-in-Chief to 
encourage his presumption, and thus bring the enemy com- 
pletely within reach before striking a decisive blow. The 
array of the Burma army, which was supported on the right 
byanumerous flotilla of war-boats and fire-rafts on the river, 
extended from the Irawadi, opposite to Dalla, in a semi- 
circular direction, past Kemendine and the Great Pagoda, 
facing the Bengal lines, and rested its left on the bank of 
the Puzendoon creek, half a mile from Rangoon on the 
east. The front was covered in most places by thick 
jungle, but, where open, was protected by breast-works 
and stockades, which were constructed with singular ra- 
pidity and skill. Of the Burma force, half were armed 
with musquets, the rest with swords and spears. They 
had a number of ginjals, or small cannon, carrying balls of 
from six to twelve ounces, and some pieces of heavier 
though not very serviceable artillery. A body of five 
hundred Casay horse, mounted on the small but sturdy 
ponies of the country, formed their cavalry. The key of 
the British position was the Great Pagoda, which was 
armed with twenty pieces of artillery, and occupied by 
three hundred men of His Majesty’s 38th. The 28th 
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BOOK IIL Madras Infantry was stationed at its base. Along the 
cHar. 11. heights to the town, were posted His Majesty's 13th, with 
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some guns on their right. The remainder of the force 
was arranged communicating with Rangoon, which was 
further defended by the shipping. A post in front of the 
lines, originally a Buddhist convent, was occupied by two 
hundred of the Madras European Infantry and some 
Sipahis, with guns; and the stockade of Kemendine, 
which covered the left rear of the position, was held by 
the 26th Madras Native Infantry and a few of the Madras 
European Regiment, under Major Yates. His Majesty’s 
sloop Sophia, under Captain Ryves, and the Satellite gun- 
brig, anchored off Kemendine, materially added to its 
defensive strength. 

Betweon the lst and 5th of December, the Burmas dis- 
played incessant activity, in advancing their works close 
to the British lines, and in repeated attacks upon the 
stockade of Kemendine, shewing that they accurately esti- 
mated its importance. Their efforts were repulsed with 
distinguished gallantry. They kept up a constant fire also 
upon the vessels in the river from the opposite bank, but 
did little execution. Nor were their fire-rafis, although 
launched with persevering diligence, productive of much 
detriment. No serious attempt was made to check their 
progress; although, on the l1st,a division under Major 
Sale, attacked the left of the enemy, drove them into the 
forest, and destroyed their entrenchments,' and on the 
following morning, two sorties were made from the 
Pagoda, which in like manner compelled the Burmas to 
conceal themselves in the adjoining jungle. As soon as 
the troops retired, they returned to their position, and 
resumed their works ; and, as by the fifth of the month, 
they had begun to be troublesome along the front, Sir A. 
Campbell conceived that the period had arrived for a 
general attack upon them. <A party of gun-boats was ac- 
cordingly sent up the Puzendoon creek, to take the 
Burmas in flank, while two columns, one eleven hundred 
strong under Major Sale, and the other of six hundred 
under Major Walker, moved upon their left. Both columns 
forced their way through the Burma entrenchments, and 


* In this action Captain O’SLea was killed, and five officers of the 13th were 
wounded. 
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broke and scattered their defenders, until the whole of the BOOK III, 
left of the enemy was driven from the field, with the loss cmap. 11. 
of their guns, and military and working stores. Their loss 
was also severe, while that of the British was inconsider- 
able; except in the death of Major Walker, who was shot 
at the head of his column. 

Although dislodged from his position on the left, Maha 
Bandoola did not think it necessary to quit the field, but 
concentrating his troops on the centre and the right, com- 
manded them to push forward their trenches in the direc- 
tion of the Great Pagoda, until they were within a hundred 
yards of the mound. To chase them finally from this 
vicinity, Sir A. Campbell ordered an attack to be made 
upon them, on the 7th December, in four columns, com- 
manded severally by Lieuts.-Colonels Mallet, Brodie, and 
Parlby, and Captain Wilson; Major Sale, with his division 
acting upon the enemy's left and rear. The advance of 
the columns was preceded by a heavy cannonade. They 
were received with a brisk fire from the cnemy; but as 
soon as they neared the trenches, the Burmas fled: and 
the grand army, which was to have freed Ava from the 
presence of the invaders, was completely routed and dis- 
organised. The division which had been previously en- 
gaged in fruitless attacks upon Kemendine, made a final 
attempt on the morning after the action at the Pagoda, 
but was again repulsed, and desisted from the enterprise, 
A body which continued to occupy the stockades at Dalla, 
was driven from them on the 10th, by a party of His 
Majesty’s 89th, and some Native troops: and the neigh- 
bourhood of Rangoon was considered to be no longer in- 
fested by a hostile force, With that perseverance, how- 
ever, which so remarkably characterised the Burma com- 
manders, and the elasticity with which they recovered 
from defeat, it soon appeared that they were still in the 
neighbourhood: and it was ascertained that they had 
thrown up strong defences at Kokien, about four miles 
north of the Great Pagoda, where twenty thousand men 
had rallied, under the command of Maha Thilwa. It was 
necessary to dislodge them, and compel their removal toa 
greater distance, not only in completion of the military 
movements which had hitherto been so successful, but in 
order to protect Rangoon from the more insidious projects 
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BOOK Ill. of the Burmas, to effect its destruction. On the night of 
cHap.1. the 14th, an extensive conflagration, attributed to incen- 
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diaries, broke out at once in different places, by which the 
mat huts were speedily consumed ; and a great part of the 
town was laid in ashes. The flames were fortunately sup- 
pressed by the exertions of the garrison and the sailors of 
the squadron, without having done any injury to the 
public stores ; and without any attempts of the enemy to 
take advantage of the temporary confusion and embar- 
rassment which succeeded. Accordingly, on the 15th 
December, two columns, the right formed of detach- 
ments of His Majesty’s 13th, and the 17th and 24th N. I. 
with one field-piece, and sixty men of the Governor- 
General’s Body-Guard, the whole six hundred strong, 
under Brigadier Cotton, who had recently taken the com- 
mand of the Bengal division ; and the left, eight hundred 
strong, composed of detachments of the 38th, 41st, and 
89th King’s Regiments, and the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and of the 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th, N. IL, with five 
guns, and the rest of the Body-Guard, commanded by 
General Campbell himself, marched upon the works at 
Kokien. The latter was intended to assail them in front ; 
while the former was to make a detour and attack them in 
the rear. The works were strong and extensive, consist- 
ing of two large stockades on either flank, connected by 
six circular entrenchments, the whole being three miles in 
circumference. The left column, on reaching the point of 
attack, was divided into two portions, which were respec- 
tively directed against the two principal stockades. The 
right column, on arriving in the rear of the left stockade, 
was for some time exposed to a heavy fire, by which the 
13th which led the division, and which had signalised 
itself in every action in which the regiment had been 
engaged, suffered severely. Three officers were killed, 
and Major Sale and several others were wounded; but 
nothing could arrest the progress of the troops, and the 
entrenchment was carried at the point of the bayonet. 
At the same time, the 38th had escaladed the front face 
of the stockade, and the Burmas, hemmed in by the assail- 


1 Lieutenants Darby, Petre, and Jones, two Serjeants, and seven rank and 
file, were killed: eight officers, including Majors Sale and Dennie, two Ser- 
jeants, and forty privates, were wounded. 
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ants, fell in great numbers. The other principal stockade BOOK III. 
was captured with equal celerity by the 89th, and in c#ap.1L 
twenty minutes the whole of the works were in possession 
of the British. The Burmas sustained a severe loss on 18°4 
this occasion, as the fugitives were intercepted by the 
Governor-General's Body-Guard, a detachment of which 

had recently joined from Bengal, and proved of great ser- 

vice in the ensuing operations. Equal success attended 

the British arms on the river; and the boats of the men- 

of-war, and gun-boats towed by the Diana steamer, cap- 

tured and destroyed a number of war-boats and fire-rafts. 

The dispersion of the grand army was thus completed ; 

and the Burma General, retiring to Donabew, employed 
himself with the most laudable resolution and activity in 
rallying and re-organising his army, and placing it under 

the shelter of entrenchments of more than ordinary 
strength and extent. The character of the war was in 

fact changed. The Burmas no longer ventured upon 
offensive operations, but confined their objects to the 
defence of the line of the river, and the exclusion of the 
British from any communication with the upper provinces. 

The ill-success with which this policy was attended, we 

shall hereafter describe ; and in the mean time, advert to 

the events which had occurred in other quarters, 
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Asam. — Advance of the British Troops.— Retreat of the 
Burmas to the Fort of Rangpur. — Dissensions of the 
Garrison,— capitulate.— Burmas evacuate Asam,— renew 
the Invasion in Concert with the Sing-fos,—their Stockades 
taken, and they finally retire.— Kachar.—Army assembled 
for the Invasion of Ava from Kachar.— Nature of the 
Country,—Impossibility of Advance,—Project abandoned, 
— the Burmas driven from Manipur by Gambhir Sing.— 
Arakan.—— Large Army and Flotilla assembled for the 
Invasion of Ava by Way of Arakan,— difficulty of pro- 


1 Besides the loss suffered by the 13th, the casualties of the day. were, six 
killed, and eighty-five wounded ; of the latter, Lieutenant O’Hanton, Bengal 
Artillery, dicd of his wounds. 
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curing Carriage,— Discontent of Bengal Troops.—Insub- 
ordination of the Regiments at Barraekpore,—ordered on 
Service,— Grievances un-redressed. — 47th in a state of 
Mutiny,— Measures for its Suppression.— Troops col- 
lected at Barrackpore.— Mutineers fired upon, —- Some 
killed, others taken and sentenced to Death, or to Impri- 
sonment,—Lome executed,—the Rest pardoned.— Difficult 
Progress of the Army in Arakan.— Road along the Coast 
crossed by wide Estuaries.— Passage of the Naf,— of the 
Myoo.— Army collected on the Koladyne.— Repulse of the 
Flotilla at Kiung-pala.— Advance of the Army towards 
Arakan,— opposed by the Enemy.— First attempt to cross 
the Hills unsuccessful,—the Burma Position turned— 
Arakan occupied, — Burma Force evacuates the Province. 
— Sandoway ond Ramre reduced.— Attempts to discover 
Passes over the Mountains to Ava unsuccessful. — Un- 
healthiness of Arakan,— extreme Sickness and Mortality 
of the Troops,—the Town abandoned. 


AS soon as the British troops in Asam found it neces- 

sary to fall back to Gohati, the Burmas returned to 
the stations whence they had been expelled, and renewed 
their work of spoliation in the adjacent districts. It was, 
therofore, determined to effect their final expulsion ; and 
Lieut.-Colonel Richards, having been placed in command 
of a Native force, about three thousand strong, was in- 
structed to perform the duty.’ Although the state of the 
country delayed the movement of his entire division ; yet, 
towards the end of October, two detachments were sent 
in advance by water, to check the predatory incursions of 
the enemy. Major Waters, with part of the Dinapore 
battalion, proceeded to Raha Chowki and Noagong; and 
Major Cooper, with a wing of the Champaran Light In- 
fantry, to Kaliabar. The first division, on arriving at 
Raha Chowki, found the Burmas unprepared for an attack, 
and dispersed among the villages. In their flight many 
were killed and taken. They were followed to Noagong, 
where the Boora Raja, the Burma Governor of Asam was 


1 This division was formed of the 46th and 57th Regiments of Native 
Infantry, the Rungpore and Dinagepore Local Battalions, Champaran Light 
iny details of artillery and a body of Irregular Horse, with a flotilla of 
gun-~boats. 
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entrenched with thirteen hundred men. He did not await BOOK III. 
the arrival of the detachments, but retreated with so cap. m1. 


much precipitation as to render it impossible to overtake 
him. The division under Major Cooper, having on its 
route dispersed a body of the enemy, found Kaliabar aban- 
doned. These advanced positions being secured, Colonel 
Richards moved the remainder of his force; but, as his 
march lay along the river, the stores and baggage were 
transported in boats that had to be tracked against the 
current, and his progress was, thereforc, somewhat tedious. 
It was not until the 6th January, that the whole were 
concentrated at Maura Mukh, on the Brahmaputra, one 
hundred and twenty miles from Gohati, clearing the 
country, as they advanced, of several detached parties of 
the Burmas on their flanks, and compelling them to retire 
further to the east ; at first to Jorhath, and then to Rang- 
pur, the capital of Upper Asam, situated on the Dikho 
river, a feeder of the Brahmaputra. Colonel Richards 
arrived at Rangpur on the 29th, and having carried by 
escalade a stroug stockade erected across the road, invest- 
ed the south face of the fort, a square building of masonry, 
on the walls of which two hundred pieces of ordnance of 
various calibre were mounted, and the approach to which 
was defended by deep »wamps and a ditch. Arrangements 
were made to batter the walls, an effect a breach, when 
proposals for surrender were received. The garrison con- 
sisted of Burmas and Asamese ; the latter being the fol- 
lowers of the chiefs who had been opposed to the Raja, 
Chandra Kanta, and had called in the aid of the Purmas, 
The presence of danger had disposed many of them to 
desert their allies ; and violent dissensions had for some 
time prevailed among them, in the course of which, the 
head of the party, the Boora Raja, had recently been mur- 
dered at Jorhath. Two of the surviving chiefs now in 
Rangpur, the Sham Phokan and Bagli Phokan, were de- 
sirous of making terms with the English; and they suc- 
ceeded in persuading the opposing party to permit the 
despatch of an embassy to Lieut.-Colonel Richards, to 
learn the conditions which they might expect. As the 
season was advanced, and difficulties and delays in bring- 
ing up supplies might be anticipated, it was thought pru- 
dent to permit such of the garrison as continued hostile, 
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retreat. Those, who were willing to submit, were allowed 
to remain in Asam. The terms were accepted. Sham 
Phokan with seven hundred followers surrendered. There 
were about nine thousand of both sexes and all ages, in- 
cluding two thousand fighting men, who marched towards 
the frontier ; but many fell off by the way, and established 
themselves in Asam. The occupation of Rangpur and the 
retreat of the Burmas successfully terminated the opera- 
tions of the campaign, and rendered Asam a British pro- 
vince. There still continued, however, a demand for 
the exertions of the British officers to restrain the 
lawless habits of the Sing-fos, and other barbarous 
border tribes ; who, taking advantage of the disorders 
consequent on the Burma invasion, overran and laid 
waste the adjacent districts, and carried off great num- 
bers of the inhabitants as slaves. The determination 
which was shewn to prevent and punish the outrages of 
these tribes, induced them to make common cause with 
the Burmas; and in May, a joint force of Burmas and 
Sing-fos entrenched themselves at Dafa Gam and Bisa 
Gam, villages on the Nao-dihing river. These were suc- 
cessively attacked on the 9th and 11th June, by a detach- 
ment of the 57th Native Infantry, under Lieutenants 
Neufville and Ker. Little resistance was made at the 
former. At the latter the Burmas drew up in front of 
their stockades, as if with an intention of giving battle ; 
but a corresponding move being made by the Sipahis, 
their courage failed, and they retired into their entrench- 
ments. Being closely followed, they attempted no stand, 
but evacuated the whole of the stockades, five in number, 
as the troops advanced to the charge, without firing a shot. 
On the following morning, the enemy was pursued to the 
passes in the mountains, bya party under Ensign Boyle, 
less with the expectation of overtaking them, than that 
of rescuing the captives they were carrying into slavery. 
The hope was not disappointed ; and, although the enemy 
were seen from the top of the first pass, making their way 
across the second, at a distance which precluded the 
chance of coming up with them, they had quickened their 
advance only by abandoning much of their spoil and leay- 
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ing their prisoners behind. Many hundreds of, Asamese BOOK III. 
were redeemed from certain bondage, and restored to their CHar. 10. 
native villages. Arrangements were subsequently made 
with the barbarian tribes of Upper Asam, by which they 
were converted into dependents and allies, and detached 
from all connection with Ava. 

The operations in Asam had been regulated by the 
principles originally laid down, and had been confined to 
the expulsion of the Durmas from the province. Adher- 
ence to a similar prudent policy in Kachar would have 
obviated much embarrassment and disappointment, and 
avoided an enormous and fruitless expense. When, how- 
ever, the difficultie, in which tho expedition to Rangoon 
was involved were made known to the Government, and it 
appeared doubtful whether the British force under General 
Campbell would be able to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, the views originally entertained were depart- 
ed from, and plans were suggested which received the 
earnest support of the Commander-in-Chief, for an inva- 
sion of Ava, by two considerable armaments, one of which 
was to penctrate from Kachar, through Manipur, into the 
valley of the Ningti river, falling into the Irawadi; the 
other from Chittagong through Arakan, and across the 
mountains into Ava, where it was to cffect a junction 
with the army of Rangoon. The Burinas had shewn thet 
such routes existed ; and it was rather hastily concluded 
that they would be equally practicable to disoiplined 
troops encumbered with heavy baggage, stores, and artil- 
lery. The consequences were such as might have been 
anticipated frum so inaccurate an estimate of the diff- 
culties to be overcome. 

The force that was assembled on the Sylhet frontier for 
the Kachar campaign, in the cold weather of 1824-5, con~ 
sisted of above seven thousand men, under the coummand 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Shuldhain.' No opposition was to 
be apprehended from the enemy, for the Burmas had 
abandoned all their posts in Kachar ; and the exertions of 
the Court of Ava on the side of Rangoon, prevented the 
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1 it was formed of six Regiments of N.I.: the 7th, 44th, and 45th. brigad 
asthe Srd Brigade; and the 14th, 39th, and 52nd, as the 4th mpl ois 
rao agg lreect srs of sr petty Maar Ihet Local Corps, a Corps of 

r ular Horse, and a of Kacharis and Manipuris 
five hundred strong, under Raja Gambhir ing. ala 
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cuap.u1, in Manipur. The army had, however, much more formid- 
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able foes to contend with in the character of the country 
that was to be traversed, and very soon experienced the 
utter impossibility of triumphing over the physica] obsta- 
cles opposed to its progress. 

The first move of the Kachar force brought Colonel 
Shuldham, with the artillery and the 3rd Brigade to 
Dudhpatli, by a road which had been made with infinite 
labour by the Pioneers, from Bhadrapur to Banskandy. 
From the latter to Manipur, a distance of nearly ninety 
wiles, the whole tract presented an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of ascents and descents, abrupt hills stretching 
across the road from north to south, and separated at their 
bases by narrow streams, with precipitous banks, running 
in a deep miry bottom, and liable, like all mountain rivu- 
lets to a sudden and rapid rise after every shower. For 
the first thirty miles, the hills were clothed from their 
bases to their summits with thick forests ; the spaces be- 
tween the trees of which were filled up with an intricate 
net-work of intertwining reeds and brushwood, effectually 
screening the alluvial soil underneath from the rays of the 
sun, and converting it into a deep and plashy mire after 
every slight fall of rain. To aggravate these difficulties, 
the season proved unusually wet ; and frequent and heavy 
rains commencing early in February, and continuing 
through the month with little intermission, soon evinced 
that all expectation of reaching Manipur across the hills 
and thickets of Kachar, must terminate in disappoint- 
inent. The Pioneers, by extraordinary exertions, cleared 
about forty miles of footway, to the banks of the Jiri 
livulet, but their labours were of little avail, as the road 
was impassable for artillery and loaded cattle. In the 
attempts that were made to move onward, and in the con- 
veyance of supplies to the working parties in advance, 
hundreds of bullocks, and a great number of camels and 
elephants, died of fatigue, or were either inextricably 
plunged in the mud, or had their limbs dislocated in the 
efforts made for their extrication. After struggling against 
these natural obstacles in vain, through February and 
March, the impracticability of the project was recognised, 
and the prosecution of the design was abandoned, The 
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object was nevertheless accomplished ; but by mugh sim- BOOK III. 
pler and less costly means. The expelled Rajaof Mani- cuap. 111, 


pur, Gambhir Sing, accompanied by a British officer, Cup- 
tain Pemberton, at the head of five hundred Manipuris 
and Kacharis, provided with arms and ammunition by the 
British Government, set out from Sylhet in the middle of 
May, and, after undergoing severe fatigue and privation, 
arrived on the confines of Manipur, on the 10th of June. 
The main body of the Burmas had quitted the valley ; 
and the detachments left in occupation, did not venture to 
oppose the Raja. Gambhir Sing, having cleared his coun- 
try of the enemy, returned to Sylhet, to preparo for 
further aggressive enterprises when the season should 
permit, 

The armament directed against Arakan was on a scale 
still more extensive than that against Kachar, and it was 
confidently expected, that after wresting the province 
from the Burmas, it would be able to act effectively in 
concert with Sir Archibald Campbell, by joining him on 
his way towards the capital. A force of about eleven 
thousand men! was assembled at Chittagong towards the 
end of September, of which the command was taken by 
Brigadier-General Morrison, of his Majesty's service: a 
flotilla of sloops and gun-brigs was attached to it, under 
the orders of Commodore Hayes,? for the conveyance of 
the troops and supplies along the shore, and to co-operate 
with the force in reducing those portions of the coast, 
which are formed into small islands by the numerous 
channels, through which the river of Arakan flows into 
the Bay of Bengal. Impediments of a similar character 
with those which had presented themselves in Asam and 
Kachar, arising from the nature of the country, and the 
insufficiency of its resources, retarded the opening of the 
campaign ; and the year had closed befure the troops were 
in a condition to move. The want of cattle for the con- 

1 It was formed of His Majesty’s 44th and 54th Resiments, the 26th, 42nd, 
49th and 62nd, Bengal N.I., and 2nd L.I. Battalion; the 10th and 16th Regi- 
ments, Madras N.I., the Mag levy, a body of Local Horse, with details of 
Artillery and Pioneers. 

2 The flotilla comprised the Vestal, Bombay cruizer, the Company's sur- 
veying ships, Research and Investigator, five gun brigs, with the hetch bomb- 
vessel, and Pluto, steam gun-vessel, four gun-pmnaces, and eighty gun-boats, 
each carrying a 12-pounder carronade, besides transports, and Mug and country 


boats. In addition to their crews, the vessels had on board a flutilluemur.ne, 
six lrundred strong. 
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procuring an adequate supply even in Bengal, was mainly 
productive of a feeling of discontent among the native 
troops, which, in one unfortunate instance, led to an un- 
usual and fatal display of insubordination. 

In the ordinary movements of the Bengal army, the 
Sipahis are expected to provide the means of conveyanco 
for their own baggage. This is not in general very cum- 
brous, but it includes articles for individual use, such as 
culinary utensils, which the Hindu soldier cannot, con- 
sistently with distinctions of caste, share with his comrade, 
and which form an inconvenient addition to the burthen 
to be laid upon the bullock that he has hired, especially 
in the lower provinces of Bengal, where the cattle are 
small and feeble, and wholly incapable of carrying heavy 
loads, or undergoing long-continued fatigue. Such as they 
were, however, they were not to be had ; the demands of 
tlhe Commissariat for the supplies to Chittagong and 
Rangoon, had nearly swept Bengal of its entire stock, and 
no means existed of procuring cattle for the wants of the 
native soldiers. Even for the few that were procurable, 
drivers were not to be engaged, as they shrunk from the 
perils and privations of a long and laborious march, and 
either kept aloof altogether, or, if engaged, almost imme- 
diately deserted. The objections of the Bengal Sipahis 
to go on board ship, precluded recourse to the most ready 
and available mode of conveyance to the coast; and as 
the Arakan force was composed in great part of native 
regiments from Bengal, it was consequently necessary that 
they should be marched by land to Chittagong as soon 
as the route was practicable. Three of the regiments 
which had been cantoned at Barrackpore, the 26th, 47th, 
and 62nd, were accordingly ordered to move in the course 
of October ; but they received the orders with murmurs, 
and exhibited a strong reluctance to obey, complaining, 
not without justice, that they could not hire cattle for 
the carriage of such of their baggage as could not be 

' The principal articles were thus specified before the Committee of Inquiry, 
a plate, a water-pot, a boler and frying-pan, and a cup; these were all of 
brass, and weighed about 22Ibs. To these were to be added, a light carpet, 


and a quilt. The Sipahr carried his linen, and various smal) articles, in his 
knapsack, and sixty rounds of ammunition, 
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dispensed with ; and that they were required to pay an ex- BOOK III. 


travagant price for those few which might be purchased. 
There no doubt prevailed among the Sipahis a deep- 
seated dislike to the service on which they were about to 
be despatched. They had conceived an absurd dread of 
the Burmas, as magicians, who had the faculty of render- 
ing themselves invulnerable ; aud the destruction of the 
detachment at Ramoo, of which they had heard vague and 
exaggerated reports, aggravated their superstitious fears. 
They entertained a better-grounded fapprchension of the 
ubhealthiness of the climate ; and they were fully per- 
suaded that it was intended to entice or force them to 
embark on board ship, as they believed it to be impossible 
to reach Arakan, except by sea. Various minor causes of 
dissatisfaction also prevailed, especially the inferiority of 
the pay of the Sipahis to that which was given to camp- 
followers, and to men of low caste, employed with the 
army, or in the flotilla, whose services it was difficult to 
procure, at this time, upon any terins ; but a preference of 
whom, in a pecuniary respect, was felt by the native sol- 
diery, tv be unjust to their superior claims. These dif- 
ferent motives of repugnance were brought to a crisis, by 
the real difficulty of procuring conveyance; and it would 
have been equitable, as well as politic, to have adopted 
liberal, measures for the removal of this latter grievance, 
before the discontent had grown to an unmanageable 
height. Unfortunately, the chief military authorities, 
educated in the rigid discipline of the British army, 
exhibited no disposition to soothe the excited feelings of 
the native troops.’ Imperfectly acquainted with the 
character of the Sipahi, or disdaining to humour his pecu- 
liaritics, instant and unhesitating obedience was insisted 


1 The Commander-in-Ch ef, Sir Edward Paget, has recorded his impression 
of the state of discipline in the Native Indian army, in the Evidence betore the 
Committee of the House of Commons; and, no doubt, acted under this influ- 
ence on various occasions during his command. He observes:—*‘It is im- 
possible for me to conceal from the Committee, that there is a great spirit of 
insubordination in the army, at least that I had the opportunity of more 
particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of indepen- 
dence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with our 
ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, 
and had the proofs before me of that spirit; aud I have reason to think, from 
what I have subsequently heard, that it is by no means subsiding.”-——Cuinm. 
House of Commons, Muli Evidence. The latter part of this testimony 
applies to the officers, the frst part to the army in general; but, notwith- 
as ar high character of the witness, its justice in regard to either may 

puted. 
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either overlooked or defied. 

Upon a representation to head-quarters, towards the 
end of October, of the great difficulty experienced by the 
47th Regiment, which was the first that was to march, in 
procuring conveyance, the corps was Officially apprised 
that the Government could not provide them with cattle, 
and that they must purchase them for themselves. The 
communication was formally repeated on the 28th, by 
General Dalzell, commanding the station at Barrackpore, 
to the native officers of the regiment on parade, and from 
that moment the dissatisfaction was not to be appeased. 
It was in vain that an advance of money was offered to 
the men, or that their officers collected a partial supply of 
cattle at their own expense. They held private meetings 
in the lines, and bound themselves by oath not to march, 
unless their pay was augmented, and carriage supplied. It 
happened also, unfortunately, that the recent remodelling 
of the army had, in most instances, separated the European 
officers from the corps in which they had previously held 
command, and had placed over the men persons in whom 
they were not yet accustomed to confide, thus annihilating 
that salutary influence which a continuance of kindly 
intercourse most usually secures to the European officer 
over the native soldiery.! Scarcely any of the officers of 
the 47th Regiment had been attached to it for more than 
a few months; and they were consequently imperfectly 
acquainted with the proceedings of their men, and incom- 
petent to contend with the spirit which had been engen- 
dered, whilst it was yet capable of being allayed. It had 


1 In the beginning of 1824, orders were sent to the several presidencies to 
make some alterations in the constitution of their respective armies: the 
principal of which was, the conversion of the two battalions, of which cach 
regiment in Bengal had hitherto consisted, into as many regiments, giving a 
Colonel-commandant to each. The promotion consequent on this multipli- 
cation of Colonels, led necessarily to a fresh disposition of the whole army 
list; and in most cases officers were transferred from the battalions in which 
they had long served, to regiments in which they were strangers. Besides 
the loss of personal influence thus occasioned, a great moral injury was 
inflicted on the composition of the army. All the proud recollections of past 
triumphs were obliterated ; the new ment had no share in the honours of 
the old Paltun, or battalion, and felt no interest in maintaining its reputation. 
The evil was, no doubt, temporary; but it was at this moment in active opera. 
— this — Orders, breaking up the old organisation, are dated the 
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now burst forth with irrepressible violence, and extenu- BOOK III. 
ated, if it did not wholly justify, the extreme measures cuar, 111. 
pursued for its extinction. On the first of November, the 
47th Regiment was ordered to parade in marching order, 1°25. 
Not more than one-third of the corps obeyed. The rest 
of the men assembled tumultuously in the adjacent linex, 
and threatened to fire upon their comrades if they stirre:l. 
To their officers, and to General Dalzell, who attempted tu 
recall them to a sense of their duty, they opposed voeifer- 
ation and vehemence and menacing gestures, which com- 
pelled them to withdraw, and leave the mutinecrs to their 
uncontrolled will. They committed no outrage, but con- 
tinued during the following day and night, in the same 
state of excitement and stubborn determination not tu 
quit their cantonments. During the day and ensuing 
night, arrangements were made for the forcible suppres- 
sion of the mutiny. Two of His Majesty's Regimenty, tho 
Royals and 47th, with a detachment of Horse Artillery, 
and a troop of the Governor-General’s Dbudy-Guard, were 
assembled at Barrackpore ; and carly on the 2nd of No- 
vember were drawn up perpendicularly to the Sipahi lines, 
the artillery being posted something in the rear. The 47th 
N. Regiment was formed in front of the lines; and on 
their left, but in rear of them, the 26th and 62nd, the 
other corps which were also under orders to march, were 
stationed. Above a hundred of the latter, and about 
twenty of the former, fell in with the 47th. The rest stoo | 
firm, although participating in the feelings which agitated 
Lhe devoted regiment. The native officers of the 47th 
separated themselves from the men. The Commander-in- 
Chief, with his staff, was ou the grouud. During the 
night, a petition had been addressed to him by the mu- 
tineers, in which they declared, that they had been told 
they were to be embarked on board ship for Rangoon, ani 
that, as they could not obey the order without loss of 
caste, they would not comply with it. They prayed, 
therefore, to be dismissed, and allowed every man to 
return to his home. They were informed, that no inten- 
tion of sending them on board ship had been entertained ; 
but that regard could not be paid to soldiers in a state of 
rebellion, and that they must lay down their arms without 
stipulating for conditions. Whether this reply was mada 
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break, the regiment was paraded, Officers, to whom it 
was thought they might be disposed to listen, were sent to 
the Sipahis, with orders either 1o agree to march imme- 
diately or to ground their arms: but their commands and 
remonstrances were repelled with an insane vehemence, 
which, there was reason to fear, might have ended in the 
perpetration of some atrocious crime. They were left, 
therefore, to themselves; and they stood with ordered 
arms in a state of stupid desperation, resolved not to 
yield, but making no preparation to resist.' When it 
appeared that their stubbornness was not to be overcome 
by cxpostulation, a discharge from the artillery guns was 
opened upon them. They instantly broke and fled. As 
they crossed the parade, they were fired upon by the 
Infantry, and charged by the Buody-Guard, and many paid 
with their lives the penalty of their disobedience. <A 
number made for the river, which skirts the plain of Bar- 
rackpore to the north, and several perished in attempting 
to cross 1t.2, A number were made prisoners on the spot, 
and others were apprehended by the country-people and 
police, These were tried by native court-martials, and by 
their sentence some of the ringleaders were hanged, and 
others condemued to hard labour in irons. The number 
of the 47th Regiment was effaced from the list of the 
army, and the native officers were dismissed from the 
service; as 1t was argued, that the mutiny could not have 
been planned and executed without their knowledge, if 
not with their participation. That these judgments were 


1 It appeared, upon the evidence, before the Ccurt of Inquiry, appointed to 
investigate the causes of the mutiny, that of the many musquets which were 
Jeft on the ficld, scarcely one was loaded, although the men had each forty 
rounds of ammunition; yet it was deliberately asserted in the House of 
Commons by the President of the Bourd of Control, if his speech is accurately 
reported, that when the Royals were advancing the mutineers fired upon 
them. The same authority has been made to say, that there was no ground 
of complamnt as to any want of proper accommodation.—Debates on Mr. 
Hume’s Motion for Papers, 22nd of Murch, 1827. 

2 In the reports at first provailing, it was said, that one hundred and eighty 
or two hundred were killed. In an account by Maior Pogson, Brigade-Major 
at Barrackpore at the time of the mutiny, he observes, that the report was 
greatly exaggerated, and that only eleven bodies were found in the lines and 
on parade, although more were, very probably, killed in the pursuit, or 
drowned in attempting to cross the river.—British Friend of India Magazine, 
October, 1842, 

3 General Orders, November 4th. ra 
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in some respects more severe than tho occasion demanded BOOK III 
was evidently felt, both by the Government of Bengal and cuar. mm 
the authorities in England. In the following April, the : 
former remitted the punishment of the individuals de- 18% 
tained in custody, in consideration of the good conduct of 
the 26th Regiment in Arakan, and thus anticipated orders 
of a liko tenor, which were received from the Court of 
Directors at the end of the year. Whether any measures 
of a more deliberate and lenient description were advisable, 
on the morning of the 2nd of November, may perhaps 
admit of question, although it seems possible, that, if a 
short delay had been granted to the mutineers, they 
might have become conscious of the folly and danger of 
persisting in their disobedience. However this might 
have been, little doubt can be entertained, that an early 
and conciliatory acknowledgment of the wants of the 
troops in the articles of conveyance for their baggage, and 
a liberal consideration of the difficulties under which they 
undeniably laboured, might have iitigated the irritation 
which had been excited, and-extinguished the flame of 
discontent before it had been rendered ungovernable by 
the accessories on which it had fed.! 

The strength of the Burmas in Arakan had been greatly 
reduced by the departure of their best troops to reinforce 
the army of the [rawadi; and thoso who remained were 
withdrawn from the frontier stations, and concentrated in 
the capital, under the command of the Atwen-wun Maun- 
za, an Officer of distinguished intelligence and courage. 
The force at his disposal was, however, utterly unequal to 
contend with that by which he was about to be assailed ; 
and the province must have speedily submitted, if its 
conquest had not been retarded by physical obstacles. 
Of no great breadth 1n its widest parts, Arakan becomes 
narrower, as it runs southward, until the mountains form- 
ing its eastern boundary terminate.in a point, at the head- 
land of Cape Negrais. The capital and the chief towns 
are situated in the southern and narrowest portion, and to 
them the march of the army was directed ; but the whole 
country was covered by impervious and pestilential 
forests, through which roads were to be opened, and it 





1 This was the opinion of several officers of rank and experience, given in 
evidenge before the Court of Inquiry. 
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BOOK III. was intersected by numerous rivers, which, rising in the 
cHap. 1. Yuma mountains, ran westwards to the sea, and as they 





1825, 


approached the latter widened into vast estuaries, which 
could be traversed only after much labour and delay. The 
line of coast was, however, selected for the march of the 
troops, as presenting fewer impediments than the thickets 
of the interior, and in the expectation, that the flotilla 
would provide transport for the stores, and facilitate the 
passage of the troops across the mouths of the rivers. 
General Morrison, accordingly moved from Chittagong 
early in January, and, on the Ist of February, arrived on 
the northern bank of the estuary of the Naf. A detach- 
ment was sent across to occupy the port of Mangdu, from 
which the Burmas had retired; and no opposition was 
offered to the passage of the army. It was not effected 
before the 12th ; anu even then, most of the baggage was 
left behind, and great part of the cattle destined for its 
conveyance had not arrived. A division was halted at 
Mangdu, to bring on the cattle and stores; and the main 
body moved on to Tek Myoo, another great arm of the 
sea, about five marches south from that of the Naf, and 
of still more ample extent, being above three miles broad, 
and running above fifty-four miles iniand. <A part of the 
force which had been sent by sea, encountered a squall, 
by which the flotilla was dispersed, and several of the 
boats were driven on shore with the loss of baggage and 
ammunition, but fortunately without loss of life. This 
occurrence added to the delay, which the passage of Tek 
Myoo occasioned ; and a whole month elapsed before the 
army was encamped on the east of the estuary at Chank- 
rain, situated on a branch of the Koladyne river, a chief 
river of Arakan, leading to the capital, being navigable with- 
in a few miles of the city for boats of burthen. A sufficient 
force for movements in advance was assembled at Chank- 
rain, on the 20th of March;! and the right wing of the 
army was pushed forward to cover the working parties, 
employed in rendering the different canals and water- 
courses passablo, while the left threatened some stockades 
at Kiung-pala, higher up the stream, which had been the 


1 His Majesty’s 54th, 10th Madras N. I., and left wing of 16th, sent by sea. 
The field battery, His Majesty's 44th, Ist L. I. Battalion, four companies of the 
49nd Bengal N. I., five of the G2nd, Bengal N. L, right wing of the 16th 
Madras N. I., and two troops of Local Horse. 
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scene of a temporary check before the arrival of the BOOK IIL 
army. Commodore Hayes with a division of the flotilla, cuar. im. 
having on board a company of His Majesty's 54th, and 
detachments of the 10th and 16th Madras Infantry, had 
entered the Arakan river towards the end of February, 
for the purpose of exploring its course and ascertaining 
how far it was navigable. Having received information 
which induced him to believe that a stockade at Kiung- 
pala might be captured by the force under his command, 
he brought his vessels abreast of the works, and opened a 
cannonade upon them. They proved to be stronger than 
he expected ; and he was obliged to retreat after sustain- 
ing some loss.! Before the advance of the army towards 
the capital the stockade was abandoned. 

The route to Arakan, following the direction of the 
river, was intersected by numerous channels leading into 
it, and occasionally by low ranges of hills between the 
gorges of which it flowed. The channels, all within the 
influence of the tidc, were generally fordable at the ebb; 
and, although they retarded, they did not essentially ob- 
struct the march. No attempt was made by the enemy 
to defend the passage of any of them. But on the 26th, 
they made a stand on the Padho hills, where they had 
constructed entrenchments: they were soon driven from 
their defences. On the following morning they were found 
stockaded at Mahati, a post of considerable strength ; but 
after exchanging a cannonade, in which their guus did 
little execution, they abandoned their works, and fell back 
upon Arakan, where their fiual effort for the maintenauce 
of their power in the province was to be made. 

The approach to Arakan on the southern and eastern 
sides, lay across a narrow valley, bounded by a range of 
hills about four hundred feet high, the summit of which 
was crowned by a series of stockades, and garrisoned by 
the whole Burma force, estimated at nine thousand men. 
A belt of jungle ran along the skirt of the hills; but be- 
yond it, the acclivity was steep and open, and commanded 
by the enemy’s fire. At the northern extremity, a pass 
led over the hills; but this was defended by a battery of 

' Six persons were killed, and thirty-two wounded. Axgong the former, 


were Mr. Rogers, second officer of the gun-brig Research, ia Major Schalch, 
2 the Engincers, an officer of distinguished merit, who was on board the 
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BOOK !JI several pieces of artillery and a strong body of troops. 
cHap, 11. The British force was formed for the attack on the morn- 





1825. 


ing of the 29th March, in the valley at the foot of the 
hills. 

The first operations were directed to force the pass. 
The assault was led by the Light Infantry Company of 
His Majesty’s 54th, four Companies of the 2nd Light In- 
fantry Battalion, the Light Companies of the 10th and 
16th Madras Infantry, with the Rifle Company of the Mug 
levy, and was supported by six Companies of the 16th 
Madras Light Infantry. The troops moved to the attack 
with perfect steadiness; but they were unable to make 
way against the steepness of the ascent, the fire to which 
they were exposed, and the shower of heavy stones rolled 
down upon them from above. After a fruitless struggle, 
in which every officer was disabled, and many of the men 
had fallen, it was judged expedient to desist; and the 
assailants were recalled! The failure of the attempt ren- 
dered a change of plan advisable ; and while the attention 
of the enemy was kept on the alert in front, it was deter- 
mined to turn the position by a movement on their right. 
The guns were accordingly brought into position on the 
30th ; and on that and the following day a brisk fire was 
maintained upon the Burma defences. On the evening of 
the 31st, Brigadier Richards with a detachment,? ascended 
the range by a circuitous route, and had established him- 
self on the summit, before his movement was detected by 
the enemy. On the following morning, the division at- 
tacked the Burmas in flank, while the main body again 
assailed them in front. They offered but a feeble resist- 
ance ; and abandoned Arakan to the British arms, retreat- 
ing across the low lands between the city and the moun- 
tains, and crossing the latter by the passes of Talak and 
Aeng. 

The town of Arakan, situated on the banks of a branch 
of the Koladyne river, on an irregular square plan, en- 
closed by hills, presented few traces of its former great- 
ness. A stone fort defended its north-west angle, and 
works of considerable strength in the shape of walls, and 


1 Captain Trant, of the 16th Madras N. I., was killed. 
2 Six Companies of His Majesty's 44th, three of the 26th, and three of the 
A%th ,thirty seamen, and as many dismounted troopers of Gardner's Horse. 
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embankments of masonry crowned the hills, and filled up BOOK III. 
whatever gaps were left by their inferiority of height — cuar. 11. 
forming a line of circumvallation of nine miles in extent. 
The different elevations adjacent to the town were sur- 
mounted by Buddhist temples; but the town itself pre- 
sented no buildings ‘of any consideration, being a mere 
collection of mud and mat or bamboo hovels. The greater 
portion of the population had abandoned the place; but 
they speedily returned, and submitted readily to a change 
of masters. As soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be effected, the main body of the army was quartered in 
the vicinity of the town, and detachments were sent out 
to complete the reduction of the other divisions of the 
province. A force, under Brigadier General Macbean 
marched in April against Sandoway and the island of 
Ramri. A descent had been made upon the latter, early 
in February, by Lieut.-Colonel Hampton, commanding at 
Cheduba, with a few men of His Majesty’s 54th, and Eu- 
ropean Artillery, five hundred of the 10th N.I, and seamen 
aud marines from the Hastings frigate. But the ignorance 
or treachery of the guides misled the division away from 
the point it was intended to assail; and, after exposing 
them at disadvantage to the fire of the enemy in a tract 
overspread with thicket, compelled their re-embarkation. 
The success of the Burmas on this occasion failed to in- 
spire them with confidence: and upon the arrival of 
General Machean, it was found that they had abandoned 
their works, and passed over to the main laud. A detach- 
ment of Artillery, and eight Companies of the 10th, were 
left to garrison Ramri; and the rest proceeded to Sando- 
way, a town situated at the head of a tide inlet, about 
twelve miles from the sea, This was also deserted by the 
enemy. It was not thought necessary to leave any part of 
the force for its defence at the time; but Sandoway, as 
the islands of Ramri and Cheduba, proved to be so much 
less unhealthy as stations for the troops than the interior 
of Arakan, that they were all afterwards permanently 
occupied. 

The final subjugation of Arakan accomplished one ob- 
ject of the equipment of General Morrison’s force, and 


1 Four Companies of His Majesty's 44th, eight of the 40th Bengal N I., 16th 
Madras N, I., and eight guns. 
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BOOK III. rescuéd a valuable territory from Burma oppression. The 
CHAP. 1. next principal object, co-operation with the force of Ge- 





neral Campbell on the line of the Irawadi, was frustrated 
in the first instance by an imperfect knowledge of the 
country, and finally defeated by the insalubrity of the 
climate. The Burmas, in retreating from Arakan, had sepa- 
rated into small parties, whose track could not be pur- 
sued through the intricate jungle and labyrinth of water- 
courses, by which the land between Arakan and the 
mountains was overspread. That passes through the 
mountains existed was self-evident ; but of their number, 
their direction, and their practicability, the accounts were 
vague and unprecise ; and little reliance was placed even 
upon such as were entitled to some credit. Thus the 
Aeng pass,! which eventually proved to be practicable for 
cattle and artillery was wholly disregarded, while with 
singular infelicity, the only effort that was made followed 
a direction beset with almost insurmountable difficulties, 
A detachment placed under the orders of Major Bucke 
was sent by water across a tract of low jungly land, inter- 
sected by numerous rivulets, extending about eighty miles 
to Talak, at the foot of the mountains. From Talak, the 
division made four marches up the ascent, in which they 
encountered extreme fatigue, from the rugged and precipi- 
tous nature of the road and the deficiency of water. When 
within one stage of Thantabain on the Burma frontier, it 
was ascertained that the enemy was posted there in force ; 
and the exhausted state of the detachment, with the im- 
practicability of the route, compelled Major Bucke to re- 
trace his steps, and return to Arakan, where disease had 
now begun its ravages, and very soon incapacitated the 
army from any further activity. The setting in of the 
monsoon early in May, in a country inundated by nume- 
rous muddy streams, and thickly overspread with close 
and pestiferous jungle, could not fail to produce its usual 

1 It is mentioned by Captain Pemberton, that an accurate account of the 
pass was furnished to Government by Mr. Robertson, the Political Agent at 
Chittagong, in July, 1824, and that the same officer also mentioned its exis- 
tence to General Morrison. No attempt was made to ascertain the real nature 
of this line of communication ; and it was not until the end of the war, that 
its practicability was experimentally proved, by the march of a detachment 
with elephants across it, from Sembegwen on the Irawadi, to Aeng in Arakan, 
in eleven days.—Pemberton’s Report on the Eastern Frontier, p. 101. Lieut. 


ots ir accompanied the party, has described it in detail._—Two Years in 
va, Pe ‘ 
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deleterious effects on the health of soldiers necessarily BOOK III. 
exposed to the malignant influence of the atmosphere. cmap. 1. 


The situation of the town of Arakan was found to be pecu- 
liarly insalubrious, being traversed by branches of the 
Koladyne river, surrounded by thickets and shut in by 
hills. There was no want of supplies as at Rangoon ; but 
the sickness and mortality, attributable evidently to cli- 
mate, needed no aggravating causes. No rank was exempt; 
and a very large proportion of the officers experienced the 
fatal effects of the climate. Their only chance of escape 
was timely removal to a more healthy locality ; but this 
did not always avail. Brigadier General Morrison himself, 
after struggling through the campaign, was obliged to quit 
the country, and died on his way to Europe. By the end 
of the rainy season, a fourth of the men had died, and 
more than haif the survivors were in hospital.1. The place 
was, however, reluctantly relinquished ; and it was not 
until the end of the year, that the measure of abandoning 


In the course of August, the deaths were eight officers, seventy Europeans, 
four hundred and twenty Sipahis, and two hundred camp followers, above 
seven hundred men. Between May and September, two hundred and fifty- 
nine Europeans out of one thousand five hundred died; and of the rest, 
nearly four hundred were in hospital. Of cight thousand native troops, cizht 
hundred and ninety-two had died, and three thousand six hundred and forty- 
eight of the survivors were iti hospital. The peculiarities of the locality, 
combined with the effects of the climate, sufficiently accounted for the 
mortality. ‘“ The town of Arakan lies on the banks of a muddy river, and is 
buried among hills, and invested on every side with jJunyzle and morass. 
The tide overflows the tlat borders of the river to a considerable extent. Its 
reflux converts them into a noisesome swamp; and in this swamp, strange to 
say, the town of Arakan is built, the water flowing under the houses which 
are raised on posts ””—Grierson, Endemic Fever and Medical Topography of 
Arakan, Trans. Med. and Phys. Soc. of Calcutta, ii. 201. ‘*The causes of 
the sickness were too obvious to be overlooked. The locality was sufficient 
to satisfy every medical observer, that troops could not inhabit it with impu- 
tuty; and a reference to the meteorological register will shew a severity of 
season, to which the men were quite unaccustomed, and which no covering 
could resist. In July, August, and September, the fall of rain was one 
hundred and twenty-three inches, of which one hundred and three fell in the 
first two months. The climate was as deadly to animals, as to man. Ele- 
phants, horses, and builocks died in vast numbers; and of the cainels, not one 
returned to Hindustan.” — Burnard, Medical Topography of Asain. — Ibid. 
vol. iti. p. 25. ‘In a country like Arakan, and in cantonments such as have 
been described, it seems not difficult to trace the causes of disease; and after 
what has been advanced, regarding the influence of a raw, variable and im- 
pure atmosphere, little remains to be said, either of the causes of the sick- 
ness or the mortality which followed it.”— Stevenson on the Sickness prevailing 
in Arakan.—Ibid. iii. 36. ‘The deadly unhealthiness of Arakan was well 
known to the people of the country, and to the Burmas, who, before, during 
and since the war, have uniformly asserted that the city of Arakan, is tie 
most unhealthy spot in their country during the rains This extreme insalu- 
brity is confined to the capital, as neither of the other stations, Sandoway, 
Kyuk-Phoo, Cheduba, or Akyab, have proved much more inimical to the 
health of the native troops, than the other military stations on the eastern 

tier of Bengal.” — Pemberton. 158. 
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BOOK II]. Arakau received the sanction of the new Commander-in- 

cap, 111. Chief, Lord Combermere. It could then no longer be 
doubted that all precautions, all remedial skill, were una- 
vailing to combat with the inclement climate and deadly 
atmosphere of Arakan. And the scanty remnants of this 
once powerful armament, instead of carrying victory to 
the banks of the Irawadi, were scattered among the sta- 
tions on the coast which had proved comparatively healthy, 
or were recalled to the Presidencies from which they had 
been despatched. An immense expenditure of treasure 
and loss of life had been incurred to little purpose ; and 
the humiliation of the presumptuous Court of Ava, was 
still left to be achieved by the army of Rangoon. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Rangoon. — Friendly Disposition cf the People of Pegu, 
—invited to elect a Prince.— Communications mith Chiefs. 
Military Co-operution offered,— not received, — Deter- 
mination of Sir A. Campbell to advance,—in two 
Columns,— one by Land,— one by Water. — Detachment 
sent aguinst Bassein. — Burmas retreat to Donalew, and 
Detachment returns to Rangoon.— March of the Land 
Column to Tharawadi.— found deserted,— thence to 
Yuadit, — whence rt returns to Donabew. — Proceedings 
of Water Column, — Arrival below Donabew. — Attack of 
Stockades, — Insufficiency of Force,— Junction of the 
Land Column,— Batteries opened,— Sally of Burmas 
with Elephanis,— Repulsed,— Death of Bandoola.— 
Donabew evacuated,— Arrival at Prome,— Force 
cantoned for the Rains, — Negotiations for Peace,— 
Aggression of Siamese on the Tenaserim Coast, — Re- 
pulsed. — Mission to the Burma Camp at Miaday. — 
Armistice agreed to. Conference with the Kyi Wungyt. 
— Terms of Peace, — objected to by the Burmas,— Re- 
newal of Hostiities.— Repulse of British at Watigaon. 
— Advance of Burma Army,— Attacked, — Defeat of 
their Left, — of their Right and Cenire,— Retreat to Mel- 
loon. — Advance to Patanagoh.— Treaty with Ministers 
not rated. — Entrenchments at Melloon carried, — Ad- 
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cance to Pagahm. — Final Defeat of the Burma Army.— 
Affairs in Pegu.— Advance of Main Army to Yandabo, 
— Negociations for Peace.— Treaty concluded, —Con- 
ditions, — Lteturn of the Troops.— Reflections on the 
War, — its Inevitableness, — the Mode of its Prosecution, 
— Value of Acquisitions. 


HE situation of the British forces at Rangoon had BOOK III. 
undergone a rapid improvement after the dispersion cnar. iv. 
of the Burma army and the capture of the stuckades at 
Kokien. With the altered condition of the atmosphere, 1825. 
the progress of disease was arrested, and the efficiency of 
the force was re-established. Re-inforcements were also 
received, and the political state of the country became 
more propitious. The inhabitants, who were mostly of 
the Talien or Pegu race, began now to look with confidence 
to the ability of the British to effect their emancipation 
from their Burma masters, and hastened to place them- 
selves under the new administration. A proclamation ad- 
dressed to them by Sir Archibald Campbell confirmed 
them in their favourable sentiments, and invited them to 
choose a chief of their own nation whom the English General 
engaged to acknowledge.! The extinction of the ancient 
ruling dynasty deterred the Peguers from complying with 
the invitation, although three Talien chiefs, in the service 
of Siam, who were at the head of a considerable body of 
troops in the neighbourhood of Martaban, opened a 
friendly communication with the British Commander in 
the beginning of the year, requesting that an amicable 
ifttercourse with Siam should be maintained, and offering 
if required, to advance and join the English with five 
thousand men. It did not appear, however, that they 
acted under any orders from the Court of Bankok, or that 
they were authorised to furnish military aid ; and the offer 
was therefore declined, although general assurances were 
expressed of a friendly disposition.* Neither was it thought 
advisable to prosecute the project of encouraging the 
people to recover their independence, as, however attended 
it might bo with present benefit, it might lead to even- 
tual inconvenience.* No steps were taken, therefore, to 
2 Desuments, Burmese War, p. 119, 120. 
3 Letter from Lord An.herst to Sir Thomas Munro, Life, 2, 124. 
VOL, III. G 
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BOOK IIL. give effect to Sir A. Campbell’s proclamation ; but the 
ouaP. iv. favourable effects which it had produced, and the mani- 
fest good-will of the Talien chiefs and people, obviated all 
anxiety respecting the internal tranquillity of the province 
after the last remains of the Bur.na armament should 
have heen expelled. This was speedily accomplished. 
One division which had re-occupied the Pagoda at Syriam, 
was driven out by Licut.-Colonel Ebrington, without diff- 
culty. A stronger force, stockaded at Thantabain on the 
Lyne river, was dislodged by Colonel Godwin early in 
February ; and the route to the north was open for the 
advance of the army. 

The serious difficulties by which the British army at 
Rangoon was encompassed, through the absence of means 
of conveyance, and the deficiency of supplies, early sug- 
gested doubts of the possibility of penetrating into the in- 
terior of the kingdom of Ava by the line of the Irawadiand 
induced Sir A. Campbell deliberately to contemplate the 
adoption of a different plan of operations ; either to direct 
his route to the south, and march on the capital by way 
of Martaban, through Old Pegu, or to re-embark his 
troops, after leaving a strong garrison in Rangoon, for the 
coast of Arakan, and thence endeavouring to cross the 
mountains into Ava. Fortunately for the British arms, 
the hesitation of the Bengal Government to approve of 
either project,? and the improved knowledge of the country 
acquired during the latter months of the year, prevented 
the Commander of the army from having recourse to 
either of these alternatives, and satisfied him of the 
greater practicability as well as the superior advantage of 
adhering to the original design, and advancing towards the 
capital partly by land, partly by water, as soon as the state 


''The Governor of Madras, Sir Thomas Munro, with his characteristic 
discernment, strongly objected to both plans, and urged the advance by the 
Trawadi. ‘I have already,” he remarks, “given my opinion on the main 
point, namely, that the plan of advancing by the Irawadi was preferable to 
that of marching south, or re-embarking, and landing at Arakan. I can see 
no object in his going to Martaban, because it would not facilitate his advance 
to the capital, as, according to his pwn account, even if the Siamese and 
Peguers were to tuke a part in the war, he would still require draught and 
carriage equipments from Bengal. With regard to the plan of re-embarking 
the Rangoon force, and landing it at Arakan, nothing could justify such a 
measure but the certainty of being furnished there with aun equipment of 
draught and carriage-cattle. Jf they could not obtain it, they would be still 
more helpless than where they are now, and we should have Jost reputation, 


and given confidence to the cnemy.”— Letter to Lord Amherst, 23:d Aur. 
1824.— Life, 2, 131. ; E-, 
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of the country should admit of such a combined move- BOOK III. 
ment. CHAP. IV, 
After surmounting the embarrasment and delays in- 
separable from a deficient supply of conveyance, Sir A. 1825. 
Campbell completed his arrangements. Leaving a 
garrison in Rangoon consisting chiefly of native troops, 
with such Europeans as were yet unfit for field duty, he 
formed the remainder of his force into three divisions : 
one of the strength of two thousand four hundred under 
his own cummand ;' one of half that strength under 
Brigadier-General Cotton ;? and one something less than 
six hundred strong under Major Sale.? The latter was 
directed to move against Bassecin; and, after clearing the 
province, to cross the country, and join the main body at 
Henzada on the Irawadi. The division under General 
Cotton was to proceed by water, with a flotilla of sixty- 
two gun-boats, and all the boais of the men-of-war, under 
the command of Captain Alexander of the Royal Navy, 
and on its way was to carry the enemy’s entrenchments at 
Panlang and Donabew. The column under Sir Arch. 
Campbell was to proceed by land to Prome on the Irawadi, 
where it was to be joined by the other divisions. 
The detachment under Major Sale proceeded by sca to 
Cape Negrais, where the Burmas had erected batteries ; 
but they were quickly driven from them by the fire of the 
ships ; and the troops landed and destroyed the works. 
The squadron then ascended the Bassein river to the town 
of that name; but they found that the Burmas had aban- 
doned it, having first set it on fire. From Bassein the 
enemy had retreated to Lamina, sixty miles distant, and 
were followed thither by the division in boats, as the 
depth of water was insufficient for the ships. The Burmas 
had again retreated, and fallen back upon their main 
position at Donabew, above forty miles distant inland. An 
attempt was made to pursuc them; but the want of 
carriage rendered it impossible for the division to advance. 





1 The land column was formed of His Majesty’s 38th, 4ist, and 47ch, 
three Native Battalions, the Body-Guard, a tooop of Bengal Horse Artillery, 
~~ eek of the Rocket Troop, mth which the army had been latturly re- 

ore 

2 His Majesty's 89th, Ist Madras European Regiment, two hundred and fifty 
of the 18th N. I., Foot Artillery, and part of the Rocket Troop. 

, 3 iis Majesty "s 13th and 12th Madras Native Infantry, with details of 
rtillery. 
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BOOK HI. Major Sale accordingly returned to Bassein, and thence 
cmap. ty. sailed back to Rangoon, whence he joined the reserve 
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column on its march to Prome. This expedition against 
Bassein was attended with no political or military benefit, 
and was planned evisently upon imperfect information re- 
garding the nature of the country to be traversed, and a 
miscalculation of the benefits to be expected from such a 
diversion. 

The column commanded hy Sir Archibald Campbell 
marched on the 13th of February, following the course of 
the Lyne river at some short distance from its left bank. 
On the 17th it arrived at Mophi, where, from information 
received from the Karers, or hill-people, who displayed a 
favourable feeling towards the British, it was ascertained 
that Maha Thilwa, with a considerable force was posted. 
Upon arriving on the ground, the enemy had disappeared, 
sxcept a small party, which had taken shelter in the re- 
mains of an old Pegu fort; but which, as the division 
approached, fled, after firing a few shots, into the adjacent 
jungle. The column halted at Mophi until the morning 
of the 19th, when it moved onwards to Lyne, the capital 
of the province, where it arrived on the 23rd. The town 
was situated on the river side. The force was here in 
communication with the boats, bearing its stores ; and 
halted to lighten their burthen, the river becoming too 
shallow for deeply laden vessels. Some supplies were also 
obtained from the Karen villages, which were found thinly 
scattered along the route. On the Ist of March, the 
column forded the Lyne river, and on the following day, 
after a march of fourteen miles in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, reached Tharawa, on the main stream of the Irawadi. 
Much to the mortification of the furce, the whole popula- 
tion of Tharawa was descried on the opposite bank of the 
river ; and, soon after, was lost in the shades of an exten- 
sive forest. No means of crossing the river, here eight 
hundred yards broad, were found. At Tharawa, the column 
halted, in expectation of hearing news of General Cotton’s 
brigade, until the 7th, when, from a cannonade heard in 
the direction of Donabew and information subsequently 
received, it was rather hastily concluded that the position 
had been taken. These accounts were confirmed on the 
following day; and the column moved on two marches in 
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advance to Yuadit, when a despatch from General Cotton BOOK I], 
announced the failure of his attack, and the necessity of cuar. rv. 
the employment of a more powerful force against it than 
that which was under his command. 1820. 

The column that was destined to advance by water, 
moved on the 16th of February, and on the 19th, the van 
arrived at Panlang on the Rangoon river, where both 
banks were defended by stockades, while a third in front 
guarded a point where the channel divided. The shells 
and rockets from the flotilla cleared the entrenchments ; 
and the troops, when landed, found them deserted. A 
division of the 18th Madras N. I. was left in one of the 
stockades, to keep open the communication with Rangoon. 
The others were destroyed, and the flotilla advanced to 
Yangan-cheno, where the Rangoon branch separates from 
the lrawadi. The force entered the latter river on the 27th, 
and on the 28th the advance came in sight of Donabew, 
where Maha Bandoola had entrenched himself. Some de- 
lay occurred in passing the more heavily laden boats across 
the shallows into the lrawadi; but the whole were in the 
main stream by the 4th of March, and on the morning of 
the 6th took up a position on the right bank of the river, 
two miles below Donabew. The Burma General had been 
summoned to surrender, and had returned a courteous but 
resolute refusal. 

The works at Donabew were of considerable strength 
and extent, lying along the right bank of the river, and 
commanding its whole breadth. The chief work, a paral- 
Ielogram of one thousand by seven hundred yards, stood 
on & bank withdrawn from the bed of the river in the dry 
scason, and rising above it. Two cthers, one of which was 
a, square of two hundred yards, with a pagoda in the centre, 
and the other, an irregular work, four hundred yards from 
it, stood lower down on the river ; forming outworks to 
the principal stockade, and commanded and supported by 
its batteries. All three were constructed of squared 
beams of timber, provided with platforms, and pierced for 
cannon ; and each had an exterior fosse, the outer edge of 
which was guarded with sharp-pointed bamboos, and a 
thick abattis of felled trees and brushwood. One hundred 
and forty guns of various calibre, besides a still greater 
number of ginjals, were mounted on the parapets, and the 
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BOOK III. garrison consisted of twelve thousand men, commanded 
cuap.iv. by the most celebrated general in the service of Ava. 





1825. 


The assailants bore no proportion to the defenders ; for 
General Cotton had left his native regiment at Panlang, 
and part of his Europeans, to guard the boats with stores. 
His whole available force did not, therefore, exceed six 
hundred bayonets, a force manifestly inadequate to the 
storming of Donabew, even with the assistance of the guns 
of the flotilla. The orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
however, leaving, in General Cotton’s opinion, no alterna- 
tive, he made arrangements for the attack. At sunrise, on 
the 7th, two columns composing together five hundred 
men, advanced against the smaller stockade, supported by 
the fire of two field-pieces, and of a rockct battery. They 
were encountered by a fire kept up with more steadiness 
than the Burmas had lately displayed; but the troops 
disregarded it, and rushed impetuously on the work into 
which they forced their way. The garrison, after suffering 
severely, fled over their defences, but many were inter- 
cepted by such of the troops, as, unable to penetrate into 
the interior, spread round the parapet, and cut off the 
fugitives. The stockade was soon in the possession of 
of the assailants, 

The second of the entrenchments was next attempted. 
A battery was erected in advance of the captured stockade, 
and when it was thought that a sufficient impression had 
been produced, a column of two hundred men was sent 
forward to storm the work. The Burmas remained quiet 
until the assailants had advanced to within a few yards, 
when a heavy fire was poured upon them, by which the 
leading men were struck down, and the column turned 
from the point of attack. The men endeavoured to shelter 
themselves in a ditch, which was, however, exposed to the 
fire of the enemy. Captain Rose, who had led the party, 
was shot while endeavouring to rally his men, and Captain 
Cannon of the 89th was mortally wounded. The loss of 
men was also severe, and it became necessary to recall 
them. It was now evident, that Donabew was too strong 
to be reduced by General Cotton’s division, and he desisted 
from. a further unprofitable expenditure of life. The guns 
and stores were re-embarked, and the flotilla dropped 
down to the position at Yung-yung, which it had occupied 
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on the 6th, and there awaited the instructions of the BOOK III, 
Commander-in-chief. CHAP. IV. 
However anxious to accelerate his onward march,Sir -———= 
A. Campbell could not avoid feeling the necessity of a 1825. 
retrograde movement against Donabew, not merely to 
redeem the reputation of the British arms, but to free his 
rear from a force which cut off his communication with 
Rangoon, and by commanding the river-navigation ren- 
dered it impossible for supplies to reach him by water. 
As soon as positive information of the check which had 
been sustained was received, he retraced his steps, and, 
leaving Yuadit on the 11th, returned to Tharawa on the 
13th. Here it was necessary to cross the Irawadi; for 
which purpose no other means existed than a few canoes 
capable of conveying but a small number of men at a 
time, and utterly unfit for the carriage of guns and stores, 
By great exertion, however, and the construction of rafts 
for the reception of the heavier articles, the passuge was 
effected in the course of five days, and tho anny was 
assembled on the right bank of the Irwadi, by the 18th 
of March. The head- quarters were at Henzada, a town of 
some extent: the vicinity of which was ornamented by a 
number of handsome Buddhist temples and monasteries, 
sheltered by groves of mangocs and tamarinds. Neither 
priests nor people were, however, visible: the whole popu- 
lation of the town and neighbourhood having abandoned 
their habitations. No hostile force had opposed the 
occupation of the town; but information was received, 
that the Kyi Wungyi was posted at a distance of fifteon 
or twenty miles from Henzada; and it was thought 
possible to suprise him. Lieut.-Colonel Godwin, with His 
Majesty’s 4ist, the Body-Guard, and a brigade of guns, 
made a night march with this object. They came upop 
a party of Burmas at daybreak, who immediately dispersed 
and fled, but the main body had previously effected their 
retreat, leaving the country open for the advance of the 
army. This was made with as much expedition as was 
practicable, in the absence of all regular roads, and the 
delay caused by having to cut a pathway through the 
intricate jungle of brushwood and tall reeds, by which 
the surface was overspread. On the 25th, the force came 
before Donabew, and preparations were immediately com- 
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BOOK III menced for the attack of the main entrenchments, against 
cHaP iv, which it was necessary to proceed in form. The Burma 
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General was equally active ; and, on the same night, before 
the troops had well taken up their position, directed 2 
well-judged sortie against the right of the line. It was 
repulsed without much loss on either side, but was a 
favourable indication of the spirit with which the enemy 
were animated, and of the military talents of the com- 
mander, 

The army having been encamped above the works, while 
the water column was sume way below them, a short delay 
occurred in establixhing a communication ; but, on the 
27th, the flotilla weighed with a fair breez:, and sailed 
past the stuckades under the fire all the guns the Burmas 
could bring to bear upon it. At the same time, a sally 
took place on the west side, headed by a line of seventeen 
elephauts, each carrying five or six men, armed with mus- 
quets and ginjals, and supported by a body of Casay 
lorse, and a dense mass of foot. The army was drawn 
up to receive thei, They advanced steadily to within 
a short distance, wlicn, being staggered by a well-main- 
tained fire of musqneiry and artillery, their discomfiture 
was completed by a charge of the Body-Guard. The 
clephants losing their drivers, and becoming unmanage- 
able, broke away and ficd into the thicket; the Horse 
followed their example, and the Foot retreated precipi- 
tately into the stockade. Upon the junction of the flotilla 
with the battering-train and stores on board, the heavy 
guns and mortars were immediately landed, and placed in 
battery ; during which operation, shells and rockets were 
diligently thrown into the entrenchments. Some attempts 
to interrupt the progriss of the battery were made by 
fhe enemy, but without effect, and the guns opened on 
the morning of the 3rd of April. They were unanswered 
by the stockade, and shortly after they commenced firing, 
the Burmas were discovered in full retreat, through the 
adjoining brushwoed. It was soon ascertained, that the 
death of their general had paralysed the energies of the 
garrison. Maha Bandoola had been killed on the previous 
night by the bursting of a shell, and with him expired 
the courage of his followers. Despairing of success, they 
refused to prolong the resistance, and evacuated the en- 
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trenchments, carrying with them the ashes of their chief BOOK ITI. 
whose body had been burned. The death of Bandoola caap. 1. 
spared him the mortification of bebolding the disastrous 
termination of that war which he had been mainly in- 1825. 
strumental in exciting, and which he alone had the ability 

and courage to maintain, if not with hope, at least with 
reputation.! 

Tho capture of Donabew removed the only remaining 
obstruction to the prosecution of the main object of the 
cainpaign, and as soon as the post was taken possession of, 

Sir A. Campbell resumed his march. He was at Tharawa 
with his advance on his way to Prome on the 7th of April, 
and on the 8th was there joined by reinforcements from 
Rangoon, under Brigadier M‘Creagh, consisting of His 
Majesty’s Royal Regiment, and the 28th N. L, with 
elephants, and carriage-cattle sont round from Bengal. 
The main body, after crossing the river in the boats of 
the flotilla, was concentrated at Tharawa on the 10th, 
and immediately moved forward. The Burtaas had been 
rallied by the Prince of Tharawadi, whose head quarters 
were at Yagain, but he retreated as the British army 
advanced ; and the force arrived at Proime on the 25th, 
without encountering an enemy. ‘The town had been but 
recently evacuated by the Burmays, after setting fire to 
the stockades. Part of the town was found on fire ; but 
the exertions of the troops prevented the conflagration 
from spreading. At first, no signs of population appearcd ; 
but, in the course of a few hours, a number of the in- 
habitants showed themselves, and having been assured of 
protection for their families and property, re-established 
themselves in their residences: guards were placed over 
the religious edifices for their preservation, and every 
precaution was taken for the maintenance of tranquillity 
and order. After a brief interval, Prome again became 
the seat of industry and traffic. A regiment of Native 
Infantry was quartered in the town: the rest were sta- 
tioned outside ; and, as the rainy season was approaching, 
cantonments were constructed for the shelter of the troops 
during the monsoon. The weather had been hot during 
the whole of the campaign, the thermometer rising to 





1 The loss of the British in the affairs at Donabew was, thirty killed, and 
one hundred and thirty-four wounded. 
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BOOK III. 110° in the shade; but the nights were cool, and the 
cap. iv. climate proved not unhealthy. The character of the coun- 
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try had greatly improved. The banks of the Irawadi were 
now of some elevation above the level of the sea, while 
a range of low heights skirted the town on the south ; 
and on the right bank, well-wooded spurs from the boun- 
dary mountains of Arakan came down to the water’s edge. 
To the west of the town lay the river, here two miles 
broad. On the north and east, stretched a cultivated 
plain several miles in extent, studded with villages. The 
consequences of the favourable change of topographical 
position were highly propitious to the health and spirits 
of the troops ; and although the state of the weather pre- 
vented their being actively employed during the months 
of June, July, and August, aud although they did not 
wholly escape from the visitations of sickness incident to 
the season, and to irregular and indifferent supplies, yet 
the efficiency of the main body was unimpaired, disease 
was comparatively limited, and casualties were rare. The 
period was not without its excitement, and parties were 
occasionally detached to explore the country, conciliate 
the people, and ascertain the purposes of the enemy. 
Attempts at negociation were also set on foot with both 
Ava and Siam. 

On the march to Prome, when within thirty miles of 
the city, a letter was brought into camp by a British soldier 
of the 38th, who had been taken prisoner by the Burmas 
and been liberated for this mission, addressed to Sir A. 
Campbell, by two of the Atwen-wuns, or Royal Councillors, 
It stated, that the two Governments had always been on 
terns of friendship until the breaking out of the present 
war, which had arisen out of the conduct of a certain 
paltry chief, and that it was very desirable that a com- 
munication should be opened, by which the blessings of 
peace might be restored. A reply was sent, to intimate 
that the commander of the British army purposed to 
advance to Prome ; but that, on his arrival there, he would 
willingly hold a conference with the Burma officers for 
the re-establishment of peace between the two nations: 
to which an answer was received, expressing the satis- 
faction of the Atwen-wuns, but intimating their hope 
that the British army would halt on the spot where the 
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letter was received, and not proceed to Prome—a request BOOK ITI. 
which inspired Sir Archibald Campbell with a distrust of ciap. rv. 
the sincerity of the parties —a distrust confirmed by the 
cessation of further communication. In truth, the Court, 
notwithstanding the shock inflicted by the fate of Ban- 
doola, was not yet weaned from its belief in its ability to 
expel the invaders ; and a strong faction, at the head of 
which were the Queen and her brother, influenced the 
King to persist in his hostility. The Prince of Tharawadi, 
the King’s brother, under whose sanction the two Atwen- 
wuns had addressed the British General, appears, however, 
to have been sincerely desirous of entering into the pro- 
posed negociation: and, although his army had been 
reinforced by a body of six thousand men, he quitted his 
camp, and repaired to Ava to urge pacific counsels, which, 
as subsequent events proved, he advocated in vain. 
Although the states of Ava and Siam were not de- 
claredly at war and had no armies in the field, yet a fecling 
of enmity had for a long time past divided the two Courts, 
and had displayed itself in an unavowed course of mutual 
ageressions and reprisals on the frontiers, having for their 
object the burning of villages and the seizure of the 
inhabitants as slaves. In this reciprocity of petty outrage, 
the Siamese had especially harassed the southern provinces 
of the Tenaserim coast; and, in the beginning of 1825, 
either in real or pretended ignorance that the districts of 
Tavoy and Mergui had changed masters, the Raja of 
Chomphan, a dependency of Siam, appeared on the coast 
with a flotilla of war-boats, and, landing his men, laid 
waste the country and carried off the people. These ex- 
cesses were speedily checked by the activity of the British 
authorities ; and the Siamese flotilla was attacked, and 
dispersed. Negociatious were presently afterwards opened 
with the Court of Bankok, which had the effect of putting 
an end to the incursions of the Siamese, and of recovering 
a considerable number of the people who had at various 
times been carried into captivity. Deputies were also 
despatched to Martaban to Colonel Smith, the officer in 
command, on the part of the Ron-a-ron, a chief of Talien 
origin, who had advanced towards the frontier at the head 
of a considerable force, and who expressed his earnest 
desire to co-operate with the British in liberating his 
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BOOK III. native kingdom from the domination of the Burmas. Due 
ORAP. Iv. encouragement was given to this demonstration, and means 
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for facilitating the passage of the Sanluen river by the 
Siamese force were in course of preparation, when letters 
from the Prime Minister of Siam announced the recall of 
the Ron-a-ron and that of his troops to the capital. The 
death of the King, which took place in April, 1825, and 
the requisite presence of the chiefs at his funeral, and 
the installation of his successor, were the reasons assigned 
by the Prime Minister, in a lotter to Colonel Smith; but 
& promise was added, that after the Monsoon the Siamese 
army should again take the field. This promise was not 
performed. The new King probably adopted a different 
policy from that of his predecessor, and contemplated the 
triumph of the British, and the projected independence 
of Pegu, with equal aversion. Nothing further was heard 
of the Siamese auxiliaries ; but a friendly understanding 
subsisted, aud many Talien aud Burma captives and fugi- 
tives were allowed to return to their native country, to 
enjoy the security afforded by the protection of the British 
Government. 

Upon receiving the intelligence of the fall of Donabew 
and the death of Baudoola, the first feeling of the Court 
of Ava was that of despair. It was, however, but of short 
duration ; and the King was persuaded that the contest 
was not yet hopeless, and that the English might still be 
humbled. Great exertions were made to recruit the army. 
In place of the usual conscription, large bounties were 
given to the Burmas to induce them to enlist, and the 
tributary tribes of Shans, north of Ava, were summoned 
to support the general cause. They obeyed the summons, 
and joined the Burma army in large numbers, confiding 
in the fortunes of the kingdom, and unacquainted with 
the enemy they were eager to encounter. The principal 
force was assembled at Miaday, about sixty miles from 
Prome, under the command of Mimiabo, a half-brother of 
the King ; while other divisions were stationed at Pagahm, 
Melloon, and Patanagoh, amounting in all to about forty 
thousand men, of which one-half was posted at Miaday. 
Another body, stated to be twelve thousand strong, was 
stationed at Tongho, the capital of the province of Thara- 
wadi, to the north-east of Prome. To encounter these 
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forces, Sir A. Campbell had under his command about five BOOK III. 
thousand men, of whom two thousand three hundred were citar. 1v. 
Europeans. Detachments left at Rangoon, to the extent 
of about one thousand five hundred more, were under 1825. 
orders to join him. The state of his force, and the ad- 
vanced position he had attained, rendered it highly im- 
probable that the renewal of hostilities by the Court of 
Ava would be attended by a more favourable result than 
the past. 

While both parties were thus prepared to resume active 
operations, they were not averse to the discontinuance of 
the contest; and, in compliance with the tenor of the 
injunctions which he repeatedly received from Bengal, to 
avail himself of every favourable opportunity of bringing 
the war to a close, Sir Archibald Campbell addressed a 
letter to the inivisters of the King of Ava, from his head- 
quarters at Prome, stating his being authorised to nego- 
ciate and conclude a peace, and inviting them to avert the 
misfortunes which impended over their country from the 
prosecution of the war, by a timely assent to equitable 
terms of pacification. The overture was promptly met ;} 
and a deputation arrived from the Burma camp, to propose 
that a mission should be sent to the Prince Mimiabo, who 
held the chief command and was fully empowered by 
the King to treat, in order to specify the terms, on 
which a pacific negociation should be based, and to inake 
arrangements for a suspension of hostilities during the 
interval requisite for communicating with the Court. In 
conformity to the invitation, two officers, Lieut.-Col. Tidy, 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, and Lieut. Smith, of His 
Majesty's ship Alligator, accompanied the Burma deputies 
to Miaday, where they found the Kyi Wungyi, at the head 
of the force. The Prince was at Melloon; and as it was 
necessary to refer to him for final orders, the British 
officers were delayed ten days in the Burma entrench- 
ments, during which they were treated with perfect confi- 
dence and cordiality, and received from all persons of note 
with whom they were permitted to carry on unmolested 
intercourse, assurances that the sense of the nation was 





1 Acco to General Campbell's own account, his letter was immediately 
acknowledged. He observes, **The time had scarcely elapsed for the re- 
ception of un answer, when such did actually arrive.”—- Document 144, A. 
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BOOK III, strongly opposed to the prolongation of the war. Favour- 
cHAP. iv, able replies having arrived from Mimiabo, it was agreed that 
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an armistice should be at once concluded from the 17th of 
September to the 17th of October, during which neither 
force should cross a line extending from Komma, on the 
west bank of the Irawadi, through Naibenzik to Tongho. 
The Kyi Wungyi engaged to meet the British General at 
Naibenzik, on the 2nd October, to determine the definitive 
conditions of peace. The meeting took place accordingly. 
Sir A. Campbell was accompanied by Sir James Brisbane, 
who had lately taken the command of the British Navy in 
the Indian seas, and had joined the army towards the end 
of September, and was attended by his personal staff, and 
a thousand picked men, both Europeans and Natives. A 
like number of Burmas formed the escort of the Kyi 
Wungyi, agreeably to his own request, as it was contrary 
to etiquette for the Burma minister to come with a 
smaller train. The parties met at Naibenzik, on a plain 
which had been cleared for the occasion, and in the centre 
of which, a building on the model of the Lotoo, or Hall of 
Audience, at Ava, had been constructed for the accommo- 
dation of the negociators, The Kyi Wungyi, was assisted 
by the Lamain Wun, and attended by other officers of 
rank. In the discussions that followed, perfect good-will 
and mutual courtesy prevailed. The chief of the Burma 
mission, the Kyi Wungyi, was an elderly man of pleasing 
deportment, mild disposition, and cheerful temper ; and 
he and his colleagues readily responded to the cordiality of 
the British officers, and, as far as it was possible for habits 
80 opposed, willingly conformed to the habits of the con- 
querors. It very soon appeared, however, that they were 
entirely unprepared for the demands made upon their 
Government by the British Commanders, The Court of 
Ava was expected to desist from all interference with 
Asam and Kachar, and to recognise the independence of 
Manipur. Arakan, with its dependencies, was to be given 
up to the British, and an indemnity of two crores of 
rupees was to be paid for the expenses of the war; until 
the discharge of which sum, Rangoon, Martaban, and the 
Tenaserim provinces were to be held in pledge. A resi- 
dent was to be received at Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to be concluded, by which the trade with Rangoon should 
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be relieved from the exactions by which it had hitherto BOOK 111. 
been repressed. These proposals were received by the cuuap. rv. 
Burma negociators with manifest surprise, and were stre- 
nuously resisted. The war, theymaintained, had been occa- 1825. 
sioned by the protection given by the British to fugitives 
from the dominionns of their sovereign ; and had already 
inflicted upon the country an amount of expense and 
injury which might well appease the resentment of a great 
nation. The Chinese had formerly invaded and conquered 
part of Ava, but when peace was re-established, had given 
back the subjugated territory, and had exacted no pecu- 
niary compensation : this example was worthy of imitation 
by the British. At any rate, they were unauthorised to 
accede to such conditions, and must refer them to the 
royal pleasure, for the ascertainment of which, a further 
delay was unavoidable ; and they proposed, therefore, to 
extend the armistice to the beginning of November. This 
was readily granted, as military movements could not be 
conveniently commenced at an earlier period, and the 
interval enabled the British Commander-in-Chief to per- 
fect his plans for the opening of the campaign. Little 
doubt was entertained, that recourse must be again had 
to arms ; and the expectation became a certainty by the 
receipt of a letter from the Burma chief, at the end of 
October, in which it was announced, that if peace was sin- 
cerely wished for by the English, they must empty their 
hanils of what they held, and then solicit terms; but that 
if they made any demands for money for their expenses, or 
for any territory, friendship was at an end. Such was the 
custom of the Burmas. This announcement precluded all 
further negociations ; and preparations were forthwith sect 
on foot for the vigorous prosecution of the war. They 
were anticipated by the advance of the enemy. 

As soon as the nature of the British requisitions was 
known at Court, the indignation of the Monarch was 
sensibly excited, and the representations of the party that 
deprecated any concession, re-obtained their former influ- 
ence. It was still maintained to be possible to extermi- 
nate the British; and the army was orrered to move 
without delay upon Prome, the command being given to a 
veteran chief, who had formerly enjoyed a high military 
reputation for his services in Arakan, and who, at @ very 
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BOOK III, advanced age obeyed the call of his prince, and relin- 
cuaP,tv. quished the retirement into which he had withdrawn, to 
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lead the forces of his country, as he fully confided, once 
more to victory. Under his command, the Burma army 
drew towards the British lines at Prome, with a view to 
circumscribe their limits, and harass, and intercept their 
communications. A considerable body was accordingly 
thrown forward to Watigaon, twenty miles from Prome, 
where they entrenched themselves in a position which 
gave them the command over the country, on the right 
flank of the British army, and from which it was, there- 
fore, necessary to dislodge them. 

On the evening of the 15th November, Brigadier 
M‘Dowall was despatched against Watigaon, with four 
Regiments of the Madras N. L., disposed in three columns: 
the first, under Colonel M‘Dowall himself, consisting of the 
28th and 43rd Regiments, was intended to attack the po- 
sition on the Icft ; the second, formed of the 22nd Regi- 
ment, led by Major R. Lacy Evans, was to assail it in 
front, supported by the 16th, which was moved forward 
for that purpose. The 38th Regiment formed the third 
column, and moved to the eastward. The ground did not 
admit of the employment of artillery. The columns 
marched separately across a plain much broken by swamp 
and thicket, which prevented their mutual communica- 
tion; and on their way, they were opposed by parties of 
the enemy, who shewed themselves in great strength ; and 
who, although repulsed, retarded the progress of the 
columns. It thus became impossible to operate in con- 
cert; and when the principal body under Colonel M‘Dowall 
approached the works, there was no appearance of the 
pther divisions. As the brigade was unprovided with 
battering guna, the entrenchments could not be breached ; 
and in the attempt to push forward and force an entrance, 
a heavy fire was poured upon the troops, by which their 
commander being killed and many of their officers dis- 
abled, Lieut.-Colonel Brooke, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, was compelled to order a retreat. The Burmas 
pursued the retiring detachment to within nine miles of 
Prome, and had thrown it into great disorder, when the 
movements of the other divisions also in retreat, effected a 
diversion in its favour. 
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The column under Major Evaus fell in with the enemy's BOOK HI. 
picyuets early in the morning, and drove them in upon a CHAP. Iv 
strong stockade, from which so heavy a fire was encoun- 
tered, that the advance was almost annihilated. The 
firing from the main column was heard, but, as there 
appeared to be no prospect of its co-operation, the regi- 
ment retired, pursued for about three miles by the Burmas, 
and obliged to abandon the wounded; but otherwise re- 
treating in good order. The 38th Regiment, under Colonel 
Smnith, was unable to reach Watigaon before noon, by 
which time the other columns were in full retreat. A 
body of the Burmas was encountered and dispersed ; but 
as no traces of the main division could be discovered, and 
the firing had ceased, it was concluded that the attach 
had failed, and the column returned, after a fatiguing 
march, to Prome, having met with no other opposition. 
The loss of the detachment was severe. A prin- 
cipal cause of the failure appears to have been misin- 
formation a» to the strength of the Burma force, which 
had been reported not to exceed two or three thousand. 
It was estimated by the officers engaged, at five times 
that number. Tlie separation of the attacking columns 
was also ill-judged; as the nature of the ground tu be 
traversed, rendered it impossible for the difterent detached 
divisions to arrive simultaneously at their destination. 

The success of the Burmas on this occasion confirined 
them in their expectation of compelling the British army 
to retire from Prome and encouraged them to advance within 
afew miles of the town. Their left, under Maha Nemyo, 
which had lately triumphed at Watigaon, took post at 
Tsembike, on the Nawain river, a stream running past 
Prome, and falling into the Irawadi. The centre, com- 
manded by the Kyi Wungyi, moved down to the height. 
of Napadi, within a distant view of the cantonments, and 
thence spread round to Watigaon. The Burina right, 
under the Tsada Wun, followed the right bank of the 
Trawadi to Padong, and thence detached a body to Shwe- 

1 Besides the death of the Commanding Officer, ten officers were woundeu, 
of whom, Lieut. Ranken, 43rd Madras N.I.,died Of the Native troops, 
fitty-three were killed, one hundred and ten were wounded, and forty-two 
were missing. A total loss of above two hundred. 

2 Despatch of Sir A. Campbell. Documents 150.— According to Lieut. 
tds it consisted of eight thousand Shans, two thousand Burmas, and six 


horse, under the command of Maha Nemyo. 
TOL. HI. H 
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BOOK III. dong in the rear. The former was occupied by a detach- 
cHAp.1v. ment of the Royals, who had thrown up an entrenchment, 
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and repulsed every attempt of the Burmas to expel them. 
Colonel Godwin was despatched to drive the enemy from 
Shwe-dong ; but he was anticipated by the 87th, which, on 
its way to join the main body, had been fired upon from 
the post, and had in consequence landed and dispersed 
their assailants, leaving the communication again open. 
The Tsada Wun fell back, so as to communicate with the 
Kyi Wungyi, occupying the rocks on the right bank of the 
river. The several divisions of the Burma army were all 
strongly entrenched. On their side, the British were 
diligently engaged in strengthening themselves with field- 
works and entrenchments, as if in apprehension of an 
attack, and in the hope of inviting it. This defensive 
attitude, however, failed in its object. The Burma 
generals adhered to the national tactics of a gradual and 
guarded approach ; and it was evident, that the British 
front could be cleared of the enemy, only by assum- 
ing the initiative, and making an attack upon the Burma 
lines. 

In pursuance of this determination, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, leaving four regiments of Native Infantry for the 
defence of Prome, marched, on the 1st of December, with 
the remainder of his force. Directing the flotilla, with a 
regiment of Native Infantry, to make a demonstration 
against the enemy’s right, so as to engross their attention, 
he directed his principal attack against their left. The 
army was formed into two divisions; one, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, consisted of the 13th, 38th, 47th, and 
87th Regiments of His Majesty’s troops, and the 38th 
Madras, N. I: the other, under General Cotton, was com- 
posed of His Majesty's 41st and 89th Regiments, and the 
18th and 28th Regiments of N.J. The second division, 
following the left bank of the Nawain river, came first 
upon the enemy’s works about noon. They were immedi- 
ately stormed and carried by Lieut.-Colonel Godwin, with 
the advance. The Burmas left three hundred dead in the 
ontrenchments: their veteran general, Maha Nemyo, was 
among the slain. The division commanded by Sir A, 
Campbell was delayed by the difficulty of the route ; but 
it arrived on the opposite bank of the Nawain as the fugi- 
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tives were escaping from the stockades which the second BOOK III, 
division had carried, and completed their defeat. The cmap. 1v. 
first division then countermarched to Ziuk, at the ford 
over the Nawain, where it halted for the night: the second 
division bivouacked at Tsembike: both ready to follow up 
the advantage which had been gained by an attack on the 
right of the enemy's centre at Napadi. 

On the morning of the 2nd the force advanced, and when 
arrived at the foot of the hill, divided into two columns: 
one of which, under Brigadier Cotton, took a circuitous 
direction to the right, so as to fall upon the enemy’s flank ; 
while the other, following the bank of the river, ascended 
the hills by narrow pathways obstructed by underwood, 
The flotilla at the same time pulled up the river, and 
throwivg shells and rockets into the stockades on either 
bank, kept down the fire from the guns which defended 
the Burma position. As soon as this was effected, the 
troops moved to storm the entrenchments, the 13th and 
38th Regiments under Colonel Sale proceeded along the 
river, supported on their right by six Companies of 
the 87th. They were encountered by a heavy fire, but 
pursued their way steadily without firing a shot, until they 
had gained the summit, when they drove the Burmas from 
the entrenchments, and followed them from hill to hill, 
until the whole position, two miles in extent, was in their 
possession. General Cotton was unable to penctrate 
throngh the thicket; but this was immaterial, a» the 
works were gained, and the enemy had disappeared every- 
where, except on the right bank of the river, where the 
Tsada Wun still remained in force. On the 5th of Decem- 
ber, Brigadier-General Cotton, with a part of his division, 
crossed the Irawadi, and drove the Burmas from the wurks 
on the river, and from a strong stockade in the interior.! 
The whole of the Burma force was thus, once more, broken 
up, and was further weakened by the almost entire deser- 
tion of the Shans, who returned to their own couutry. 
Thus reduced, the Burma commanders were unable to man 
the defences which they had constructed along the river 

' In these operations, the loss was twenty-five hilled, and one hundred 
and twenty-one wounded. Three officers, Licuts Sutherland and Gossip, of 
His Majyesty’s 4lst, and Lieut. Procror, of Ilis Majesty's 38th, were hilled 


Lusign Campbell, of the lst, and Lieut. Baylee, of the 87th were mortally 
wounded. 
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BOOK Ii], and abandoned their stockades at Miaday and Palha, which 
ouar.tv. could not have been forced without loss. The reliques of 
the Burma army having fallen back to Melloon, they were 
1825 followed thither by the British army, the march of which 
was delayed by the badness of the road, and by a tempo- 
rary attack of cholera, which was fortunately of short 
continuance, and of which the ravages were most exten- 
sive among the retreating masses of the enemy, as was 
evidenced by the dead and dying, by which their route was 
marked. The force reached Miaday on the 19th, and after 
a short halt for supplies, resumed its advance, accompa- 
nied by the flotilla. The latter was met on the 26th by a 
flag of truce, bearing a message from the Burma Com- 
mander, stating that full powers had been received from 
the Court to conclude a treaty, and suggesting that depu- 
ties should be sent to discuss the conditions, The same 
officers who were formerly employed on a similar mission, 
Lieut.-Coloncl Tidy and Licut. Smith, R. N., were again 
sent on this duty. The army continued its march, and 
arrived at Patanagoh, opposite to Melloon, on the 29th, 
were it encamped. The flotilla also ascended the river, 
-and was suffered to pass Melloon without molestation. 
‘The bank of the river occupied by the British being loftier 
than that on the opposite side, the whole of the interior 
of the Burma entrenchment could be distinguished from 
the camp. It was a quadrangular stockade, extending 
slong the bank of the river, having in the centre a conical 
hill, surrounded by a Pagoda, and fortified by a brick re- 
vétement, which formed the key of the position. On the 
day before the arrival of the army at Patanagoh, a message 
was received from the Burma chief, proposing a meetin'g 
with the British Commissioners on the 24th of January, 
and repeating a proposa] made to the deputies, that a sus- 
pension of arms should in the mean time take place. As 
the object of the proposition was obviously to gain time, 
it was at once declined, and the Wungyis were informed 
that no delay would be granted. As soon as the army was 
encamped, however, it was conceded to another messenger 
from the Chiefs to abstain from hostile operations on the 
ensuing morning, and to hold a conference with the Burma 
Chiefs on board a boat, which they undertook to fit up for 
the meeting, and anchor in the middle of the river. Ac- 
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cordingly, on the 30th, Sir Archibald Campbell, accompa- BOOK NI. 
nied by Mr. Robertson, who had been appointed from cwnar. 1. 

Bengal as Civil Commissioner conjointly with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and by Sir James Brisbane, repaired on 
board, and were met by four of the principal members of 
the Burma Government, Kolein Mengyi, who had been 
sent down from Ava, with powers to treat, the Kyi Wun- 
gyi, the Atwen-wun Mung Kyne, and Maha Thilwa. The 
stipulations were the same as those formerly proposed, and 
were encountered with the same objections. Those re- 
lating ‘to territorial concession were not persisted in; but 
the unwillingness to pay a money indemnification was so 
insuperable, and the plea of inability so tenaciously urged, 
that the British Commissioners were induced to lower 
their demand to one crore of rupees. With this alterna- 
tion, the Burma Commissioners professed themselves con- 
tented, and a definitive treaty was executed by them on the 
ord of January. An armistice was agreed upon until the 
18th, by which period it was expected that the treaty 
would be returned from Ava with the royal ratification, 
the prisoners at Ava would be sent down, and the payment 
of the first instalment would be commenced. These ex- 
pectations were disappointed. 

On the 17th of January, the day before the armistice 
expired, a deputation was sent by the Burma Commander 
to apologise for the non-arrival of the ratified treaty, and 
request a few days’ prolongation of the time, offering to 
pay an instalment of five lakhs of rupees immediately, 
and to give hostages for the liberation of the prisoners. 
Compliance with the request was declined; and, on the 
18th, a deputation proceeded to Melloon from the British 
camp, to apprise the Wungyis, that, unless the ratified 
treaty should arrive, or, unless they engaged to evacuate 
Melloon by sunrise on the 20th, the post would be attack- 
ed. For the former alternative they were unable to pledge 
themselves; and they refused to accede tothe latter. Re- 
course to arms became consequently unavoidable. 

The Burmas had not been idle during the interval which 
had elapsed since the first appearance of the British forces 
at Patanagoh ; but had added extensively, although co- 
vertly, to the strength ‘of their defences, and they had 
been joined by considerable reinforcements, making their 
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BOOK III. numbers from sixteen to twenty thousand. Their confid- 
CHAP. Iv. ence, however, was too violently shaken, to enable them to 





avail themselves courageously of their resources ; and the 
post of Melloon was abandoned after a feeble defence. 
The British batteries were opened upon the works before 
noon on the 19th of January, with great effect ; and under 
cover of their fire, a brigade of the 13th and 38th Regi- 
ments, conjointly less than five hundred strong, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sale, crossed the river below the en- 
trenchments, to assault the south-east angle, while the 
main force under General Cotton crossed higher up, in 
order to attack the northern front. The boats of the first 
division were carried rapidly down the current past the 
works of Melloon, from which a heavy fire was opened upon 
them ; by which Colonel Sale and several of the men were 
wounded. The troops effected a landing, and after a short 
interval, escaladed the entrenchments. The Burmas’made 
no further resistance, but retreated with such celerity, 
that they eluded the pursuit of General Cotton’s division, 
which had landed, and attempted to intercept their re- 
treat, A great number of guns of various descriptions 
were found in Melloon, with abundant stores of ammuni- 
tion and grain, The capture was attended with but tri- 
fling loss. The works were set on fire, and the army 
resumed its advance, anticipating, from the apparent reso- 
lution of the Court of Ava, the necessity of occupying 
the capital. One more effort was made by the war party 
to avert such a catastrophe. 

Anxious as were the sovereign and his ministers to put 
an end toa contest which had inflicted so much injury 
and disgrace, and menaced consequences still more fatal ; 
the conditions of peace, particularly the payment of an 
indemnification which was regarded with peculiar aversion, 
not only from the avaricious disposition of the king but as a 
confession of inferiority, and an unequivocal sign of degrad- 
ation, were felt to be so intolerable, that any chance of 
escaping from them, however desperate, was eagerly grasp- 
ed at; and the empty boast of a military chief that he 
would be answerable for the discomfiture of the invaders 
was listened to with credulity. Zay-yah-thuyan, the name 
of this individual, who was dignified with the title of 
Nuring Phuring, prince of Sun-set, was entrusted with 
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the greatest force that could be collected, amounting to BOOK ILI. 
about sixteen thousand men ; and with these he engaged cunar..v. 
to cover the capital against the nearer approach of the 
British army. At the same time, it was thought prudent 1826. 
to keep open the negociation, and deputies were despatch- 
ed to the British camp to ascertain the ultimatum of the 
Commissioners, Either froma distrust of its own officers, 
or in the belief that the choice would be acceptable to the 
British, the deputies of the Court on this occasion were 
Mr. Price, an American Missionary, settled at Ava, and 
Mr. Sandford, the Surgeon of the Royals, who had been 
taken prisoner: four other prisoners were set at liberty, 
and sent down with the deputies. The latter reached the 
head-quarters of the force, on the 3lst of January, and 
after a conference with the Commissioners, returned to 
Ava: the stipulations previously proposed were insisted 
upon without modification. 

In the mean time, the march of the army continued, 
and on the 8th of February, approached within five miles 
of the ancient city of Pagahm, the capital of the Burma 
empire at the season of its greatest power and prospority. 
The city was enclosed by a ruinous brick wall, which had 
been partially repaired, but behind which the Burmas 
evinced no disposition to take shelter. Their new General 
had adopted a novel system of tactics ; and discarding the 
national practice of combating behind entrenchments, 
arrayed his army in the open field among the remains of 
numerous pagodas, and amidst a thicket of prickly jungle 
traversed by a narrow pathway, on either side of which he 
had arranged the chief body of histroops. The force with 
Sir A. Campbell, did not exceed thirteen hundred men, of 
whom nine hundred were Europeans ; two regiments of 
the latter, the 47th and 87th detached to Tondwyne, to 
collect cattle and grain, as well as disperse a body of Bur- 
mas reported to be stationed there to harass the British 
flanks, not having rejoined. With the limited force under 
his command, General Campbell moved to attack the su- 
perior numbers of the enemy on the morning of the 9th, 
advancing in two divisions, The first, commanded by 
himself, was formed of His Majesty’s 13th and 89th Regi- 
ments, four guns of the Horse Artillery, and a detachment 
of the Body Guard. The 38th and 4Ist Regiments formed 
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BOOK Il. the second division, commanded by Brigadier Cotton ; and 
cuar.iv. the left was covered by the 43rd Madras N. 1, following 
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the line of the river. Tho European divisions were direct- 
ed severally against the left and right wings, while the 
advance led by Sir A. Campbell, and consisting of two 
companies of the 13th, with the Horse Artillery and the 
Body Guard, occupied the centre. The several attacks were 
crowned with success ; although for a short time the safety 
of the advance was compromised. Pushing forward with 
th ir usual impetuosity, and driving the enemy before 
them, they had left behind them the supporting columns, 
which were more slowly disengaging themselves from the 
narrow route by which they had to pass. Observing this, 
the Burma General ordered large detachments including a 
body of six hundred Casay horse, to close in from his cen- 
tre and left, aud cut off the most forward of his assailants 
from their main body. The necessity of a retreat was 
obvious ; but if was made with acoolness and deliberation 

which deterred the Burmas from following up their advan- 

tage, the troopers of the Body-Guard forming in the rear, 

while the guns of the Horse Artillery were loaded, and 

opening to the left and right to allow of their being fired. 

In this manner, alternately forming and retreating, this 

small body checked the audacity of their pursuers; and 

the progress of the flank divisions speedily put an end 

to the danger. The Burmas were driven from the field ; a 

stockade which covered their right flank was carried at the 

point of the bayonet; and the last army which the Court 
of Ava could hope to raise was destroyed. Its presumptu- 
ous commander returned to Ava, to carry the tidings of 
his defeat, and solicit the command of another army with 
which to retrieve his credit. He was ordered from the 
presence with contumely, and on the night of his arrival 
put to death. That the contest had become hopeless, and 
that the British arms had nothing more to apprehend from 
the exhausted energies of Ava became manifest to the 
people ; and their conviction was evidenced by their re- 
turn to their homes which they had been forced by the 
Burma authorities to abandon. They flocked into Pagahm 
from every quarter; and numerous boats crowded with 
men, women, and children passed hourly down the river to 
the villages on the banks. The army halted a few days at 
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Pagahm to recover from the fatigue which it had under- BOOK II. 
gone, from the nature of the road and the increasing heat cuar. 1v. 
of the weather. 
While these transactions were taking place on the upper 1825. 
course of the [rawadi, the province of Pegu had been the 
scene of some military movements of a chequered cha- 
racter, but ending in success. Upon the advance to Prome 
it was not thought necessary at once to dislodge the 
Burmas from the line of the Sitang river on the right flank 
of the army; but the duty was assigned to a division 
under Colonel Pepper, consisting of the flank companies 
of the Madras European Regiment, and three regiments of 
N. I, which marched from Pegu, in order to occupy 
Tongho, about eighty miles east of Prome. As the detach- 
ment advanced the Burmas abandoned their posts, and 
the detachment entered Shoegyun on the Sitang river, 
without opposition, on the 4th of January. It was here 
ascertained, that the former governor of Martaban with a 
considerable body was stockaded at Sitang, in the rear of 
the advance, aud intercepted the communication with the 
lower provinces. The 3rd Regiment of Madras N. I. under 
Lieut.-Colonel Conry, was sent back to dislodge the 
Burmas from the position ; but this attack was repulsed 
with heavy loss, including the commander.! The disaster 
was immediately repaired by the activity of Colonel 
Pepper who falling down the river with his whole dispos- 
able force, attacked and carried the stockade by storm, on 
the afternoon of the 11th January. The works were strong 
and well situated, and were defended with spirit. The loss 
was proportionately severe ;? that of the enemy was much 
greater. Colonel Pepper was reinforced after the capture 
of Sitang, in such a manner as to ensure the command of 
the country against any efforts yet in the power of the 
enemy to make. 
After halting five days at Pagahm, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, on the 16th February, continued his march towards 
the capital, and had reached Yandabo, within sixty miles 





! Besides Col. Conry, Lieut Adams of the 3rd Regiment was killed; two 
officers, Lieuts. Harvey and Potter, were wounded ; ten natives were killed, 
and nineteen wounded. 

2 Two officers, Capts. Cursham and Stedinan, were killed. Major Home, 
Lieut. Fullerton, and Lieut. Power, were severely wounded. The loss in 
rank and file, was fourteen killed, and fifty-three wounded. 
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BOOK III. of Ava, when he was again met by the only negociators in 
cHap,iv. whom the king had confidence, the American missionaries, 
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Messrs. Price and Judson, accompanied by two Burma 
ministers of rank, and by a number of prisoners who were 
liberated as a proof of the sincerity of the Court. A more 
convincing testimony was afforded by the first instalment 
of the contribution (twenty-five lakhs of rupees), which 
was brought by the Atwenwuns; and by the authority 
vested in the American deputies to accede to whatever 
terms the British Commissioners should impose. No 
other conditions were stipulated for than those already 
insisted upon; and a treaty was finally concluded upon 
the basis already described. The King of Ava renounced 
all claim to, and right of interference with the country of 
Asam, and the principalities of Jyntia and Kachar, and 
recognised the independence of Manipur. He consented 
to cede in perpetuity the four divisions of Arakan, or 
Arakan Proper, Ramri, Cheduba, and Sandoway, and the 
three districts of Tenaserim, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, or 
the whole of the coast, belonging to Ava, south of the 
Sanluen river; to receive a Resident at his capital, and 
sanction the conclusion of a commercial treaty; and, 
finally, he agreed to pay a crore of rupees, or about a 
million sterling, in four instalments, the first immediately, 
the second within one hundred days from the date of the 
treaty, and the other two in the course of the two follow- 
ing years. On their part, the British engaged to retire at 
once to Rangoon, and to quit the Burma territory, upon 
the payment of the second instalment. The treaty was 
concluded on the 24th of February. Its conditions were 
ultimately fulfilled, although the discharge of the pro- 
mised indemnity was tardily and reluctantly completed. 
As soon as the ratification of the treaty was received, 
the army broke up from Yandabo, A brigade, formed of 
His Majesty’s 87th, and the Native Corps at head-quarters, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Hunter Blair, 
followed the route to Rangoon by land, while, as has been 
noticed, the 18th Madras Infantry, with the elephants, 
under the command of Captain David Ross, marched first 
to Pakang-yeh on the Irawadi, eight marches from 
Yandabo; and thence, after crossing the river to Sem- 
bewghwen, quitted the low country in three days; and, in 
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eight more, crossed the mountains by a practicable route BUOK III. 
to Aeng in Arakan.' The remaining troops, with the cutar. iv. 
Commander-in-Chief and Civil Commissioner, embarked 
in boats provided by the Burma Government, and pro- 1826. 
ceeded down the river to Rangoon, whence such of the 
troops, as were not required for the protection of the 
cautionary towns and conquered provinces, were despatched 
to their several presidencies. Sir Archibald Campbell, 
after visiting Calcutta, returned to Rangoon, of which he 
held possession agreeably to the terms of the treaty, until 
the payment of the second instalment at the end of the 
year. He then removed the troops to Moalmain, an in- 
considerable village opposite to Martaban on the British 
side of the Sanluen river, but which offered a convenient 
military fronticr station. At the same time, a sea-port 
was formed at the mouth of tho river, about twenty-seven 
miles below Moalmain, to which the name of Amherst was 
assigned. The Tenaserim provinces were placed under 
the authority of a Commissioner appointed from Bengal. 
The subject of a commercial treaty, which had been 
generally indicated in that of Yandabo, was more especially 
determined at the end of the year, when Mr. Crawfurd, 
who had been previously appointed Civil Commissioner 
at Rangoon, was directed to proceed as envoy to Ava, to 
conclude the arrangement, as well as to clear up doubts 
which had arisen with respect to the eastern frontier, The 
former object of the mission was accomplished: but the 
question of the boundary, ? especially on the side of Mani- 
pur,? was left undetermined, when Mr. Crawfurd left Ava, 





' Captain Trant observes: “ We met with but little arduous difficulty, yet 
performed a march of one hundred and twenty-four miles, which had been 
Supposed tmpracticable, in eleven days, and clearly pointed out, that, had this 
ruad been examined, it would have been found that there was nothing to haye 
prevented a portion of General Morrison's army from wintering in Ava, instead 
of perishing in the marshes of Arakan.”—Two Years in Ava, p. 447. 

2 Of this treaty, Mr. Bayfield observes, **the Court never considered it as a 
treaty, but as a royal license; and that it left to the King the right of pro- 
hibiting the free exportation of the precious metals, as well a; levying royal 
and all customary duties on the British vessels and trade.”"— Hist. Sketches. 
The conditions were little regarded by the Governors of Rangoon, and their 
own interests continued to be, as heretofore, the measure of their exactions. 

3 The Raja of Manipur, Gambhir Sing, claimed the Kubo Valley, a fertile 
strip of land between the foot of the hills on the eastern confines of Manipur 
and the Ningti river, the right to which was denied by the Burmas. c 
question was diligently examined, and afforded an opportunity, of which 
advantage was taken, to depute at different times Pritish officers to visit the 
localities between Manipur and Ava, by which valuable knowledge was obtained 
of the interjacent countries. In 1833, the Resident was authorised to apprise 
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cHar.tv. early in the following year. The stipulation of the treaty 
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of Yandabo providing for the permanent residence of a 
representative of the British Government, at the capital 
of Ava, was little less unpalatable to the Sovereign than 
the demand upon his treasury; and it was not until the 
beginning of 1829, that the presence of a resident was 
felt to be cssential for the adjustment of various subjects 
of discussion, and Major Burney was in consequence ap- 
pointed. However acceptable to the Ministers, and to the 
King personally, and although discharging the duties of 
his appointment in a spirit of conciliation and impar- 
tiality, the Resident failed to reconcile the Court to an 
arrangement which they looked upon as a public and per- 
petual record of their humiliation. 

The enormous expense, and the vast loss of life which 
the war with Ava had occasioned, and the uncertainty of 
reaping any adequate advantage from the acquisitions with 
which it had closed, excited in the authorities at home @ 
strong feeling in opposition to the inevitability of the war, 
and in condemnation of the system on which it had been 
conducted. The occupation of Shab puri, a mere sand-bank, 
it was argued, was wholly unworthy of serious dispute ; 
and its relinquishment involved no loss, either of revenue 
or reputation. The interposition exercised in the affairs 
of the petty states of Kachar and Manipur was treated as 
unseasonable and impolitic; and the facilities which the 
fugitives from Asam and Arakan were permitted to find in 
the Company’s territories for maintaining a civil war in 
the countries from which they had been expelled, with the 
refusal of the British Government to apprehend and give 
up those disturbers of the public peace, afforded, it was 
affirmed, reasonable ground of offence to the Court of Ava, 
and evinced a spirit which could not fail to irritate an 
ambitious and semi-barbarous power. A more concilia- 
tory policy would, in all probability, have prevented the 
collision; and, if it had not succeeded, the only alternative 


the King, that the snpreme Government adhered to the opinion that the Ningt! 
formed the proper boundary between Ava and Manipur; but that, in con- 
sideration for His Majesty's feelings and wishes, and in the spirit of amity and 
good-will subsisting between the two countries, it consented to the restora- 
tion of the Kubo Valley to Ava, and to the establishment of the boundary line 
at the foot of the Yumadong Hills.—Pemberton, p. 119. 
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necessary was, the maintenance of a sufficiently strong BOOK III. 
defensive attitude on the frontier, to have protected it cwap. iv. 
from violation. War with Ava was particularly to have 
been avoided, not from any fear of its military power, or 1825. 
doubt of the result, but from the difficulty of reaching 
the enemy through the natural defences by which he was 
guarded, the absence of all resources in his country, the 
scantiness and misery of the population, and the insalu- 
brity of the climate. No conquests that mic!.t be made 
could compensate for the evils that were unavoidable, as 
the greater part of the dominions of Ava were not only 
incapable of contributing to the public revenue, but of 
defraying the cost of the establishments requisite for 
their government. They could be alone retained by a 
further waste of money and of men, and must be sources 
of weakness, not of strength, to the Indian empire. 

The observations that have been suggested by the 
occurrence of hostilities with Nepal, apply with equal 
force ito the war with Ava. A continued course of for- 
bearance and conciliation, involving loss of credit to the 
State, and positive injury to its subjects, might possibly 
have delayed, but could not have prevented a rupture. 
Incapable of appreciating a generous and civilised policy, 
ignorant of the resources of the Government whuse re- 
sentment they defied, reckless of international right+, 
inflated with an overweening confidence in their own 
prowess, and emboldened by a career of victory, the King 
and the Ministers of Ava were, as we have already ex- 
plained, eager fur a contest, the results of which they did 
not for a moment question, would be the confirmation of 
their supremacy over the countries from which they had 
expelled the legitimate princes, and the re-annexation to 
the dominion of the Burmas, of those portions of Bengal 
which had become their right, as constituting provinces of 
the conquered kingdom of Arakan. These notions were 
fostered by forbearance. The obvious and avowed anxiety 
of the Government of Bengal to preserve amicable rela- 
tions uninterrupted was misinterpreted; and its reluc- 
tance was ascribed, not to moderation, but to fear. To 
have persisted in the same policy must have led to the 
same result, as it would have tended only to confirm the 
Burmas in their schemes of aggrandisement. Nothing 
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them of the reality of that superiority. It may be 
doubted, if they are, even now, fully sensible of its truth: 
and it is certain that they have abated but little of their 
arrogance in their dealings with the British setitle- 
ments. 

The expedition to Rangoon was unpropitiously timed ; 
but it was clearly directed against a quarter which, as far 
as was then known, was the most vulnerable of the 
territories of Ava. The plan of conveying a large army 
with all its stores, ammunition, baggage, and followers, 
five hundred miles, in open boats, against the current of 
a large and rapid river, was evidently ill-considered ; and 
the consequent despatch of the armament, so as to avail 
itself of the Monsoon, was unfortunate; but the most 
disastrous results of the expedition were the effect of 
circumstances which could scarcely have been anticipated, 
the disappearance, voluntary or enforced, of the whole of 
the population. Hence the want of necessary supplies, 
and the fatal mortality that prevailed during the first 
months of the campaign. With the cessation of the rainy 
season, the advance of the army by land met with no 
serious impediments, and, although retarded by the in- 
sufficiency of the local resources, was victoriously prose- 
cuted to within a few miles of the capital : establishing 
the superior advantages of the route by which the invaders 
had marched, over those which were attempted through 
Kachar and Arakan. The former of these originated in a 
strange want of information respecting the country to be 
traversed, and the utter impossibility of moving through 
it in masses embarrassed with the cumbrous equipments 
of European warfare. In that case also, as well as with 
respect to Arakan,a most exaggerated opinion seems to 
have been entertained of the strength of the Burmag ; 
and large and heavily-armed bodies were consequently 
sent to perform what two or three regiments, lightly 
equipped, would have easily accomplished. Hence arose 
@ main portion of the expenditure, as the supplies of the 
Jarge army of Arakan had to be sent by sea, and to be 
conveyed across the mouths of wide creeks, after being 
brought at a great charge, and to but little purpose, from 
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a considerable distance ;' and hence originated that dis- BOOK III. 
astrous decimation of the troops, which was inflicted by cuap. rv. 
the pestilential vapours of the climate. These were the - 
radical errors of the military arrangements, and might 15. 
have been prevented, had the plan, first laid down, of 
confining the operations on the frontier to simple demon- 
strations while the main effort on the side of Rangoon 

was urged with vigour, been adhered to. The Burmas 

were expelled from Asam by the Company’s native troops 

alone. They were driven out of Kachar and Manipur by 

a@ handful of Manipuris under their Raja, and a British 

officer ; and a force efficient, but not unwieldy, would, in 

all likelihood, have been equally successful in Arakan. 

The expedition to Rangoon, in fact, paralysed the efforts 

of the Court of Ava in other quarters; and the whole of 

their attention after their first ill-sustained success at 
Ramoo, was concentrated upon the imminent danger which 
threatened them at home. 

The territorial acquisitions which it was deemed ad- 
visable to exact from Ava were, at the time of their 
cession, of little value to either state. Long the prey of 
intestine discord and of foreign oppression, the population 
had been almost exterminated ; and tracts, which were 
once the seats of busy industry, were overrun with im- 
penetrable wilderness, They have not even yet recovered 
from the wide and wasting decay into which they had 
been plunged by internal anarchy and Burma misrule ; 
but they have benefited by the continuance of tranquillity 
and good government, and abundance is spreading over 
their fields and their villages ; and an augmenting popula- 
tion is industriously driving back the encroachments of 
the thicket. In Asam and in Kachar, agricultural cul- 
tivation has spread extensively; and new articles of 
culture, especially that of the Tea Plant, are likely to 
become important accessions to the resources of the 
former. The Tenaserim provinces present a valuable line 
of sea-coast, contributing to the British command of the 
Bay of Bengal, and offering a channel to commercial 
enterprise, as the means of communication with Siam 
and the Shan tribes, as far as the western confines of 





! Several thousand head of cattle, sent at a great expense from the Upper 
Provinces of Hiudustan to Chittagong, never crossed the Myoo. 
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cHap.ivy. ducts.' Of these conquests, however, Arakan has made 
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the most decided advance. Favourably circumstanced, 
both as to climate and soil, for the growth of rice, it has 
become the granary of the countries on either shore of 
the bay ; and hundreds of vessels now annually sail from 
its harbours, which at the time of the conquest rarely 
sent even a fishing boat to sea.? In an economical point 
of view, therefore, these territories have already exceeded 
expectation, and are in a state of progress to still greater 
improvement ; while they have a real political value in 
constituting a difficult and well defined frontier, presenting 
a ready access to Ava and Siam, and promising at some 
future period convenient intercourse by land with the 
opulent empire of China. The civilisation of the barbarous 
tribes which occupy the intervening spacc, may also be 
contemplated as a certain although distant result; and 
although some temporary embarrassment and distress 
may have been occasioned by the war with Ava, the 
interests of British India and of Oriental civilisation will 
be gainers by the contest, 


CHAPTER V. 


State of Feeling in Hindustan in 1824. — Euctensive Dis- 
satisfaction. — Protected Sikh States. — Raja set up at 
Kunjawa.— Fort stormed. — Religious Impostor put 
down. — Outrages in Hariana.— Attack on Kalpee — 


' Particularly Teak Timber and Tin. Moalmain, which, as noticed in the 
text, was an incons derable cluster of miserable huts in 1826, is now a large 
town containing, with the adjacent district, a population of 60,000, and carrying 
on un active trade. The average value of the Exports for the three years 
ending in 1839, was about £70,000, and of the Imports £140,000. ‘he popula- 
tion of the Tenaserim provinces, althongh mnch increased, is still not much 
above 100,000, or little more than three to the square mile.—Reports on the 
Tenaserim Provinces by Dr. Helfer, Calcutta. Printed also in the Journal of 
ta pgs a a of Bengal, 1838-1840. Also Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 

, Vol. 2. 

* In 1839-40, nearly twelve hundred square-rigged vessels sailed from 
Akyab, besides country coasting vessels. The value of the rice exported 
exceeded twelve lacs of rupees (£120,000); the rice was sent to the opposite 
coast of the Peninsula, to the Isle of France, to the Peninsnla of Malacca, 
Siam, and China. The land in cultivation had been more than doubled; but 
it still did not exceed more than one twenty-fifth of the whole capable of being 
cultivated. The population had increased from about 100,000 in 1828 to 
250,000 in 1839. The net revenue, at the latter date, was about £60,000, and 
was fully equal to the charges. 
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Mischievous Reports current in Malwa.— Predatory {n- BOOK HI. 
curstons of Sheikh Dalla. — Rising of the Bhils in cuap vy. 


Baglana, — of the Coolies in Guszerat.— British Officers 
killed at Kittur,— Fort surrendered.— Capture of Om- 
raiz.— Troublesome Conduct of the Raja of Kotapur, —~— 
Force sent against him,— Treaty concluded, — violated 
and renewed, — Military Control maintained until his 
Death. — Disturbances in Catch. — Incursions from 
Sindh. — Feelings of the People towards the British (o- 
vernment in the British Provinces. — Sentiments of the 
Native Princes. — Relaxation of Control. — Transuc- 
tions with Alwar.— Claimants for the Raj. — lttemptcd 
Assassination of Ahmed Baksh Khan. — Investigation 
demanded, — refused by the aja. —~ Transactions with 
Bhurtpore.— Recognised Right of Succession of the Infant 
faja.— Death of the Futher, Baldeo Sing. ~— Guardar 
of the Minor murdered. — Durjan Sal seizes the chief 
Power, —his Right disalloved by the Itesident of Delhi, 
— professes to act as Ltegent, — Professions not credited. 
— Sir D. Ochterlony assembles a Force against Bhurt- 
pore, — Veasures disapproved of by the Government, — 
Employment of Troops countermanded, — Resignation 
and Death of Sir D. Ochterlony, — his Popularity, —~ 
Prudence of the Decision of the Gove: nment, — Final 
Determination. — Large Force assembled under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,— Sieye of Bhurtpore.— Walls breached. 
— Mines sprung, — carried by Storm, — Durjan Sal taken, 
— Regency appointed.— Advance against Alwar,— Raja 
submits, — Visit of the Governor-General to the Upper 
Provinces. — Litercourse with the King of Oude.—Louns 
by the Court of Lucknow. — Death of the King. — Mis- 
sions from Holkar,— and from Sindhia, — Death of 
Daulat Rao. — Regency of Bawa Baa.-- Adoption of ua 
Successor. — Visit to Delhi. — Residence at Simla. —~ 
Friendly Communications with Runjit Sing. — Insurree- 
tion of Afghans, — incited by Syed Ahmed, his Death. — 
War between Persia and Russia, — Successes of the Rus- 
sians. — Territory ceded and Indemnification paid by 
Persia, — Abrogation of British Subsidy. — Death of 
Abbas Mirza. — Return of the Governor-General to Cal- 
cutta. — Discussion of Judicial Arrangements. —~ Pro- 
gress at the different Presidencies. — Death of Sir T. 
VOL. 1IL I 
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Munro. — State of Finances. — Domestic Affairs. — Sue- 
cession of Bishops. — Advance of Education. — Expe- 
dition in Search of Traces of La Perowse.— Close of Eart 
Amherst’s Government and Departure for England. 


BUOK II. [= condition of the territory subject to British 
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dominion on the continent of India, about the period 
of the commencement of hostilities with the Burmas, 
although in the main satisfactory, was not exempt from 
sources of uneasiness. The impression produced by the 
splendid triumphs of the Pindari war had already lost 
much of its freshness, and the inhabitants of the West 
and the South, no longer exposed to the ravages of preda- 
tory bands, no longer permitted to recruit their ranks, 
and share in the spoil, began to grow impatient of an 
authority which, while it protected them from the lawless- 
ness of their neighbours, also restricted them from the 
perpetration of violence. In several of the newly acquired 
districts, the financial exactions of the Government were 
undesignedly oppressive. The lands had been assessed 
when the prices of grain had been raised to an unnatural 
height, by the presence of large bodies of military, as 
well as by the extensive discontinuance of cultivation, 
and no allowance had been made for the inability of 
the people to pay the same amount of revenue, 
when, in consequence of the disappearance of the 
military bazars, and the great extension of agriculture 
that followed the re-establishment of peace and security, 
the produce of the soil had increased in a much more 
rapid ratio than the population, and the demand had pro- 
portionately declined. Some time elapsed before these 
altered circumstances were fully appreciated ; and in the 
meanwhile the people and their rulers were mutually dis- 
satisfied. The state of things was not much better in the 
old provinces. The tranquillisation of Hindustan had 
thrown back upon the Company’s territories a multitude 
of military adventurers, who were natives of British 
India, and whose turbulence no Jonger found a safety-valve 
in the mercenary bands of Mahratta or Pathan. The 
defects in the administration of civil justice were still to 
be remedied. The police was still ineffective; and the 
settlement of the revenue for a period sufficiently pro- 
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tracted to ensure to the occupant the fruits of any im- BOOK III. 
provement he might attempt, was still deferred. These cuar.v. 
causes produced a general sentiment of discontent ; and 
in the course of 1824, there was scarcely a district, in the  18°4 
Upper Provinces in particular, in which a spirit of dis- 
affection was not more or less manifested.' The feeling 

was fostered by the dissemination of vague and cxagger- 

ated rumours of the checks which had been suffered on 

the western frontier, and by a current belief that the 
resources of the state were wholly absorbed by the war ; 

a belief confirmed by the march of the troops fom tho 
interior to the Presidencies, for service in Aya, and the 
consequent reduction of the military force on duty in 
Hindustan. The expression of the public sentiment was 
restricted, however, to partial and desultory manifesta- 

tions, and to acts of petty and predatory violence, which 

the means at the command of the Government, and the ? 
activity of its officers, were fully able to suppress and 
punish. 

In the protetted Sikh provinces on the north-west, 
where in consequence of the drafts made upon the regular 
troops, the peace of the country had been entrusted almost 
to the unassisted guardianship of the native chiefs, a 
predatory leader, who had for some time past baffled the 
pursuit of justice, emboldened by the weakness of the 
local troops, collected a formidable band of followers, and 
established himself in the mud fort of Kunjawa, not 
many miles from the station of Saharanpur, where he 
assumed the title of Raja, and levied contributions on 
the surrounding districts. He was joined by adventurers 
from all parts of the country, and was rapidly organising 
a formidable insurrection, when the fort was attacked by 
a detachment of the Gorkha Battalion, and a small body 
of horse, under Captain Young and the Civil Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Shore. The banditti were dislodged after a 
fierce combat, in which one hundred and fifty of their 
number were killed. At a somewhat earlier date, a 
religious mendicant at Bedawar announced his advent on 
an appointed day as Kali, the last of the Hindu Avatars, 
for the purpose of overturning the reign of the foreigners, 

He was apprehended: but on the day appointed, a lawless 
Notes on Indian Affairs, by the Hon. F. J. Shore, i. 159. 
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cHaP.v. hig rescue. They were encountered by a party of horse, 
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in the service of the Patiala Raja, by whom they were 
discomfited and dispersed ; and, as there was no further 
sign of the promised Avatar, the agitation subsided. 

It was not to be expected, that the turbulent tribes of 
Hariana, and the borderers of Bhatner and Bhikaner, the 
Mewatis and Bhattis, would remain tranquil under the 
temptation offered by the reduction of the military force 
in their neighbourhood, aud the reported decline of the 
power of the Government. It happened also, unfortu- 
nately, that the autumnal harvest proved defective, and a 
scarcity of food contributed to impel the villagers to recur 
1o their predatory practices. A band of plunderers from 
different villages in the district of Rotak, near Delhi, took 
the opportunity of a large Mela, or fair, at Beree, to carry 
off many hundred head of cattle, including a number 
purchased for the Government, proclaiming that its 
authority was at an end. A party of horse escorting 
public camels destined for the army, was attacked by the 
inhabitants of Bhawani, and other villages; and repulsed 
the assailants, only after suffering loss of life. Arms and 
auimiunition were everywhere collected. The commu- 
nication with Delhi was intercepted. A movement was 
threatened upon Hissar. Suraj Mal, an exiled marauder, 
returned from his exile, and at the head of four hundred 
matchlocks, and a party of horse, stormed and took the 
fort of Behut, defended only by a few Irregular Horse. 
Similar proceedings took place in the district of Rewari; 
and the spirit of turbulence was spreading to a dangerous 
extent, when measures were taken for its extinction. Two 
additional regiments of Irregular Horse were immediately 
raised for service in the Delhi districts; and the Gorkha 
Local Battalions were augmented. The increase of military 
strength, and the judicious arrangements of the chief Civil 
authorities, succeeded in restoring order. 

In the province of Bundelkhand, heretofore an equally 
prolific source of turbulence, order was successfully pre- 
served, with one wild but unimportant exception, in which 
an attempt was made by a refractory Jagirdar of the 
Jhaloun Raja, to carry off the public treasure from the fort 
of Kalpee, and plunder the town. The whole garrison con- 
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sisted of but one weak company of Sipahis, commanded BOOK III, 
by Captain Ramsay, while the assailants were in consider- cup. v. 
able strength, both horse and foot, The insurgents were 
repulsed from the fort, although it was not possible to 1824. 
defend the town, which was plundered and partly set on 
fire: the arrival of reinforcements soon put the marauders 
to flight. Their lcader, Nana Pundit, was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner and confined for life. 

In Malwa, similarly mischievous reports unsettled the 
minds of the people; and a rumour was extensively 
circulated, that the British were about to retire from 
Central India, in consequence of the difficultics of the 
Burma war. No serious consequences, however, ensued. 
In Sondwana, an attempt was made to organise a rising ; 
but it was frustrated by the timely movement of a military 
detachment. More troublesome transactions occurred on 
the Nerbudia, in the vicinity of Burhanpur, in consequence 
- of the reappearance of Shaikh Dalla, a notorious Pindari, 
and long the terror of the Nizam’s territory. Through 
the collusion of the Mahratta manager of Burhanpur on 
behalf of Sindhia, and in league with the Eastern Bhils, 
the free-booter succeeded in reviving a system of outrage 
and plunder ; lurking in the jungle between Asirgerh and 
Elichpur, and suddenly sallying forth at the head of a 
strong party of horse and foot, and sweeping off the cattle 
and property of the villagers, and robbing and murdering 
travellers and merchants. Associated with him, was an 
impostor, pretending to be Chimnaji Appa, the brother of 
the Ex-Peshwa, who, at the head of a body of armed men, 
attempted to penetrate into Berar. Troops were de- 
spatched against Shaikh Dalla in different directions ; and 
the party of Chimnaji was surprised and dispersed by a 
division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force under Major 
Seyer. The main body of his marauding confederates 
who were encamped in the vicinity hastily retired ; but 
their retreat brought them in contact with a party of the 
Mandaleswar Local Corps, under Lieut. Dermit, by which 
they were put to flight. The Pindari took to the thickets ; 
but the little success which had attended his career and 
the activity displayed in his pursuit so disheartened his 
followers, that he was unable again to make head in any 
force. 
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Some disturbances were created earlier in the year, in 
the same quarter, by the return of the Bhils to their 
habits of plunder, especially in Baglana, where they were 
incited to insurrection by Godaji Danglia, a relative of the 
notorious Trimbuk, who endeavoured to give a political 
character to his proceedings, and pretended to act in the 
name and on the part of the Raja of Satara, calling upor 
the people to join his standard, as that of the Mahratta 
empire. Some success attended his first operations ; and, 
besides plundering the country, he gained possession of 
the hill fort of Muralihar. The approach of a body of 
regular troops disconcerted the insurgents, and they aban- 
doned the post, and took refuge in the hills where they 
could not be pursued. The presence of additional forces 
from Hyderabad and the Dekhin, prevented the repetition 
of these outrages; and arrangements were devised for the 
conciliation and civilisation of the Bhil tribes, in place of 
those which had been hitherto proposed, and which had 
met with imperfect success. The experiment of forming 
a Local Corps, composed of the Bhils themselves, which 
had been previously tried and failed, was now repeated, 
and after some difficulty proved eminently beneficial. 
From the time when it became effective, order was main- 
tained ; and the Bhils of the Sathpur and Ajunta hills 
were gradually weaned from their predatory propensities." 

In Guzerat, towards the end of 1824, the Coolies, a rude 
and turbulent race scattered over the province, from the 
borders of Cutch to the Western Ghats, evinced more 
thau their usual refractory spirit, and rendered military 
coercion necessary. The first attempt to put them down 
was unsuccessful; and a party of Bombay N. I. was re- 
pulsed, with the loss of an officer, Lieutenant Ellis, from 
the village of Dudana, near Kaira, which was enclosed by 
thick hedges of the milk plant, and defended by a mud 
fort ; in storming which, the assailants were exposed to a 
destructive fire, which compelled them to fall back. The 
Coolies, however, evacuated the post, but still continued 


' This success was mainly owing to the influence obtained over the Bhils, 
by the personal! activity und intrepidity of Lieut. Outram who ventured among 
thein without attendance, and won their confidence and respect by his partici- 
pation in their habits of living, and the dexterity and intrepidity which he 
d‘splayed in the chase of the wild animals of the forest.—* Historical Sketch 
of the Bhi] Trives of Kandesh, by Capt. Graham, Bhil Agent, Bombay, 1843." 
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their depredations, burning the villages and plundering BOOK III 
the people, even in the immediate vicinity of Baroda. cuar. v. 


Parties of the Gaekwar Horse and the Subsidiary Force 
were sent against them, and generally dispersed them 
without much difficulty; but they retreated into the 
Run, and after a short interval, returned and renewed 
their ravages. Early in 1825, however, their main body 
was surprised by a wing of the 8th N. 1. and a squadron 
of Dragoons, near Vitalpur, not far from Dudana. In 
their endeavour to escape into the adjoining thickets, they 
were intercepted by the Dragoons, and many were killed 
or taken, including several of their principal leaders. The 
check completed their discouragement, and they ceased 
for a time to harass and alarm the country. It was not, 
however, until a later period that the last bands of them 
were broken up by the capture of their principal leader, 
and a number of his followers, in the neighbourhood of 
Nasik, by a detachment of troops from Ahmednagar, under 
the command of Captain Mackintosh.! 

At a period somewhat earlier than the first of these 
operations, and less connected than most of these petty 
outbreaks with popular agitation, the Southern Mahrattu 
country presented an instance of resistance to authority, 
not unfrequent under the loose system of allegiance which 
the native chiefs acknowledged to the head of the state, 
but which was incompatible with the purposes of a well- 
organised administration. The Desai, or chief of Kittur, 
a small district near Darwar, held his chiefship under a 
grant from the British Government, as a tributary fief, 
descending to his heirs in a direct line. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1824, leaving no children; and the district re- 
verted to the paramount power. The principal servants 
of the late Desai were naturally averse to the loss of 
influence and emolument which they were likely to suffer 
from the change, and they instigated the mother and the 
widow of the chief, the latter of whom was a mere child, 
to declare that, prior to his decease, he had enjoined the 
adoption of a son, who had been in consequence adopted, 
and who succeeded to his territory in right of the adop- 
tion. The fact of the injunction was disputed, and the 
validity of the adoption in any case denied, as the sanc- 


1 General Orders by the Governor of Bonfbay, 9th June, 1829. 
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BOOK ILL. tion of the Government had not been previously obtained, 
cuap.y. as the performance of the ceremony did not take place 
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until after the Desai’s demise, and as the relationship of 
the boy to the family of the chief was distant and 
doubtful. As the objects of the party by whom the 
claimant was set up were clearly the retention of power 
in their own hands during the minority of the adopted 
son, and the appropriation of the accumulated treasure 
of the late chief, to the prejudice of the right of his 
widow, Mr. Thackeray, the collector, refused to recognise 
the adoption without the sanction of the Government of 
Bombay ; and, in the mean time, assumed charge of the 
effects of the Desai, and the management of Kittur. 
These measures were confirmed ; and he was instructed 
to institute a careful inquiry into the circumstances of 
the adoption, and, in the mean time, to retain the control 
of the district. A ready access had at firat been allowed 
to the interior of the fort; seals had been placed upon 
the treasure, and a slight guard was stationed at the inner 
gate, to prevent the property from being clandestinely 
carried off. The collector, with two of his assistants, and 
a small escort, a Company of Native Horse Artillery, and 
one of Native Infantry, were oncamped without the walls. 
On the morning of the 23rd of October, when the guard 
in the fort was to be relicved, the outer gates were shut, 
and all admission refused. On proceeding to force the 
gates open, the garrison rushed forth in such overpower- 
ing numbers, as to overwhelm the party. Mr. Thackeray, 
Captain Black. and Lieutenant Dighton, commanding the 
escort, were killed, Captain Sewell was wounded, and Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Elliott, assistants to the collector, were 
taken and carried into the fort, where they were threatened 
with death, if any assault should be made upon the place. 
The excitement occasioned by this transaction rapidly 
spread, and the people of the country between the Mal- 
parba and Kittur, manifested a disposition to join the 
insurgents. The Mahratta Chiefs preserved their loyalty, 
and tendered their contingents. These were not required ; 
but to prevent the mutinous spirit from extending, troops 
were despatched without delay against Kittur from the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; and a respectable 
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force was speedily assembled before its walls,’ under the BOOK III. 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Deacon, and the directions of cwap. v. 
Mr. Chaplin, the Civil Commissioner. Immediate sub- 
mission and the release of the prisoners was demanded, 1824. 
in which case pardon was offere:l to all except the princi- 
pal instigators of the insurrection; and, as the rebels 
hesitated to accede to these terms, batteries were opened, 
and a practicable breach effected by the evening of the 
4th of December. A flag of truce arrested the assault. 
The prisoners had been previously set at liberty. The 
leaders, twelve in number, surrendcred, stipulating only 
that their lives should be spared: some of the most 
refractory escaped. Ay soon as Kittur was captured, the 
popular fermentation ceased, as the insurrection had been 
the work of an interested party, and involved no question 
affecting the rights or feelings of the people. 

An affair of a somewhat similar character, although 
originating in a different cause, the contumacy of a refrac- 
tory Patel, occurred in the same part of the country. 
The head-man of Omraiz refusing to pay his revenue, and, 
sheltcring himself in a stronghold, from whence his fol- 
lowers committed depredations on the surrounding vil- 
lages, it became necessary to employ a military force 
against him. A squadron of the 7th Cavalry, and three 
hundred men of the 44th N. I. with one six-pounder, com- 
manided by Lieut.-Colonel Collette, marched from Shola- 
pore against Omraiz in February, 1825, and attempted to 
carry the place by blowing the gate open. The attempt 
failed. The outer and one of the inner gates were forced, 
but the gun could not be brought to bear upon a third 
gateway, and the endeavours of the assailants to enter, 
exposed them to a heavy enfilading fire from the walls of 
the fort. Lieutenant Phillipson, who led the party, and 
several of the 44th were killed, and the rest were recalled ; 
operations were suspended ; before they could be resumed 
with effect, the garrison evacuated the fort, and fled to 
the thickets, where they dispersed. The peace of the 
country was consequently restored.’ 





' The 4th and 8th L. C. Brigade of Madras and Bombay Artillery, Hu 
Majesty's 46th Regiment, Ist Bombay European Regiment, the 3rd, 6th, 14th, 
and 23rd Regiments N. I. 

2 An interesting account of the attack on Omraiz is to be found in the East 
India United Service Journal, March, 1836. 
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The tranquillity of the western Dekhin was more per- 
severingly interrupted by the pretensions and unreason- 
ableness of Kshetrapati Karavir, the Raja of Kolapur, a 
young and inconsiderate chief, who boasted a direct 
descent from Sivaji, and who, under the impulse of 
impetuous feelings and disorderly habits, committed acts 
of aggression, which called for the imposition of military 
restraint. Claiming a right of supremacy over the district 
of Kagal, which was held by Hindu Rao, the brother-in- 
law of Sindhia, under a grant, as he maintained from the 
Peshwa, and independent of Kolapur, the Raja assembled 
a considerable body of troops, and took forcible posses- 
sion of the disputed territory. The Bombay Government 
was disinclined to interfere, although Sindhia urgently 
remonstrated against the inconsistency of a system, which, 
while it debarred him from upholding by force of arms, 
the just rights of a near relation, permitted a petty prince 
to violate them with impunity. Emboldened by the for- 
bearance, the Raja next attacked the lands of a Zemindar, 
partly dependent on Satara, partly on the Bombay 
Presidency ; and, being in tho field at the head of six 
thousand horse and foot, and a brigade of guns, levied 
contributions indiscriminately from the subjects of either 
state, plundered the villages and murdered the people. 
Troops were then necessarily sent against him, upon whose 
approach he retired to Kolapur, whither he was followed 
by the detachment. Their proximity recalled him to a 
sense of his inability to resist, and he professed his sub- 
mission to the will of the Company. He was accordingly 
compelled to restore the districts he had seized from both 
Hindu Rao and Satara, to pay a compensation for the 
damages inflicted by his depredations, and to engage to 
reduce his wilitary establishment to a scale consistent 
with a state of peace. A treaty was concluded with him 
to this effect ; but, after the first alarm had subsided, its 
stipulations were little regarded, and the Raja continued 
to keep on foot a large body of troops, whose excesses 
filled his neighbours with apprehension, and rendered it 
necessary to maintain a vigilant watch upon his proceed- 
ings. At length they once more became outrageous ; and, 
in the beginning of 1827, a considerable body of troops! 


Consisting of the left wing of His Majesty's 4Ist, the Bombay European 
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under Colonel Welsh was despatched from Belgam against BOOK III. 
Kolapur, with the sanction of the supreme Government.' cuap. v. 
The troops advanced again to Kolapur, and occupied the 
different forts in its vicinity. No resistance was offered ; 
and the Raja, having once more professed submission, a 
revised treaty was concluded, by which he was prohibited 
from entertaining a force exceeding four hundred horse 
and eight hundred foot. Districts formerly granted to 
him were resumed. Lands seized by him were ordered to 
be given back, compensation for damage done to different 
districts was demanded, and territory was sequestrated 
until the amount was paid. British garrisons were 
stationed in the forts of Kolapur and Panala; and the 
right of nominating the chief ministers was reserved.* 
No molestation of any serious description was afterwards 
experienced from the conduct of the Raja, although his 
occasional excesses rendered it expedient to keep up the 
military control until his death and the succession of his 
son, & minor, under a regency approved of by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

To the north-west, disturbances broke out towards the 
end of 1824, in Cutch, which threatencd to assume 
political iunportance, from the secret encouragement which 
the authors of them received from the Amirs of Sindh, 
who, like the rest of the native princes, catching eagerly 
at the rumours of disaster suffered by the British Govern- 
ment, were prepared to take advantage of the verification 
of those reports. Some of the Jhareja chiefs, disaffected 
to the Regency, and who had been banished for acts of 
insubordination and rapine, had sought refuge in Sindh, 
and finding that the British force in Cutch had been much 
reduced in numbers, they conceived the season propitious 
for the recovery of their forfeited lands, and the restoration 
of the deposed Raja, Bharmal Ji, to power. With the con- 
nivance of the Amirs, they assembled a body of about two 
thousand Mianis and Sindhis; and, in the beginning of 








Regiment, 49th N. I., exght Companies of the Wallajabad, Light Infantry, 4th 
and 7th Light Cavairy, and Fout and Horse Artillery. They were jomed by 
detachments, and a battering-train, from Puona. 

' Colonel Welsl: has given an account of the expedition, and of the country, 
in his Reminiscences, i. 263. 

2 Definitive treaty with the Raja of Kolapur 15th of March, 1829, ratified by 
the Bombay Government 18th of July.—Treaties with Native Powers, 
Calcutta, 1845. 
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BOOK III. 1825, crossed the borders, addressing a laconic epistle to 
ouar.v the Resident, calling upon him to restore the Raja.' The 
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troops in the province were unable to attempt more than 
the defence of the capital. Meeting with no opposition, 
the insurgents ravaged the country, and advanced to a 
strong post in the Hubbai Hills, within a few miles of 
Anjar, where a portion of them occupied the fort of 
Balari, and cut off the communication between Bhoj and the 
rest of the province. A native force, levied by the 
Regency, and sent to dislodge the rebels from Balari, was 
defeated, and several Jhareja Chiefs who commanded it 
were killed. A detachment from the British force at Bho} 
was more successful, drove the insurgents out of the fort, 
rescued their prisoners, and recovered much of their 
plunder. The absence of this party encouraged the main 
body of the rebels to make an attack upon Anjar, which 
was garrisoned only by the troops of the Regency, rein- 
forced by a party of Arab mercenaries. They repulsed 
the assailants, after a well-maintained struggle. The in- 
surgents retreated to the Kaimal Hills, and, being driven 
from that position, disappeared in the Run. The coun- 
tenance shewn to their incursion by the Amirs was not 
withdrawn upon their repulse, and large bodies of troops 
continued to be assembled on the frontier, menacing the 
province under British protection. It became necessary, 
therefore, sv to strengthen the force in Cutch, that it 
should be capable of repelling any invasion from Sindh, 
and reinforcements were in consequence despatched from 
Kaira and Bombay? The whole was placed under the 
orders of Colonel M. Napier. Their strength, and the 
improved state of affairs in the east, with the successful 
operations against Bhurtpore, checked the mischievous 
projects of the Amirs of Sindh ; and, with the exception 
of their reluctance in uniting to put an end to the depre- 
dations of the marauding tribes of the desert, the inter- 
course with Sindh reverted to its former tone. 

' The letter was from Sarak Jas, Mima Joomoo, and others, to Captain 
Walter. ‘“ We are Grasias: if you will restore Rao Bharmal Ji to the throne, 
we are all your servants.” 

3 The force when assembled, consisted of a troop of Horse Artillery, and a 
Company of Foot: His Majesty’s 4th Dragoons, detachments of the lat and 
2nd Regiments N. C., His Majesty's 6th Foot, the flank arp oop of the 2nd 


European Regiment, the Grenadier Regiment of N. I., and the 3rd, 8th, 10th, 
18th, nen 2ist Regiments —General Orders, Bombay, 20th September, 1825. 
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These different disturbances, however unimportant in BOOK III. 
their results, unconnected in their origin, and unmeaning cup. v. 
in their objects, were not wholly unworthy of regard, as 
indications of the feelings entertained by considerable  1876- 
portions of the people in different parts of India towards 
their ruleis, The necessity of an adequate military force 
to keep down the tendency of refractory chiefs and turbu- 
lent tribes to recur to habits of tumult and depredation, 
was clearly manifested by the disorders which ensued, 
wherever the regular troops were weakened or withdrawn, 
as they had been in various places by the exigencies of 
the war. This disposition was, however, to be expected, 
and must continue to be experienced, until the people of 
India become accustomed to acknowledge the supremacy 
of law over the sword, and the chiefs and people relinquish 
the use of arms to the disciplined bands of the govern- 
ment, The eager credulity with which the inhabitants of 
the British provinces received every rumour of discom- 
fiture and every tale of declining resources was a more 
alarming feature in the complexion of the times, and 
shewed how little sympathy united the subject and the 
sovereign, and the satisfaction with which the people 
were disposed to contemplate the downfall of their 
rulers. 

The ferment which was excited throughout the British 
territories, by the indistinct reports of the early mis- 
chances of the war with Ava, were not confined within 
their limits, but extended to several of the native Courts, 
who had been brought under the protection, and at the 
same time under the supremacy of the Government, by 
the results of the Pindari war. Although the Princes 
were freed from the extortion and insolence of military 
rapacity, the relations established with the British were 
found to be scarcely less irksome, and the prohibition of 
international warfare, the shield thrown over their depen- 
dents against their tyranny or vindictiveness, and the 
pecuniary tributes imposed upon them, with the rigid 
punctuality with which payment was demanded, mortified 
their extravagant notions of their own dignity and impor- 
tance, and subjected them to frequent and serious embar- 
rassment, Notwithstanding they owed their security to 
the control exercised by British interposition, they were 
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BOOK III. most anxious to throw it off; and‘ they were encouraged 
cuaP.v. to expect their being consigned to their own passions and 
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incapacity, if not from the course of events,' yet from the 
wavering and uncertain policy which the orders from home 
impressed upon their Indian Governments, and which 
enjoined the discontinuance of interference with the 
internal arrangements of the native powers. The conse- 
quences of this vacillation were almost universally mis- 
chievous; but as they did not reach maturity until 
towards the close of the succeeding administration they 
need not be dwelt upon at present. It will be here suff- 
cient to particularise the transactions which took place 
with the states of Alwar and Bhurtpore. 

Upon the death of Bakhtawar Sing, the last Raja of 
Macheri, or, as more usually entitled from this period, the 
Raja of Alwar, from the name of his capital, the claimants 
for the succession were an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both under age. Each had his partisans; but as they 
were rearly balanced, a compromise was effected, which 
suspended an actual contest ; although it was evidently 
an arrangement to which the parties, when old enough to 
decide for themselves, were little likely to conform. It was 
agreed that Beni Sing, the nephew, should be the nominal 
Raja ; but that the administration should be exercised by 
Balwant Sing, the son, who had been entrusted to the 
guardianship of Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Nawab of the 
neighbouring principality of Firozpore under the British 
supremacy. The Nawab was originally a soldier of fortune, 
in the service of the Raja of Macheri. He had been in- 
vested with his chiefship in consequence of his having 
joined the army of Lord Lake, but had maintained a 
friendly intercourse with his first patron; and on his 
death had been appointed the guardian of his son. When 
the boys became men, the results which might have been 
anticipated occurred. Intriguing individuals attached 
themselves to their respective interests; and tumults 
took place at their instigation, in which many lives were 
lost, and the principals themselves were endangered. In 
1824, after a serious affray, the son consented to resign his 


' The late Lord Metcalfe. when member of the ste ig Council of Calcutta, 
recorded his opinion that “the Burma war produced an extraordinary sensa- 
tion all over India, amounting to an expectation of our "icomediate downfall, 
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authority, and retire upon an adequate Jagir; and the BOOK III. 
nephew became the effective Raja. Whether the act cunar.v. 
originated in personal feelings of vindictiveness, or in the 
machinations of the Raja’s principal advisers and 1826. 
favourites, an attempt was made to assassinate Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan. The assassin was seized, and accused a 
person named Mulha—a man of low caste but the 
minister and favourite of the Raja of Alwar—with some 
other influential individuals of the Court, of having 
employed him to murder the Nawab. The latter, pre- 
cluded by the conditions of his connection with the 
British Government from redressing his own wrongs, 
appealed to it for protection ; and the Raja of Alwar was 
consequently directed to apprehend the persons accused, 
and send them to Delhi for trial. At first, the Raja pro- 
fessed himself willing to obey, and affected to place the 
culprits in confinement. They were soon, however, re- 
leased even from the show of durance in which they had 
been held; and Mulha, the principal, was taken into 
greater favour than before. The representations of the 
Resident were disregarded ; and, finally, a judicial investi- 
gation by British functionaries was repudiated as being 
incompatible with the rights of the Raja, as an independent 
prince. To uphold this assertion of independence, an 
armed force was assembled. The fortress of Alwar was 
put in a state of defence, and active negotiations were 
opened with Jypore and Bhurtpore, in both of which, dis- 
satisfaction with British policy was busily fermenting. 
The discontents of Jypore did not come to a crisis for 
some years. The transactions at Bhurtpore very soon as- 
sumed a formidable aspect, and compelled the Government 
of India to prove to the native powers, that the war with 
Ava had neither humbled its spirit, nor impaired its 
strength. 

The danger apprehended from the disorders in the 
neighbouring states had rendered the Rajas of Bhurtpore 
more unreservedly dependent upon the British Govern- 
ment ; and the triumphs of the Marquis of Hastings had 
confirmed the disposition of the Jaut principality to look 
up to it for protection. The treaty concluded with the 
Raja Runjit Sing was faithfully observed by his successors, 
Ranadhir Sing and Baldeo Sing : and the latter relied upon 
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BOOK I1i. the Government of India to defend the interests of his 
CHAP, y. 80D, Bulwant Sing, in the event of his death while the 
latter was in his minority : accordingly, at his earnest so- 
1825. _licitation, the Political Agent at Delhi, Sir David Ochter- 
lony, consented to invest the boy with a Khelat, or hono- 
rary dress, as a pledge of the recognition of his right of 
succession. The Raja’s infirm health, and his apprehen- 
sion of the ambitious designs of his nephew Durjan Sal, 
were the motives of his request. The investiture was 
performed at Bhurtpore, early in 1824, by one of the 
Political Agent’s assistants; and a twelvemonth after- 
wards, Baldeo Sing died while on a pilgrimage to Gover- 
dhan, not without suspicion of poison. The young Raja, 
about five or six years of age, succeeded under the guar- 
dianship of his maternal uncle, Ram Ratan Sing, but the 
arrangement was soon disturbed ; and in the month fol- 
lowing the demise of Baldeo Sing, the son of a younger. 
brother of the Raja, Durjan Sal, having seduced the sol-" 
diery to join his party, broke into the citadel and killed 
the guardian, possessed himself of the person of the young 
Raja, and assumed the direction of affairs. Sir David 
Ochterlony was not of a temper to suffer the guarantee of 
the British Government to be violated with impunity, and 
immediately addressed a proclamation to the Jauts, re- 
quiring them to withhold obedience from the usurper, and 
assuring them of the support of a British force, which he 
proceeded without delay to assemble at Mathura, on the 
confines of the Bhurtpore territory. These prompt mea- 
sures intimidated Durjan Sal from at once setting aside, 
or murdering his cousin; and he professed it to be his 
purpose merely to retain the regency of the state until the 
young Raja should arrive at maturity, in compliance with 
the wishes of the whole of the tribe, who were dissatisfied 
with the tyrannical conduct of the late Regent. The tone of 
his correspondence was, however, unsatisfactory: his in- 
tentions were evasively indicated, and he declined an invi- 
tation to visit the British cantonments, and place the 
young Raja in the hands of the British Agent. Sir David 
Ochterlony determined, therefore, to waste no time in 
inconclusive negociation, but to compel Durjan Sal to 
relinquish his ill-gotten power, by marching against him 
before he should have had leisure to mature his designs, to 
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collect adherents, and repair and strengthen the fortifica- BUOK II. 
tions of Bhurtpore. A respectable force was speedily cir. v. 


assembled for this purpose, and was about to move 
against the fortress, when the execution of the project 
was arrested by the cantion of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

Embarrassed at this period by the continued difficulties 
and heavy disbursements of the war with Ava, and aware 
of the unfriendly feeling with which its progress was 
watched by the native princes of India, the British Go- 
vernment was not unnaturally anxious to avoid a rupture, 
the consequences of which, in the case of any reverse, 
might endanger the stability of the British Indian empire. 
Influenced also by the spirit of the injunctions from 
home, which so decidedly deprecated interference with the 
internal affairs of the native principalities, the Governor- 
, General was averse to take part in the adjustment of the 
“succession to Bhurtpore, and disallowed the existence of 
any obligation to uphold the claims of the minor Raja. 
The grant of the honorary dress, it was affirmed, was made 
without the previous sanction of the supreme authority, 
and without the receipt of the preliminary information 
that had been required, with regard to the equity of such 
an acknowledgment. In the absence of any express stipu- 
lation to guarantee the succession, the complimentary re- 
cognition of the young Raja did not impose upon the 
British Government the necessity of embroiling itself in 
the quarrels of the several competitors, or of taking up arms 
to conipel the ruler de facto to vacate the throne in favour of 
the claimant whose title might be the best, but who had 
been unable of himself to maintain his right. It was 
observed, also, that Durjan Sal, in his correspondence with 
the Political Agent, had disavowed the inteution of per- 
manently appropriating the paramount authority, and had 
only claimed the exercise of the regency, to which his 
relationship to the Raja, his age and his popularity, ap- 
peared to give him reasonable pretensions. Should such 
be the case, the Government would not consider itself 
warranted in opposing the arrangement by force of arms. 
Although some of the members of the Council were of 
opinion that the minor Raja was entitled to the protection 
of the British Government, _ the majority considered 
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BOOK IIL. that interference might become indispensable for the pre- 
CHAP. V- servation of tranquillity in Hindustan, the sentiments of 
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the Governor-General so far prevailed, that it was resolved 
to countermand the military preparations which had_been 
set on foot, and to retract the hostile declarations which 
had been published. Sir David Ochterlony was accordingly 
directed to remand the troops to their stations, to recall 
his proclamations, or to neutralise their effect by issuing 
others in a less menacing tone, and to adopt no measure 
likely to commit the Government to any course of policy 
involving an appeal to arms. These orders were so far 
modified, that the Political Agent was subsequently autho- 
rised to use his discretion in keeping together a part of 
the force assembled at Agra and Mathura as a check upon 
any outrages that might be attempted on the frontier by 
the followers of Durjan Sal. 

The immediate conscquences of the disapprobation of 
his proceedings expressed by the Government, were the 
resignation by Sir David Ochterlony of his political ap- 
pointments and, a few months afterwards, his death. He 
had attained an advanced age, being sixty-eight years old 
of which fifty had been passed in India, and he had latterly 
laboured under the natural infirmities of declining life ; 
but it is not unlikely that the mortification which he ex- 
perienced on this occasion, and the disappointment of the, 
proud hope he had cherished of seeing Bhurtpore fall 
before him, accelerated his decease. His eminent merits, 
the long period during which he had filled the highest 
military and political stations, the amiableness of his 
temper, and the disinterested generosity of his character, 
had endeared him to a numerous body of the European 
society and natives of Upper India; and their respect for 
his memory was evinced by the erection of a monumental 
column in honour of him, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta: nor was the Government backward in acknow- 
ledging his worth’, although their somewhat harsh and 

' As by the following General Order :— 

“Fort William, Political Department, July, 28, 1825. The Right Hon. the 
Governor-General has learned with great sorrow the demise of Major-General 
Sir David Ochterlony, resident in Malwa and Rajputana. This melancholy 
event tovk place on the morning of the 15th inst. at Meernt, whither he had 

for the benefit of change of air. On the eminent 


services 
of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, it would be superfinons to dilate; 
they have been acknowledged in terms of the highest praise by successive 
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peremptory revocation of his measures, and the results to BOOK IIL 
which his sense of undeserved censure indirectly contri- cmar v. 
buted, brought upon them temporary obloquy, both in 
India and in England. Nevertheless, it is impossible not 1% 
to admit the wisdom of their hesitation to countenance 
the hazard of precipitate hostilities, The force assembled 
by Sir David Ochterlony with the most commendable 
promptitude and activity, however formidable, was con- 
fessedly inadequate to overcome a prolonzed and national re- 
sistance. His expectations of success, although confidently 
cherished, were based upon his being able to anticipate 
the preparations of Durjan Sal, and to advance against 
Bhurtpore before the fortifications should be fully ro- 
paired, and a garrison sufficient to defend them should be 
collected. He also calculated upon a division of feeling 
among the Jauts, and the co-operation of a strong party 
inimical to the usurpation. These were not impossible 
contingencies ; but they were not certainties. Armed men 
from all the neighbouring territories, including those of 
the Company, were daily gathering round the banners of 
Durjan Sal. The actual condition of the ramparts was not 
very authentically known ; and whatever enmity to the 
usurper might be entertained by a portion of tho Jaut 
tribe, their national spirit, their pride in their former 
repulse of a British army, and their confidence in the im- 
pregnability of Bhurtpore, were not unlikely to have com- 





Governments; they justly earned a spccial and substantial reward from the 
Hun. Cast India Company; they have been recognised with expressions of 
admiration and applause by the British Parliament; and they have been 
honoured with signal marks of the approbation of his Sovereign. 

“With the name of Sir D. Ochterlony are assoc:ated many of the proudest 
recollections of the Bengal Army; and to the renown of splendid achieve- 
ments, he added, by the attamment of the highest honours of the Military 
Order of the Bath, the singular felicity of opeuing to his gallant companions, 
an access to those tokens of royal fuvour which are the dearest objects of a 
soldier's ambition. The diplomatic qualifications of Sir 1. Ochterlony were 
not less conspicuous than hrs military talents. To an admirably vigorous 
intellect and consummate address, he united the cssential requisites of an 
intimate knowledge of the native character, language, and manners. The 
confidence which the Government reposed in an individual gifted with such 
rare endowments, was evinced by the high and spree situations which he 
successively filled, and the duties of which he discharged with eminent abili 
and advantage to the Public Iuterests. As an especial testimony of the hig’ 
respect in which the charactcr and services of Major-General Sir D. Ochter- 
lony are held, and as a public demonstration of sorrow for his demise, the 

ber of sizly- eight, correspon ding with his age, be fired thirevening ot 
nam : ng age, even 
sunset, from the ramparts of Fort-William.” 
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BOOK UI. bined all parties in sufficient strength to baffle an attack 
cua. vy. upon the fortress with means inferior to those by which 
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it was eventually reduced. The season was also far ad- 
vanced ; and had the siege been long protracted, it might 
have become impossible to keep the army in the field. To 
have failed in the attempt, and been again repulsed from 
the walls of Bhurtpore, would have been attended in all 
probability with the most alarming results, and involved 
the British Government in war with every state from the 
Punjab to Ava.' It was therefore the imperative duty of 
the Government to weigh deliberately the course to be 
pursued, and refrain from any hostile demonstrations 
against Bhurtpore, until every possible precaution had 
been taken to ensure success. 

As long as the military preparations were in activity, 
the language of Durjan Sal was expressive of submission 
to the will of the British Government, and of his purpose 
to rest contented with the office of Regent. When they 
were suspended, he altered his tone, and assumed the 
title of Raja ; asserting that his claims to the principality 
rested not only on the preference of the people, but the 
avowed intention of Ranadhir Sing, the eldest son and 
successor of Runjit Sing, to adopt him — an arrangement 
which gave him priority as the heir of the senior brother. 
While professing to leave the decision to the Supreme 
Government, he was busily engaged in preparing to oppose 
an unfavourable award, and collecting troops and improv- 
ing the fortifications of Bhurtpore. The neighbouring 
Rajput and Mahratta states secretly encouraged his pro- 
jects of resistance; and they evidently looked to the 
approaching contest as full of promise for their hopes of 
shaking off the Company's supremacy. Fortunately there 
was no leader of renown — no chief of ability qualified to 
take advantage of these aspirations, and guide and concen- 
trate the energies of his countrymen. Durjan Sal was 
unequal to the crisis; he was timid and undecided, indo- 
lent and dissolute: he had no reputation asa soldier ; and 
his adherents had little confidence in his conduct or 


- ) In a debate at the India House on the 19th of Decomber, 1896, on the vote 
of thanks to the army of Bhurtpore, it was observed by Sir J. er yoy hepeelied 
the siege had failed, it would in all human probability have added to the em- 
tarrassments of the Burmese War, that of hostilities with almost every 
State of India.—Asiatic Monthly Journal, Jan., 1837. 
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courage. His younger brother, Madho Sing, who was BOOK IIl, 
more popular with the soldiers, had separated from him, CRAP. v. 
and established himself in the fort of Deeg, whence he 
opened negociations with the British functionaries, with 
the view of supplanting Durjan Sal in the Regency. The 
ferment, however, continued to increase ; the usurping 
chief added daily to his strength, and it became obviously 
necessary to take vigorous measures for the vindication of 
the British supremacy. 

The chief political authority at Delhi, vacant by the 
death of Sir David Ochterlony, had been conferred on Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who had been called from Hyderabad for 
that purpose. His presence at Calcutta suggested a re- 
consideration of the policy to be pursued with regard to 
the succession of Bhurtpore ; and the opinions which he 
expressed were decidedly favourable to an effective sup- 
port of the minor Raja, as, although the principle of non- 
interference had been long and uniformly enjoined by the 
authorities in England, those in India were continually 
compelled to deviate from it; for, as the paramount 
power, it was at once their duty and their wisest policy 
to put down anarchy and misrule ; and, as the best pre- 
ventive of those evils, to maintain legitimate succession : 
he therefore recommended that the minor Raja should be 
acknowledged, and Durjan Sal removed upon a suitable 
provision. These arrangements might be attempted in 
the first instance by negociation ; but, in the event of 
their failure, they should be speedily followed by the em- 
ployment of an adequate force to compel compliance. 
These recommendations were adopted by the Governor- 
General in Council. It was resolved to maintain the suo- 
cession of the rightful heir by exhortation and remon- 
strance and should those fail, by arms.’ Sir C. Metcalfe 
repaired to Delhi, to carry the resolutions of the Govern- 
ment into effect ; and as it was soon apparent that nego- 
ciation was unavailing, the army, which had been assem- 
bled at Agra and Mathura for eventual operations against 
Bhurtpore, was put in motion under the direction of Lord 
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- head-quarters wereat Mathura, on the 5th of December 1825. 

The forces which had been collected in the vicinity of 
the Bhurtpore frontier, consisted of two Regiments of 
European Cavalry, six of Native Cavalry and Skinner’s 
Irregular Horse, and of three Regiments of European and 
sixteen of Native Infantry, with strong detachments of 
Horse and Foot Artillery and Pioneers, and a Battering 
Truin of above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance. The 
force, consisting of about twenty-one thousand men of all 
arms, marched in two divisions; one from Agra, com- 
manded by Major-General Jasper Nicolls, C.B.; the other 
from Mathura, under the command of Major-General 
Thomas Reynell, C.B,1 The force of the garrison was esti- 
mated at twenty thousand men; chiefly Rajputs and 
Jauts, with some Afghans: but the greatest security of 
the fortress was in the height, the thickness, and tough- 
ness of its walls, constructed of clay hardened in the sun, 
upon which the play of the most formidable batteries pro- 
duced comparatively little effect. In the former siege, a 
broad and deep ditch materially added to the strength of 
the fortress; but the besieged were deprived of this 
source of defence by the prompt and judicious operations 
of the British Commander-in-Chief. 

The two divisions of the army moved on the 7th and 
8th of December, and soon crossed the frontier. Before 
day-break on the 10th, the Mathura division marched, in 
e northerly direction, at some distance from the fort, and 
acreened from it by anu interjacent forest, towards the 
north-west, which was understood to be the direction of 
an extensive piece of water, the Moti Jhil, subservient in 
peaceable times to the irrigation of the lands; but capable 
of filling the ditches of the fortress in the time of siege by 


1 The Agra Division comprised the firat Brigade of Cavalry, consisting of 
His Majesty’s 16th Lancers, and the 6th, 8th, and 9th Regiments of Native 
Cavalry, and three Brigades of Infantry ; the third Brigade, composed of His 
moe yd s Kuth Foot and the 11th and 3lst N. I.; the second, of the 33rd, 36th, 
and 37th N. I.; and the sixth consisting of the 15th, 2st, and 35th 
monimonts N. 1., with three troops of Horse Artillery and the Experimental 

Brigade. The Mathura Division was formed of the $nd raph of aay, 
composed of His Majesty's Iith Light Dragoons and the &rd, 4th, and 10th 

ments of Native ert he and of Majesty ades of Infantry, red Ist, 4th, ° 

&th, composed seve of His 4th Foot and 23rd and 63rd 
WN. I, ofthe Sond, dist cand sock N.I ant of the Gh, 18th and 60th Regiments 
N. I., with Horse and Foot Attilesy: 
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sluices cut through the embankment within which the BOOK IIL. 
waters were confined. To prevent the enemy from open- onar. v. 
ing channels through the bank, or to fill up any gaps that 
might have been made, a column was sent in advance,’ 
which successfully accomplished the duty entrusted to it. 
A small party of the enemy was driven off ; sluices, that 
had been recently opened, were effectually closed; and 
arrangements were made for retaining possession of the 
post, which were undisturbed throughout the siege. Except 
in a few places of little depth or extent, the ditch con- 
tinued dry. 

The fortress, or rather fortified town, of Bhurtpore is 
situated in a tract of country generally level, but diver- 
sified on the west by a range of barren rocks, and in other 
directions, by occasional eminences of inconsiderable ele- 
vation. The exterior defences, above five miles in cir- 
cumference, consisted of lofty and thick walls of dried 
clay, rising from the edge of a broad and deep ditch, 
flanked by thirty five tower-bastions, of a form and struc- 
ture scarcely obnoxious to breaching or enfilade, and 
strengthened by the outworks of nine gateways. Behind 
the walls, and towering high above them at their northern 
extremity, rose the bastions of the citadel, attaining an 
elevation of above a hundred feet, and commanding the 
town, the outer ramparts, and the adjacent plain. The 
citadel was defended by a ditch fifty yards broad and fifty- 
nine feet in depth, and filled with water. Immediately 
contiguous to the outer ditch, an open esplanade of irre- 
gular breadth, but in rome places about seven hundred 
yards across, answered the uses of a glacis. It was encom- 
passed through four-fifths of its circuit by a shallow 
forest of trees and brushwood —a preserve for wild beasts 
and various kinds of game. 

As the great extent of the fortifications of Bhurtpore 
precluded the possibility of a complete investment, and 
as it appeared likely that the most contenient point of 
attack would be found to be on the north-east face of the 
fort, the first division took up its ground with its rig t 
resting on the reservoir, extending along the northern side 
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BOOK"TLI, of the fortress, on the outer edge of the wood. The second 
onap. v. division, as it came up, formed on the left of the first, 
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and fronted the eastern face. A detachment was posted 
to the south, at the village of Mallye, which commanded a 
view of the works; and infantry and cavalry posts were 
gradually established on the southern and western faces, 
within easy communication and support; and the escape 
of the garrison and the admission of reinforcements, were 
thus equally prevented. Attempts were occasionally 
made to break through ; but they were generally repulsed. 
The battering train arrived in camp on the 13th of 
December. 

The repeated and careful reconnoissances of the en- 
ginecrs having satisfied the Commander-iu-Chief, that the 
most eligible points of attack were, a ravelin on the north- 
eastern face on the east of oue of the principal gateways, 
the Jangina gate, and a bastion on the east front connected 
with the ramparts by a narrow projection from which it 
received its designation of the long-necked bastion, it was 
determined that regular approaches should be wade, in 
order to erect batterics against the parts selected. With 
this vicw, on the morning of the 23rd, two positions were 
taken up in advance of the main body, and on the edge of the 
jungle nearest to the fort; one by detachments from the 
first division, at a garden named after Baldeo Sing; the 
other, by detachments from the second division, at the 
village of Kadam Kandy, about three quarters of a mile 
on the left of the garden. Ground was broken at these 
situations, under a heavy fire from the fort, and desultory 
attacks of the enemy’s horse and foot. Guns were brought 
to bear upon the latter; and they were dispersed without 
much difficulty or injury to the working parties. Batteries 
were constructed at both positions, and opened on the 
24th at day-break. Their fire was briskly replied to by 
the fort, but by the evening several of the enemy’s guns 
were withdrawn from the outer works, being overmatched 
by the fire from the batteries. During the following days, 
the advance of the trenches was diligently pursucd, and 
other and more advanced batteries were constructed ; 
while those first formed were brought nearer to the ditch. 
The whole mounted thirty-six mortars and forty-eight 
pieces of heavy ordnance, and for several days kept up a 
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heavy fire of shot and shells, which produced evident BOOK III. 
dilapidation of the bastions, and caused great destruction cuar. v. 
and terror in the town. Parties of matchlock men at- 
tempted to interrupt the progress of the works, but they 1826. 
were casily driven into the fort, and no vigorous sortie 

was undertaken. The fire from the ramparts became 
however better directed, and a shot reached the residence 

of the Commander-in Chief, aimed, it was conjectured, by 

an artilleryman who had deserted to the enemy. The 
trenches were, nevertheless, brought close to the counter- 

acarp of the ditch; and on the 31st the arrangements 

for mining were commenced. 

Although the fire of the breaching batteries produced 
sensible damage on the ramparts, yet the nature of the 
materials of which they were composed, ag well as their 
conical outline, prevented their being rent asunder into 
open chasms or levelled into piles of ruins over which 
it were easy to clamber; and they merely crumbled into 
rugged masses, which followed the direction of the accli- 
vity, and rendered it scarcely less steep and inaccessible 
than it was originally. The result had not been unfore- 
seen; and the attention of the Cc’ :mander-in-Chief had, 
from an early period, been directed to the construction of 
mines, as the most prompt and certain means of ruining 
defences of the nature of those of Bhurtpore.' Although, 
therefore, the co-operation of powerful batteries was ossen- 
tial in contributing to the demolition of the works, yet 





1 A question has been raised with regard to the claim of two distinguished 
officers of the Pengal Army to the merit of having recommended to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the employment of mines in the siege of Bhuitpore. The 
me isure was suggested to Lord Combermere by M:ujor (now Major-General) 
Galloway, in a memoir addressed to Ins Lordship when encamped before 
Bhurtpore, in which he advocated, as far as he was aware for the first time, 
the plan of breaching by mines, and not by artillery, founding his opinion not 
only on geneial principles, but his personal experience, General Galloway 
having served with distinction at the first siege uf Bhurtpore, where he com- 
manded the pioneers, and being known also as the author of a valnuble work 
on the Mud Forts of India. It appears, however, that prior to the receipt of 
General Galloway's memoir, prior even to the commencement of the siege 
recourse to mining had been stronyly recommended by Lieutenant (now 
Lieutenant-Colonel) Forbes of the Engincers, who was on duty at the siege, 
and who had been trained in England in the theory and practice of mining. 
The | articular plans which he suggested were approved of by the Chief Engi- 
neer, and the Commander-iu-Chief, and were generally followed in the opera- 
lions thatensued. There is no doubt, however, that both the communications 
were independently made, as probably were others of a similar purport; 
and both these officers therefi re were entitled to the credit of having originated 
"ecommendations, to the adoption of which the successful operations against 
Bhurtpore were mainly to be ascribed. 
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BOOK JILL their more especial object had been to cover the approaches 
cuar.v. and keep down the fire of the enemy. As soon as these 
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purposes were accomplished, and the approaches had been 
successfully advanced to the edge of the ditch, active 
operations were undertaken for carrying mines across 
it into the opposite scarp underneath the rampart at the 
north-east angle and the long-necked bastion. Upon effect- 
ing lodgments on the edge of the ditch, it was found to be 
a broken ravine, in some places above thirty feet deep, 
but not difficult to cross. By the 2nd of January, the 
breaching batteries mounted twenty-five guns and sixty 
mortars, and a small battery had been established on the 
west face, chiefly to divide the attention of the enemy. 

By the 8th of January, mines had been carried across 
and under the ditch; and, on the north-east, had pene- 
trated beneath the ramparts. On that day, a mine under 
the cavalier and curtain of the north-eastern angle was 
sprung, and although not productive of the expected 
effect to its whole extent, occasioned considerable dilapi- 
dation. Three other mines were successfully sprung on 
the 8th in the countecrscarp of the ditch, in the same 
direction. At the same time it was determined to drive 
a large mine deep into the rampart at the north-east angle, 
and constrnct others subsidiary to its anticipated opera- 
tions. On the left, similar works were carried on with 
emulative courage and activity; and, on the 11th and 
12th, the ditch was crossed, and mines were commenced 
beneath the ramparts. During these proceedings, attempts 
were made by the enemy to countermine ; but in general, 
without success: parties also descended into the ditch, 
and endeavoured to interrupt the works, but they were 
driven out by the supporting parties, among which the 
Gorkhas of the Sirmor Battalion, a detachment of whom 
had joined the army, and were employed as skirmishers 
and marksmen, were conspicuously distinguished. The 
batteries continued to play on the ruined parapets ; and, 
although the enemy partially repaired the breaches, they 
presented every appearance of being practicable, and the 
whole army impatiently awaited the order to storm. It 
was not much longer delayed. 

On the 16th of January, the mine under the long-necked 
bastion was sprung with complete succezs. The facility 
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of approach was tested by the ascent of an officer, and a BOOK III. 
small party of the 59th. Immediately after the explo- car. v. 

sion they reached the top of the bastion, and returned 
without suffering any molestation from the enemy. The 
18th was appointed for the asswilt: the signal for which 
was the explosion of the great mine under the north-cast 
cavalicr. Two subsidiary mines having been fired, the 
principal one containing ten thousand pounds of powder, 
was ignited. Ju a short time, the earth shook; a dull 
muttering sound was heard, tho sky was clouded with 
huge volumes of smoke and dust, and enormous masses 
of the hardened ramparts were scnt flying into the air. 
A number of the enemy who had assembled to defend 
the breach wero destroyed, and several of the foremost of 
the storming party, who, in their anxiety to advance, upon 
the instant of the springing of the mine, had crowded too 
nearly to the openimg, were struck down and killed or 
disabled.'! The accident caused a momentary hesitation ; 
but the word was given to advance, and the column scaled 
the ramparts. 

The column destined for the main attack on the right 
was under the command of Majer-General Reynell, and 
and consisted of His Majesty’s 11h, five Companies of 
the ilst N.1,, aud the 6th, 23rd, and 30th regiments, N. I. 
The main coluinn of the left attack commanded by Major- 
Gencral Nicolls was formed of His Majesty’s 59th, and the 
15th, Qist, and 3lst Native Regiments. These were to 
assault the principal breaches on the north and east. On 
the right of the first colurnn, a division composed of two 
Companies of the European Regiment, the Soth N.I., and 
a hundred Gorkhas, under the command of Lieut. Colonel 
Delamaine, was directed iv storm the Jangina Gate. Au 
intermediate column, formed of two other Companies of 
the European Regiment, the Grenadier Company of the 
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‘ Twelve men of the 14th were killed or wounded. Brigadicrs M‘Combe 
and Paton, Captain Irvine of the Engmeers, and Lieut Daly of His Majesty's 
i4th, received severe contusions; tlhe latter had his leg amputated. It has 
becn usually said, that the injury was occasioned by the explosion of the mine 
in an wuexpected direction; but this does not appear to have been the case, 
and is denied by the Engineers. Lieutenant Forbes had sketched the precise 
outline the breach would take, and Captain Irvine had pointed out the danger, 
and proceeded to the trenches to recommend the men being drawn back, bat 
they were so crowded, that 1t wus impossible; und ther exposure beyond the 
sig ty the fire of the garrisun would have been attended with still severer 

0 : 
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BOOK 111, 35th N.I,, and the Light Company of the 37th N. 1, with 
cnap, y. ® hundred Gorkhas, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel T. 
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Wilson, was to attempt the escalade of the north flank 
angle of the long-necked bastion ; and a reserve column 
attached io the left main division, consisting of the 
remaining Companies of the 36th and 37th Regiments 
N.I., under Brigadier-General Adams, was appointed to 
menace the Agra Gate. The Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
were posted along the south and west faces of the fortress, 
to intercept such of the enemy as might endeavour to 
escape in that direction. 

As soon as the right column heard the order to advance, 
they rushed up the breach, and speedily gained its sum- 
mit. They were resolutely charged by the defenders ; 
but the bayonet did its work and quickly cleared the 
bastion. The column then divided, part following the 
ramparts to the right, part to the left, driving the garrison 
before them from every post where they attempted to make 
a stand with immense slaughter. The right division was 
joined at the Jangina Gate, by Colonel Delamaine's de- 
tachment, which had successfully stormed ; but the whole 
party presently suitered some loss from the explosion of 
@ mine under the gateway. Captain Armstrong of the 
14th also was shot. They nevertheless pushed forward 
along the ramparts, or descended into the town, and de- 
stroyed a number of the defenders, until they reached a 
bastion near the Kumbhir Gate on the western wall. 
Here they were met by the 59th, part of the left column, 
The left division of the right attacking column cleared 
the ramparis between the two breaches, and destroyed a 
number of the enemy in the town, and at a bridge over 
the ditch of the citadel. The breach on the left was 
ascended without much opposition ; but when the column 
reached the summit, a fierce conflict ensued. General 
Edwards, commanding a subdivision of the column, and 
Captain Pitman of the 59th, and many of the men, fell 
under a heavy fire of matchlocks from an adjacent cavalier, 
which flanked their advance, until the enemy were driven 
from it by the left division of the right column. They 
also suffered from guns pointed down the neck of the 
rampart; but upon these they resolutely rushed and 
carried them ; and then turning to the left, swept the 
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ramparts round the south until they joined the party of BOOK III. 
the right column at the Kumbhir Gate, encountering and citar. v. 
overcoming a resolute resistance at different points of 
their route. On their way, they detached parties into the 1826. 
town, and opened the Agra Gate for the advance of General 
Adain’s reserve: and were accompanied by the supporting 
division of Colonel Wilson, which, having clambered up 

the ruined ramparts at the re-entering angle, formed by 

the projecting gorge of the long-necked bastion, under a 
flanking fire from the bastion on the right, descended into 

the body of the place, and moving along the town parallel 

with the ramparts, encountered and destroyed several 
strong parties of the garrison. After passing the Mathura 

Gate, the division carried several bastions still occupied 

by the enemy, and assisted in the complete clearance of 

the ramparts. The guns of the citadel had inflicted some 

injury on the assailants during the storm, but ceased 

firing when the outer works and the town were occupied ; 

and in the afternoon the citadel surrendered. The enemy 
generally fought with resolution, and their artillerymen 
mostly fell by their guns. About eight thousand were 

slain. The total amount of killed and wounded was esti- 
mated at fourteen thousand men. The loss of the victors 

in the assault did not exceed six hundred.' As soon as 

the conflict commenced, strong bodies of Horse and Foot 
attempted to fly from the devoted fortress through the 

gates on the western face ; but they were intercepted by 

the cavalry, and many of them were killed or taken 
prisoners. Amongst the latter were Durjan Sal himself 

with his wife and two sons. Soon after the assault had 

taken place, he quitted Bhurtpore by the Kumbhir Gate, 

with about forty horsemen ; and after dispersing a small 
picquet of cavalry opposed to him, effected his retreat 

into the adjoining wood, where he remained for several 
hours. Issuing from the thicket, between three and four 
o'clock, he had succeeded in passing to the rear of the 8th 
Native Cavalry, when his party was observed and imme- 
diately pursued by the third troop under Licut. Barbor. 

The fugitives were soon overtaken and secured without 


} Europeans and Natives killed, one hundred and three, wounded four 
hundred and sixty-six, missing eleven. The officers killed were, Brigadier- 
Genera! Ed wards, Captain Armstrong of His Majesty’s 14th, Captain Pitman 
of His Majesty's 59th, and Captain Brown of the 3lst Regiment N. I. 
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BOOK III. offering resistance. Durjan Sal was sent as a prisoner of 
cHAP. vy. state to Allahabad. On the day after the storm, Lord 
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Combermere and Sir Charles Metcalfe entered the citadel, 
and on the 20th placed the young Raja on the throne of 
his ancestors. The care of his person was confided to the 
principal widow of the late Raja, as nominal regent. The 
management of affairs was entrusted to Jawahir Sal, and 
Chintaman Foujdar, who had enjoyed the confidence of 
his father,! subject to the ccntrol of a British resident, 
to be permanently appointed to ].hurtpore; and who, 
until the chief should attain to maturity, was to exeicise 
a general superintendence ovcr the person of tht minor 
Raja, and the adininistration of the principality. 

The services of the army before Bhurtpore were duly 
acknowledged, both by the East India Company and by 
the Parliament; and in the latter, the opportunity was 
taken of paying a like tribute to the services of the army 
and navy in the Burma war. The merit of the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-chief had been previously 
rewarded by the Crown, and the dionities of Viscount and 
Earl conferred upon Lord Amherst, and that of Viscount 
upon Lord Corulermere. The thanks of the Court of 
Proprietors had alse been awarded to Lord Amherst for 
his exertions in conducting to a successful issue the war 
With Ava, and to the naval and military forces engaged in 
it, and to the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the army of Bhurtpore.’ 

After dismantling the fortifications of Bhurtpore, and 
completing the measures necessary for ity protection, the 
army marched against Alwar. Madho Suing, the brother 
of Durjan Sal, immediately tendered his submission, and 

1 These two clnefs were, however, held in detestation by the neople, who 
accused them most undeservedly of hiv ng ticacherously facilitated the cap- 
ture of Bhurtpore. So strong was thr teelinz, even in the British Camp, that 
upun ther visitimg the Commander-in-Chief, a native mob assembled round 
their fitter, ubused them and malt: eated the.r attendants, and would probably 
have murdered them, but for the timely interposition of a British escort. 

2 Resides the offiiiul despatches, we have for the siege of Bhurtpore the 
authentic account of Captam Creizh on of the 11th Dragoons; “ Narrative of 
the Siege and Capture ot Bhurtpore ;” and a variety of mte esting and yaln- 
able materials in letters from diffirent officers who served at the siege, pub- 
hshed in the East Indian Umted Service Journal, 1534, 1835, and in extracts 
from the Journals of General Nicolls and Lieut. Forbes of the Engineers, 
published with other communications in a Calcutta newspaper, the Englishman, 
1847, forming part of a series of Papers on the Operations of the Bengal 


Army in India, to which it were very desirable to have access in a more 
commodious form. 
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gave up the fortress of Deeg. A liberal pension was BUUK HI. 
assigned to him, on condition of his residing within the ‘"\p.1. 
Company's territory. The fall of Bhurtpore, and the -——--~ 


approach of the formidable force by which it had been 
achieved, intimidated the Raja of Alwar into prompt 
acquiescence with the demands of the British Govern- 
ment, The persons who had instigated the attempt on 
the life of Ahmed Vakhsh Khan were delivered up and 
transmitted for trial to Delhi. Bulwant Sing who had 
been mnmprisoned by the Raja was set at liberty, and one 
half of the lands which had bee 1 originally conferred upon 
the Rao Raja by the British Goverument in the timo of 
Sir G. Barlow’s administration, was resumed and settled 
upon him, with a pecuniary grant of equal value. <A di- 
vision of the army was stationed for some time on the 
frontier under Gencial Nicolls, to ensure the observance 
of the engagements thus entered into, and the continuance 
of tranquillty. 

Although nu doubt of the guilt of the individuals inn- 
phieated in the attempt on the life of Ahmed Bakhsh was 
entertained, yet as the evidence was judicially insufficient, 
they were acquitted. Intimation was at the same con- 
veyed tu the Raja of Alwar, that 1b was expected he would 
refrain from replacing them in offices of trust; and as he 
paid no attention to the intimation, he was excluded from 
the presence of the Governor-General upon his visit 
towards the end of the year to Hindustan, and the privilege 
of direct correspondence with the head of the Couvern- 
ment was also withheld fiom him. These marks of dis- 
pleasure were sensibly felt, and Malha and his associates 
were distnissed from his councils and banished to the 
district of Delhi, on which he was restored to the indul- 
gence of direct intercourse with the Governor-General. 
The reconciliation was facilitated by the death of Ahmed 
Bakhsh Khan in 1827. 

The fall of Bhurtpore was the surest guarantee that 
could be devised for the restoration of subordination. and 
the maintenance of quiet in the surroundipg countries. 
A British army flushed with victory, and commanded by 
a general, whose renown had spread to the remotest parts 
of India, had formerly been repulsed from its walls, after 
repeated assaults, in which skill and valour had done their 
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CHAP. v. upon the natives, whether Prince or people, the conviction 





1826. 


that Bhurtpore was the bulwark of the liberties of India, 
and destined to arrest the march of European triumph. 
The disappointment of these expectations, at a moment 
when it had been widely rumoured that the strength 
of the British Government was exhausted in a distant 
and disastrous warfare, diffused a sense of awe and 
apprehension amongst the native states, and tranquil- 
lised, at least for a season, the ferment which had for 
some time past disquieted Hindustan. It was now felt 
that resistance was hopeless, aud that any opposition to 
the British power must end in the destruction of its 
adversary. 

The termination of the war with Ava, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore, relieving the Government from any imme- 
diate political duties, the Governor-General availed himself 
of the opportunity to visit the Upper Provinces, and re- 
animate by personal intercourse the amicable relations 
which subsisted with the native princes. Lord Amherst 
left Calcutta in the beginning of August, and arrived at 
Cawnpore on the 16th of November, where all the petty 
chiefs of Bundelkhand waited upon him; and he was 
visited by the King of Oude. In return, the Governor- 
(jeneral repaired to Lucknow ; and an opportunity was 
afforded him of a confidential communication with the 
King with respect to the management of his country. 
However well disposed towards his allies, and receiving 
the Governor-General with the most cordial hospitality, 
Ghazi ud din Hyder continued to deny the -necessity of 
any interposition in his affairs ; appealing to the flourish- 
ing appearance of his country in proof of the success of 
his administration. In truth, with occasional exceptions, 
the lands were covered with cultivation, and the people ap- 
peared to be contented. The assessment was light; and 
the revenues were levied without difficulty, although the 
system of farming them was adhered to, and tended to 
perpetuate extortion. The unfavourable accounts of the 
condition of Oude had been much exaggerated.' and had 


} Evidence to the contrary is not wanting. In 1824, a body of irregular 
horse, marching from Shahabad to Pertabgerh in Oude, could find no spot on 
which to encamp without injury to the crops ; and in the following year, we 
have the concurrent reports of different officers and travellers, that the vil- 
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principally originated in the turbulent spirit which pre- BOOK IIL 
vailed upon the confines of the kingdom bordering on the cnar. v. 


british districts, where a raco of refractory landholders, 
Rajputs by tribe and soldiers by profession, considered it 
a disgrace to comply peaceably with the demands of the 
state, and paid their revenue only to military collectors. 
The belief that the evil was, in a great measure, of a 
limited extent, and the strong objections of the king, had 
latterly induced the government to refrain from urging 
suggestions of Reform; and their forbearance had been 
requited by the opportune assistance of the hoarded trea- 
sures of Sadat Ali. At the end of 1825, a perpetual loan 
of a crore of rupees, a million sterling, was made to the 
Cotapany by the King of Oude, of which the interest, at 
5 per cent., was to be paid to members of his family, and 
in particular to his favourite minister Aga Mir, whom he 
thus hoped to secure against the animosity of the heir 
apparent, with whom the minister and king had both 
been long at variance, although they had latterly, in ap- 
pearance at least, been reconciled. 1n the following year, 
a second loan, of half a million, was lent for a period of 
two years. The interview with the Governor-General 
closed the intercourse with the King of Oude. He died 
in October, 1827. (thazi ud din Hyder, although indolent 
and addicted to habits of intemperance, was not devoid 
of sagacity or judgment: he perfectly well understood 
the nature of his connexion with the British Government ; 
and in his correspondence with the Governor-(ieneral, had 
not unfrequently the advantage. He was an encourager 
of letters' and the arty; was of a kind and conciliating 
disposition, and cultivated a friendly familiarity with the 
successive residents at his court. He was too much under 
the influence of self-interested advisers, his ministers, and 
his begums; but his reign was unstained by violence 
or cruelty ; and he afforded a not unfavourable specimen 
of an Asiatic prince. He was succeeded by his eldest 
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ages were populons: no complaints of over-assessment were heard; and the 
face of the country was 3 perfect garden, equai to the best cultivated districts 
in the Company's territories. 

! A large work, the Heft Kulzum, a dictionary of Arabic with a Persian 
interpretation, in six folio volumes, was compiled and printed at his expense ; 
and copies were presented to the chief public libraries in India and Europe. 
European artists of different professions were liberally maintained in his 
service. 
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After passing some days at Lucknow, the Governor- 
General proceeded to Agra, where he arrived early in 
January, 1827 — and was there met by all the Chiefs of 
Malwa, and missions from the Mahratta princes, Holkar 
and Sindhia. The former was still a minor ; and the con- 
duct of the state was vested in the ministers, under the 
control of the Resident, Mr. Wellesley, who, for many 
years, exercised with remarkable judgment and efficiency 
almost unbounded authority over the territory subject to 
Indore, and through his assistants, over the adjacent 
countries, whether subject to petty independent princes, 
or constituting districts belonging to Holkar and Sindhia, 
which had been placed under the management of British 
officers. For some time he was steadily seconded by the 
principal minister, Tantia Jég, one of the actors in the 
turbulent scenes that had preceded hostilities in 1819, 
and who therefore well knew the value of the protection 
given to the immature years of his sovereign, by the pre- 
sence of a British Resident. He died in the beginning of 
May, 1826; but his death made no change in the relations 
which connected Mulhar Rao Holkar with his allies, The 
mission from Sindhia was headed by Hindu Rao, the 
brother of his favourite wife, Baiza Bai. The Raja him- 
self had been long suffering from illness, and his early 
dissolution was expected. The representations of his 
ministers, supported by the Resident, urging him to adopt 
a son aud successor, as he had no son of his own, were of 
no avail in overcoming his reluctance to a measure which 
was considered essential to perpetuate the existence of the 
Gwalior state. He declared, that he had no relations in 
whom he was interested, or among whom he could select 
an eligible object of adoption; and he was satisfied to 
‘leave the future to the determination of the British Go- 
vernment, who might make whaiever disposition they 
thought best. The real cause of his reluctance, however, 
was his attachment to Baiza Bui, who had long exercised 
an imperious influence over his mind, and to whom he 
wished to bequeath the substantial authority of the state 
although the opposition of the principal persons of his 
court, and probably some misgivings of the result, deter- 
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red him from declaring her his successor. Dowlat Rao BOUK III. 
Sindhia died in March, 1827. He had reigned thirty-three cuar. v. 
years, during the first ten of which he was virtual sove- 
reign of the greater part of Hindustan, holding in subjec- ‘1827. 
tion Delhi and its titular monarch, the upper part of the 

Doab, and the larger portion of Bundelkhand and Malwa, 
levying tribute from the princes of Rajputana, dictating 

terms to lis nominal superior, the Peshwa, and having at 

his command a formidable force, not only of the national 

arn, light cavalry, and a host of irregular foot, but of 

forty disciplined battalions, and an imposing train of one 
hundred and forty pieces of artillery directed by European 
officers. His fatal quarrel with the British Government 
anuihilated his army, and transferred to his enemies all 

his territories in Hindustan. The Pindari war may have 
suggusted to him the possibility of recovering some of his 

lost domains ; and the hope, concurring with his supposed 

luty to the head of the Mahrattas, seduced him into a 
temporary deviation from the cautious line of policy which 

he had till then pursued, and exposed him to a further 
diminution of his power. The penalty, however, was not 
inflicted, and, satisfied with his escape, Dowlat Rao devot- 

ed himself thenceforward to indoleuce and amusement, 

and indulged no longer in dreains of political importance. 

He sceins also to have discarde‘ all feelings of resentment 

aguinst those to whom he owed his humiliation, and to 

have confided implicitly in the good will of the British 
Government, whose representatives were admitted to his 
familiarity, almost to his friendship.’ 

Shortly after the demise of Sindhia, a paper was pro- 
duced, purporting to contain the expression of his last 
wishes, agreeably to which an heir was to be adopted, but 
an indefinite regency was to be entrusted to Baiza Bai, 
for whom the protection of the Company was solicited. 

The document proved to be supposititivus, but it was ad- 





' Sindhia, in a conference with the Resident, intimated another although 
not altogether diss:milar motive. If a son were adopted by him, the custom 
of the Mabrattas required that the adoptive mother should be the sentor of the 
Bais—who was not Baiza but Rukma Bal; and the )atrer was notoriously 
unfit for the office of Regent, which would have devolved on her as the mother 
of the minor Raja. Sutherlund’s Sketches, 155. 

2 The report of the Resident, Major Stewart, represents in so interesting a 
manner, the circumstance of Sindhie’s decease, and with so just an apprecis- 
peel laa that it is highly worthy of perusal. It is given in tha 
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adoption of a son, and the regency of the Bai, were au- 
thorised under a general assurance of protection. Five 
boys remotely related to Sindhia, were brought to Gwalior 
from the Dekhin, of whom, Mukt Rao, a lad of eleven 
years of age, the son of an obscure individual, descended 
from the common ancestor of the family, was selected, 
with the approbation of the Resident. He was forthwith 
affianced to the grand-daughter of Sindhia by Baiza Bai, 
and was placed upon the cushion of sovereignty, on the 
18th of June, 1827. At Sindhia’s death, the pension paid to 
him by the British Government, of four lakhs of rupees a 
year, ceased; and, as this had furnished the principal 
fund for the regular pay of the contingent commanded by 
British officers, and constituting the only force in the 
service of Gwalior upon which dependence could be 
placed, it as necessary to provide other means of meet- 
ing the expence. After some negotiation, the Regent Bai, 
with an ulterior view to her own interests, consented to 
advance to the Company, a loan or deposit of eighty lakhs 
of rupees, the interest of which at five per cent. was to be 
applied to the payment of the contingent force. The ar- 
rangement thu» accomplished, involved the seeds of 
future dissension ; but the minority of the adopted suc- 
cessor, obviated their immediate development. 

From Agra, the Governor-General, after a visit to the 
young Raja of Bhurtpore, continned his journey to Delhi, 
where the envoys of the different Rajput states attended 
his durbar. With the chief of these, especially Jaypur, 
complicated questions of policy had for some time sub- 
sisted, arising out of the fluctuating and uncertain manner 
in which British interposition was exercised, the wish and 
at the same time the difficulty of withdrawing from it. 
The solution of the problem continued equally to occupy 
the consideration of the succeeding administration ; and as 
the most important events which sprang from it, belong to a 
later date, an account of them may be reserved for a future 
occasion. The interviews which took place with the fallen 
majesty of Delhi, were, upon this occasion, regulated with 
the most minute precision; and the dignity of the Go- 
vernor-General was scrupulously asserted. The King, by 
the concessions to which he yielded, indulged the hope of 
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procuring an addition to his pecuniary resources, on the BOUK N&. 
ground of the improved revenues of the assigned territo- cuar. v. 
ries. He was disappointed in his expectations. The as- 
signment of any specified territory was denied; and the #37. 
limitation in the original paper, which was declared to he 
a paper of intentions, and not any engagement, by which 
it was proposed, that if the revenues admitted the Royal 
stipend should be augmented to a lakh of rupees a month, 
fixed the amount of any future augmentation: but, what- 
ever conditions might have been thought to exist at an 
earlier period, they were superseded by the arrangements 
concluded in 1809, when a fixed money grant was assigned 
without any reference to territorial revenue. His majesty 
was by no means satisfied with this decision, and appealed 
from it to the authorities in England, not wholly without 
success; as, although the existence of the engagement 
was disallowed, an accession to his stipend was authorised, 
by which it was to be raised to the sum of fifteen lukhs a 
year; the circutmstances which induced his majesty to de- 
cline acceptance of the increase belong to a later period. 
After leaving Delhi, Lord Amherst repaired to Simla on 
the lower range of the Himalaya, now for the first time 
the temporary residence of the Governor-ieneral of Bri- 
tish India. During his residence, friendly missions were 
interchanged with Ranjit Sing, whose career of conquest 
was for a time checked by the insurrection of his Afghan 
subjects on the west of the Indus, at the call of Syed 
Ahmed, a fanatical Mohammedan. This man, originally a 
trooper in the service of Amir Khan, departed fer Delhi, 
when the predatory force of that chicf was disbanded, and 
there set up for a reformer of the faith of Islain, profes- 
sing to restore it to its original purity, and to divest it of 
all idolatrous and superstitious innovations. Wholly illit- 
erate himself, he found men of learning to advocate his 
doctrines ; and he speedily obtained proselytes and fol- 
lowers. After a visit to Valcutta, and a pilerimage to 
Mecca, which added to his reputed sauctity, Syed Ahmed 
returned by way of the former city, to the Upper Pro- 
viuces, and, after some interval, appeared in the Punjab, 
where, in December, 1826, he proclaiu.ed a holy war 
against the infidel Sikhs. That his cause should have 
found numerous adherents among the Afgha: r, who had 
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BOOK Ill. been compelled to an enforced subjection to Sikh do- 
ouap.v. minion was to have been expected; but the enterprise 
excited a strong interest among the Mohammedans 
throughout India, and from every principal town where 
they formed a portion of the population — from Delhi, 
Lucknow, Surat, Hyderabad, and even from Madras and 
Calcutta, contributions of money and jewels were des- 
patched to him; and the younger and more adventurous 
marched to enlist under his banners. His forces were 
thus raised to between thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand men; but their undisciplined and ill-organised fana- 
ticism was unequal to resist the more steady valour of 
the Sikh battalions, and they were defeated with great loss 
at Naushera, near the Indus, by the army of Ranjit, under 
Budh Sing. The insurgents were for a time dispersed ; 
but they again collected, and, for several years, maintain- 
ed a partial and desultory warfare. Quarrels among them- 
selves reduced their numbers and impaired their strength ; 
and early in 1831, Syed Ahmed was defeated and slain, in 
an action with a Sikh detachment commanded by the 
prince Shir Sing. His death put an end to the con- 
test ! 

During the residence of the Governor-General in the 
mountains, hostilities of a different character, in which 
the interests of India were concerned, although remotely, 
broke out between Russia and Persia. The direct inter- 
course of the Court of Persia with tie English Cabinet of 
St. James’s, was no longer recommended by any political 
advantage, andl was found to be productive of much incon- 
venience and embarrassment. It was therefore resolved 
to revert to the former channel of communication —to . 
discontinue the appointment of a Chargé d’Affaires on the 
part of the Crown — and to despatch an envoy to Tehran 
in the name of the East-India Company. Upon the first 
proposal of this arrangement to the king, Futteh Ali Shah 
treated it as an indignity offered to his person, and refused 
to admit an envoy from the Indian Government. Being 
assured, however, that in that case no British representa- 
tive would be appointed to his Court, and unwilling to 
lose the support of a British officer in the impending rup- 


: : Pama to Life of Runjeet Sing, 145. M‘Gregor’s History of the Sikhs 
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ture with Russia —importuned also by the urgent repre- BOOK 111. 
sentations of his eldest son, Abbas Mirza—he yielded, citar. v. 
after some delay, a reluctant acquiescence, and consented 
to send an agent to Bombay to conduct the mission to his 1827. 
capital. Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald, who had been appoint- 
ed envoy since 1824, and had been directed to await the 
issue of the negociation at Bombay, proceeded accordingly, 
and joined the camp of the Shah at Ahar in September, 
1826. He found the Persians engaged in hostilities with 
Russia, and claiming that pecuniary assistance to which 
they considered themselves entitled by the Definitive 
Treaty concluded at Tehran in 1814 in the event of an 
unprovoked attack upon Persia by a European power.! 
Admission of the justice of the claim depended upon the 
determination of the question — Who in the present in- 
stance was the aggressor ! 

Upon the termination of the preceding war with Russia, 
a boundary line between the two countries had been laid 
down in a general and vague manner; and its precise 
direction was left to be adjusted by commissioners ap- 
pointed on either side. In the course of the adjustinent, 
many differences and delays arose, which were reciprocally 
imputed to intentional obstructions, and were the topics 
of mutual ill-will and recrimination. The cabinet of St. 
Petersburg pertinaciously objected to the only arrange- 
ment by which a settlement of the dispute was feasible — 
the arbitration of British officers; and the frontier re- 
mained in consequence undetermined. The tribes situated 
in the disputed tracts, subject to no recngnised control, 
transferred their allegiance at their pleasure to cither of 
the parties, and were the cause of frequent annoyarce to 
both. Their chiefs were also encouraged, when they had 





i The 4th Article of the Treaty of Tehran, ran thus: —® It having been agrecd 
byan Article inthe preliminary Treaty concluded between the high contracting 

wers, that in case of any European nation invading Persia, should the 

ralan government require the asvistance of the Engii-h Governinent, the 
Governor-General of Iudia, on the part of Great Britain, shall comply with 
the w sh of the Persian Government, by sending from India the force required, 
with officers, ammunition, and warlike stores; or, in lieu thereof, the Engl sh 
Government shall pay an annual subsidy, the amount of which shall Le re,ru- 
lated in a Definitive Treaty to be concluded between the high contracting 
parties; it is hereby provided, that the amount of the said subsidy shall be 
two hundred thousand tomans annually. It is farther agreed, that the said 
subsidy shall not be pa:d, in case the war with such European nation shia) have 
been produced by an aggress‘on on the part’of Persia.”—Treaties prin ed by 
order of the House of Commons, lith March, 1839. 
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protected against the consequences of their contumacy. 
It were difficult to decide which was t to blame. 
Apparently neither was actuated by a singere desire to 
conclude a definitive settlement. Abbas Mirza, the eldest 
son and acknowledged successor of Futteh Ali Shah, who 
governed the frontier provinces of Azerbijan, relinquished 
with great reluctance any portion of his country, and 
trusted to the occurrence of some favourable opportunity 
for recovering the territory which the preceding war had 
wrested from Persia ; while the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, 
steadily pursuing its system of progressive encroachment, 
silently countenanced the dilatory proceedings of its com- 
missioners in determining the boundary question. It had 
gone farther, and had occupied a strip of land on the 
north west of the Gokcha Lake belonging, by its own 
admission to Persia—in retaliation, it was affirmed, of 
the Persian appropriation of a tiact between the Chudao 
and Kapanek rivers, which, by the treaty of Gulistan, had 
been expressly assigned to Russia. The latter power, 
however, proposed to exchange the disputed districts ; 
but the transfer was objected to by Abbas Mirza, on the 
ground that the command of the Gokcha Lake, would 
facilitate any attack of the Russians on Erivan, a strong 
fortress, held by a chief who acknowledged allegiance to 
Persia, and had always been the unrelenting enemy of the 
Russians. Whilst the subject was under discussion, the 
Russians extended their posts to the south of the lake, 
and took possession of the whole of its circuit. refusing to 
withdraw their troops without the orders of the Emperor, 
Abbas Mirza was, in consequence, ordered to the frontier 
with a military force; and the division of his army crossed 
the boundary, and forcibly dislodged the Russian posts 
from the borders of the Cokcha Lake. The appearance 
of a Persian army was the signal for a general rising of the 
tribes of Karabagh, Shirwan, and Daghistan, who were 
unwilling subjects of Russia; and they joined the prince 
in great numbers. General Yermoloff, the Governor of 
Georgia, unprepared for the aggression, was too weak to 
repel it. The negotiations which had been pending, had 
been, nevertheless, uninterrupted ; and Prince Menzikoff 
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had been sent, to Tehran, to effect an amicable accommo- BOOK III. 
dation with the Shah, when the rashness of Abbas Mirza cuap. v. 
put an end to the prospect of a pacific agreement. 
Although, therefore, the encroachments of Russia were 1827. 
of a nature to provoke the resentment of the Persian 
court, yet as long as an apparent readiness to submit its 
pretensions to equitable adjustment was manifested, no 
sufficient excuse was furnished for actual hostilities; and 
the charge of aggression was fairly ascribable, either to the 
recklessness or the policy of Abbas Mirza. The British 
envoy, therefore, objected to the payment of the subsidy 
as not due according to the terms of the treaty ; and Persia 
was compelled to carry on the war on her own responsi- 
bility, and with her own unaided resources. 

Some unimportant successes attended the first move- 
ments of the Prince. A Russian battalion was surprised 
and defeated, and the town of Shisha was surrendered. 
Abbas Mirza then despatched a strong division, under the 
command of his eldest son, Mohammed Mirza, towards 
the frontier of Georgia; but the Prince was met by a 
Russian force under General Madadoff, at the village of 
Shantkhai, and completely routed. To repair the conse- 
quences of this disaster, the prince moved with all his 
forces, estimated at thirty thousand horse and as many 
foot, with forty-four guns, against Ganja, which Madadoff 
had occupied, and where he had been joined by (General 
Paskevitsch, with his division. Although the Russians 
were greatly inferior in nuniber, the fire frum their artillery 
was su destructive, that the Persians attempted in vain to 
charge them ; and, after sustaining severe loss, they broke 
and dispersed. Abbas Mirza, with uot more than ten 
thousand men, retreated to Asplanduz, leaving the line of 
the Aras open to the enemy. The river was crossed, and 
the Russian General had advanced to within sixty miles 
of Tabriz, when he hesitated to follow up his advantage, 
and fell back to retain possession of Karabagh. At the 
same time, some desultory incursions, which had been 
attempted on the Georgian frontier by the Sirdar of 
Erivan, had terminated in the discomfiture of the Per- 
sians ; and no doubt could be entertained of the result, 
when the whole available strength of Russia should be 
applied to the conflict. 
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After a short interval, rendered necessary by the in- 
clemency of the season, during which the British envoy 
vainly endeavoured to impress upon Abbas Mirza the 
hopelessness of the contest, hostilities were resumed in 
Karabagh, by the advance of General Madadoff to the 
Aras ; and in Georgia, by a demonstration against Erivan. 
Neither of these movements were successful; but they 
were soon repeated, under the able direction of General 
Paskevitsch, who had been appointed to the government 
of Georgia. Leaving a force to observe Erivan, he marched 
to besiege AbbasaLad, on the Aras. Learning that Abbas 
Mirza and the prime minister, the Asaf ud Dowla, had 
arrived in the vicinity to cover the fortress, he crossed 
the river, and on the 16th of July, came upon the Persian 
army, a portion of which had been coucealed in a ravine, 
aud was intended to fall upon the Russian flank, while 
engaged with the main body. The ambuscade was dis- 
covered ; and guns were brought to bear upon the Per- 
sians stationed at the bottom of the ravine, by the fire of 
which they were ucarly all destroyed. The defeat of the 
main force was equally complete. After the action, the 
Russians recrossed the Aras, and summoned the garrison of 
Abbasabad to surrender. The fort was given up; and as 
it was the key to the Persian provinces south of the river, 
its fall nenaced the speedy loss of the whole of Azerbijan. 
The interposition of the British envoy was now resorted 
to; and a Ictter was addressed by him to the Russian 
General, to learn the terms on which negociations might 
be based. These were the cession of the territoiy north 
of theAras , and the payment of seven hundred thousand 
Tomans for the expenscs of the war, stipulations to which 
the Shah was not yet prepared to accede; and the negoti- 
ation was broken off. The extreme heat of the weather, 
and the sickliness of the Russian army, prevented General 
Paskevitsch from following up his success. Abbas Mirza, 
and Hassan Khan, the Sirdar of Erivan, repaired to the 
fortress of the latter, in the hope of creating a diversion 
and relieving the line of the Aras from the pressure of the 
Russian army. 

The movement in the direction of Erivan was not ill 
conceived, and was at first attended with advantage. The 
division of the Russian army left by General Paskevitsch 
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to observe Erivan, was attacked, in the beginning of Au- BOOK IIL. 
gust, at Abiran, by Abbas Mirza and the Sirdar, and cuar. v. 


after an obstinate engagement, which lasted from dawn 
till sunset, was entirely defeated, with the loss of nine 
hundred killed, and a thousand taken prisoners, and of 
six guns and a great quantity of arms and ammunition. 
The victory was due to the steadiness of the infantry and 
artillery of the Persian army, which had been trained in 
European discipline. The disaster was speedily retrieved. 
Paskevitsch returned with all his force to Erivan, and the 
Prince and the Sirdar retreated; the former to Mount 
Ararat, and the latter to the fortress of Sirdarabad, to 
which the Russians immediately laid siege. After the 
battcries had been constructed and the walls were 
breached, the garrison effected their escape, and the fort 
was taken possession of without resistance. The more 
important fortress of Erivan was next besieged. The 
batteries were opened on the 7th of October, and on the 
19th o storm was ordered; when the garrison to the 
number of three thousand, laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war. This decided the 
fate of the campaign. 

Taking advantage of the consternation occasioned by 
the capture of Erivan. Prince Aristoff, in command of a 
Russian division which had previously advanced to Marund. 
proceeded to Tabriz, the capital of Abbus Mirza. It was 
defended by the principal minister of Persia, Ali Yar 
Khan; but upon the approach of the Russians, his troops 
abandoned him, and the inhabitants lastened to make 
their submission to the Russians. The Prince, deserted 
by his troops, and in a state of utter destitution, retired 
to Al: Benyloo, whither he was accompanied by Colonel 
Macdonald, who had been indefatigable in lis endeavours 
to effect a negociation with the Russians. Although de- 
clining to admit of his intervention as the representative 
of Great Britain, the Russian authorities declared that 
they were willing to avail themselves of his individual 
mediation to induce the Shah and his son to submit to 
the terims on which they insisted; threatening, in the 
event of non-compliance, to march to Tehran and dissolve 
the government of the Kajars; a government, of which 
assurances from all parts of Persia of anxiety to be taken 
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popularity. Notwithstanding the impending danger, the 
Shah was with difficulty prevailed upon to part with any 
of his hoarded treasures in order to provide the pecuniary 
indemnification. The Russians, at first, demanded fifteen 
Crores of Tomans, but after a time, reduced the sum to 
eight, of which six and a half were to be paid forthwith : 
but the king obstinately refused to advance more than 
six ;' and hostilities were on the point of being renewed. 
Arrangementy were, however, devised for supplying the 
deficiency ; one of which was the payinent of two hundred 
thousand Tomans by the Indian Government, as an 
equivalent for the final abrogation of the articles of the 
Treaty of Tehran, which provided for a conditional sub- 
sidy.? This impediment being surmounted, a treaty of 
peace was concluded on the 23rd of February, 1828, at 
Turkmanchai, by which the Khanats of Erivan and 
Nakchivan, with the fortress of Abbasabad, were ceded 
to Russia; and a frontier line, generally following the 
course of the Aras to the Caspian Sea, was established. 
Besides this loss of territory, the result of the war was 
the complete prostration of Persia before the power of 
Russia, and the loss of that influence which the British 
Mission had hitherto enjoyed. The subservience of Persia 
to Russia is, however, but the concession of weakness to 
force ; and inspires in the minds of the natives of Persia 
no other sentiments than those of resentment and ani- 
mosity. The decline of British influence is no subject of 
regret in a political point of view; for the alliance of so 
feeble a state could never have added to the security of 
India, and might have been the cause of embarrassment 
to Great Britain. The chief autuor of this last and fatal 
struggle with Persia, Abbas Mirza, died at the end of 
1833. The support of Russia, and concurrence of England, 
secured the acknowledgment of his son, Mohammed Mirza, 

} These are the sums specified in the public despatches; but the crore must 
have a very different value from that attached to it in India, where it denotes 
ten millions. A teman fs equal to about twenty-fonr-shillings, which would 
make the Russian claim, therefore, equivalent to above a hundred and fifty 
millions sterling ; an impossible sum: and, in fact, their first demand is stated 
im English money by the authonty referred to, at £4,150,000; the sum paid 
will have been hittle more than two millions. 


3 The articles were cancelled by agreement with Abbas Mirza, ratified by 


the Shah. March, 1828.—Treaties printed by order of the House of Commons, 
llth March, 1839, 
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as heir apparent, and his eventual succession to the BOOK III. 
throne CHAP. ¥. 

The Governor-General quitted the hills at the end of 
June, and returned in October to Calcutta; where the 1827. 
remainder of his residence in Bengal was occupied in 
carrying forward the measures that had been long in pro- 
gress for the amelioration of the internal administration 
of the British provinces. The short duration of his go- 
vernment, and the absorbing interest of the war with 
Ava, had unavoidably interfered with due attention to 
internal improvement; but it had not been overlooked : 
and the several Presidencies had been diligently engaged, 
in proportion to their opportunities, in providing for a 
variety of important objects. In Bengal, the attcntion of 
the government was mainly taken up by a laborious revi- 
sion of past proceedings, or in devising plans for the 
future, which were brought into full effect under the 
succeeding administration. We have already had occa- 
sion to notice the former, in adverting to the despatch of 
the Bengal Government of February, 1827, in reply to the 
several communications received from the Court of Di- 
rectors, between that date and 1514, on the subject of the 
Judicial Institutions of the Presidency of Bengal. In 
this letter, the measures suggested by the Court, in 1814, 
for the remedy of the defects in the judicial system, in 
the three branches, civil, criminal, aud police, so strongly 
commented upon in the Fifth Report of the Committec 
of the House of Commons in 1612, were taken into care- 
ful consideration, after a reference to all the principal 
judicial and revenue local authorities. The remedial ar- 
rangements recommended by the Court, resolved them- 
Selves into three heads:—1l. The extended employinent, 
in the distribution of civil justice, of native agency, and 
especially in the form of Panchayats, and of individuals 
possessing authority or influence, as the headinen of vil- 
lages, opulent landowners, and the like. 2. The limita- 
tion of appeals, simplification of process, reduction of 
expense, aud establishment of a new court of Sudder 
Diwani Adaulut: and, 3. The transfer from the judicial 
to the revenue authorities, of claims regarding land, dis- 
putes concerning boundaries, and the interchange of 
written engagements between the landowners and the 
ryots. 
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Under the first of these heads, it was satisfactorily 
shown in the reply, that the system pursued at Madras, 
and therefore enjoined to the authorities in Bengal, what- 
ever might be its advantages in the former presidency, 
was utterly impracticable in the latter, for reasons which 
we have already had occasion to recapitulate.' At the same 
time, the soundness of the principle of extending native 
agency was unreservedly acknowledged; and it was an- 
nounced, that arrangements for such extension were in 
progress. With regard to the limitation of appeals, it 
was not considered advisable to restrict it within narrower 
bounds than those already prescribed ; nor was it looked 
upon as possible, with a due regard to the efficiency of 
the courts, to make any material alteration in the forms 
of process, or any considerable diminution of the charges 
which were not such as to discourage the prosecution of 
just claims. Jn the usefulness of a separate supreme 
court, of both civil and criminal justice, or Sudder and 
Nizamat Adaulats, for the western provinces, the local 
authorities concurred. Under the third head, the letter 
enumerated the different regulations passed since the year 
1814, having for their object the formation and preserva- 
tion of an accurate record of landed rights and interests, 
the new powers granted to the revenue officers for the 
investigation of those rights, the determination of the 
title to exemption from revenue in lands held free, the 
adjustment of special matters connected with revenue of 
a local origin, and the adjudication of disputes concerning 
branches of revenue unconnected with land.’ 

In the department of Criminal Justice it was stated 


! Vol. viii. p. 515. The Government of Bengal conclude, “‘ We are, on the 
foregoing grounds, decidedly adverse to the introduction, as a formal and 
legalised part of our judicial system for the administration of civil justice at 
this Presidency, of the village and district panchayat institutions established 
at Fort St. George. ‘Ihe Sudder Diwani Adaulat, the Board of C. mmissioners 
in the Western Provinces, and almost without exception all the public officers 
who have been consulted on the subject, have expressed a similar opinion.”— 
Report, Select Comm. H. of Commons, 1832. Judicial. Appendix, p. 76. 

2 The principal Regulations passed for these purposes are of a prior date, 
and have been noticed. Of those of a similar tendency, which fall within the 
period under review, may be specified Reg. XIII., 1824, assigning fixed salaries 

icthe office of Sudder Amin ; and one of 1827, extending his jurisdiction in 
civil suits to 1,0U0 rnpees; and Regulations XIX,, 1824, and IX , 1825, autho- 
rising collecturs to adjudicate summary suits for arrears of rent, to let in farm, 
or take under government management, estates saleable for arrears of revenue, 
and to call upon all holders of Jands rent-free, or under permanent assignment 
for the production of title, with other subordinate provisions, 
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that the powers of the magistrates had been much ex- BOOK II. 
tended of late years; and that the consequence had been, cwar. v. 
the relief of the circuit judges from much of their labour.' 
Authority had been also given to the magistrates to refer 1827. 
to the law officers of the courts, and the principal Sudder 
Amins, the adjudication of charges for petty offences, 
subject to appeal to the magistrate. To entrust similar 
powers to the inferior police and judicial native officers, 
Darogas and Munsiffs, would be likely, it was asserted, to 
lead to much abuse and to disturb, rather than promote 
the peace and harmony of the village communitics. De- 
cided objection was also taken to the union of the office 
of magistrate with that of collector, as proposed by the 
Court, on the plea of incompatibility of functions, and the 
entire absorption of the time of the collector in the yet 
unsettled provinces by revenue details. The advantage of 
separating the duties of magistrate and judye, and confin- 
ing the furmer to his peculiar functions, had been practi- 
cally recognised ; aud the arrangetuent had been adopted 
in several districts? with beneticial results. 

From the tenor of this despatch, it is evident, that 
alth .ugh some progress had been made in the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice, yet the advance 
was only tardily progressive, and much remained to be 
uccomplished to adapt the system to the necessities of 
the country. In like manner, the progress made in the 
revenue settlements of the Upper Provinces was tedious 
and inconclusive; and the Government was far from 
being prepared to fix the limits of assessment for any ~ 
protracted period. Temporary adjustments were, there- 
fore, still unavoidable ; and the existing settlements in tho 
Conquered and Ceded provinces were severally renewed, 
in 1824 and 1826, for a further term of five years. 

The Government of Madras, under the Presidency of 
Sir Thomas Munro, also entered upon an investigation of 





' In the case of burglaries, for instance, it is stated, that those punished by 
the Court of Circuit amounted iu i817 and in 1818 to more than a thouvand; 
and in 1822 and 1823 they had diminished to three hundred and forty-six and 
three hundred and twenty-three, respectively.—Report, App. Judicial, p. 117. 

2 Hoogly, Jessore, Nuddea, Purnia and Tirhoot. “ The practical advan- 
tages which have resulted from the experiment, have fully realised the expect- 
ations which we had formed."— Report Comm. Judicial App. p. 110. 

3 Regulation 1X., 1824, for the Conquered provinces and Bundelkand; and 
iI., 1826, for the Ceded provinces. 
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cuar. vy. Judicial Administration, especially with a view to shew 
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that no evil had arisen from the reduction of the provin- 
cial or Zilla courts, superintended by the Companys 
servants, and that the greatest benefits had resulted from 
the extended activity of the District Native Judges. In 
order, however, to provide for the more ready access of 
the people to the superior Courts, and to train up a body 
of judicial servants for the higher departments, auxiliary 
courts were instituted under European assistant judges, 
with full civil and criminal powers, but with certain limi- 
tations as to local jurisdiction ;1 and, shortly afterwards, 
courts were established with the same powers and limita- 
tions under native judges,? to whom both a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was intrusted over all persons within 
the districts placed under their authority, except Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. A regulation was also enacted in the 
same year for the gradual introduction of trial by jury 
into the criminal judicature of the territories subject to 
the Presidency of Fort St. George. ° The juries were to be 
summoned at the gaol-deliveries of the courts of circuit 
at the discretion of the judges. They were to be chosen 
from among respectable inhabitants of the district, whe- 
ther Mohammedans or Hindus, with certain specified ex- 
emptions agreeably to lists to be prepared by the officers 
of the court. <A jury was to be composed for each trial of 
not fewer than eight, nor more than twelve members, the 
agreemcut of two-thirds of the number was essential to 
the verdict; a pecuniary allowance of one rupee a day 
was gianted to each juror while in attendance on the 
court. At Madras, however, as well as in Calcutta, where 
@ similar measure was subequently adopted, service on 


' Regulation I. XI. 1827. They were appointed at first in the districts 
forming the jurisdiction of the Zilla Courts of Canara, Malabar, Cuddapa, 
Madura, Salem, and Masulipatawn. While proposing the arrangement, Sir T. 
Munro remarks, ‘It is not more courts that are wanted for the protection of 
the ryots from exaction, and of the inhabitants in general from theft and 
robbery, but more systematic experience, and consequently more aptitude 
among our local officers, both Native and European, for the discharge of their 
several duties.”"——Minute of the President, 30th Jan., 1827.—Report, Comm. 
Judicial, App. 233. 

*? They were empowered subsequently to decide civil suits to the extent of 
five thousand rupees. Section V. of Regulation I. 1827, which affixed that 
limit for the auxiliary court being equally applicable to the native court, by 
Regulation VII. 1827, Sect. V. Criminal Judicature was assigned to the 
native judges by Regulation VIII. of the same year. 

3 Regulation X. 1827. 
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juries was felt by the natives to be a grievance, rather BOOK III. 
than a privilege; and in neither presidency has it ever citar. v. 
been fully carried into operation.! : 
The progress of improvement in the civil administration 152¢. 
of Madras, which had derived its chief impulse from the 
active and able superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro, 
was interrupted by his death. It had been his wish to 
have resigned his office at an earlier period, when the 
commencement of the war with Ava imposed upon him 
the duty of remaining at his post. During the war, he 
was indefatigable in promoting the objects of the expedi- 
tion, and in furnishing men and supplies from Madras for 
the prosecution of hostilities. As soon as peace was re- 
stored, he renewed the expression of his earnest desire to 
be relieved, and anxiously solicited the appointment of a 
successor. A delay of a twelvemonth intervened between 
his resignation and the selection of the Hon. J. Lushing- 
ton to take his place ; and in the interval, an attack of 
Cholera disappointed his hopes of enjoying in his native 
land the retrospect of a long and honourable career of 
public duty. He died at Putecondah, in the Ceded dis- 
tricts, on the 6th of July, 1827. Of the many servants of 
the East India Company who have risen to merited dis- 
tinction, none more richly deserved the honours with 
which his service had been rewarded, and the esteem 
which had accompanied him through life, or the universal 
sorrow which lamented his decease.? 
still greater activity was exhibited in the task of legis- 
lation at Bombay under the direction of the Governor, 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and, in the course of 
1827, a scries of regulations was promulgated, constitut- 
ing a complete code of the enactments of the Govern- 
ment, under the several heads of Civil and Criminal Law, 
Police, Revenue and Miscellaneous subjects. These regu- 
lations superseded all previous enactments. They were 





1 ** With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of Directors 
have approved of the ones of this Government to adopt the measure, and 
of the suspension of the Regulation passed for the purpose of introducing it.”— 
Minnte by the Governor of Madras, Sept. 1830.—Report Comm. House of 
Commons, General Appendix JII. p. 264.—Regulations I. to XXIX. 1827. 

2 The General Orders of the Madras Government, the resolutions of a 
numerous cargo of the cg sages and Native community, and the resolutions 
of the Court of Directors bear concurrent testimony to the worth of his 
private and public character.—Life of Sir T. Munro, ii. p. 207. 
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BOOK IL based, as far as was practicable, upon native institutions, 
car. v. and large powers were assigned to native functionaries. 
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The operation of these regulations was at once extended 
to the Counpany’s possessions in the Dekhin and Kandcsh,’ 
and subsequently to the southern Mahratta country, in 
which the regulations of the Government had not pre- 
viously been current. Of the merits of the code, we 
have authentic testimony, after three years’ experience, 
shewing, that, while it was intelligible to the people, it 
was well adapted to their habits and condition, and ad- 
mitted them to a full share of every branch of the admin- 
istration of the country.’ 

Tho immense expendituré of the war with Ava had 
seriously deranged the financial prosperity of British India, 
and compelled the Government to have recourse to exten- 
sive loans in aid of the ordinary resources. <A loan of 
about nine crores, or nine millions sterling, at five per 
cent, per annum, was raised in 1823-4; and another of 
above ten millions, at the same rate, in 16256: a loan of 
four per cent. was opened in 1825-6: but a largo portion 
of it was absorbed by the five per cent. loan of the fol- 
lowing year. About two crores and a half were drawn 
from the treasury at Lucknow, and a number of native 
chiefs and bankers were also induced at the same time to 
lend considerable sums to the state, affording a satisfac- 
tory proof of their confidence in the stability of the 
Government.‘ A large portion of these loans was applied 
to discharge other outstanding debts; but the general 
result was a considerable augmentation of the public 
burthens ; and an excess of charge exceeding one million 

1 Native commissioners might be appointed in each Zilla for the trial of 
civil causes to the extent of five thousand rupees.— Regulation lI. 1827, chap. 
IV. This limitation was abolished by Regulation I. 1530; and the jurisdic- 
tion of native commissioners was extended to the decis an of original suits of 
whatever amount, with certain exceptions. The native collectors of districts, 
and the head-met of villages, were entrusted with charge of the police under 
the authority of the magistrate, Regulation XII. ch.I. V. and VI, ani 
terial powers, including infliction of punishment under specified limitations, 
were conferred upon landholders, Regulation XV. The duties of native col- 
lectors, and of hereditary village officers, inclusive of accountants, were 
defined in Regulation XVI. 

2 Regulations XXIV, 1897. 

3 Minute by Si John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, Ist. Nev. 1830.— 
Report Comm. House of Commons, Judicial Appendix, 447. 

¢ For instance, the Raja of Nagporeadvanced five span ar Soom 
two, the Bankers, Lukshmichund and Maniram, nine an dahalf. Even the 


Ex-peshwa was prevailed on te refund part of the savings frm his penser 
and Baji Rao assisted bis depesers with several lakhs of . 
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sterling, in addition to the territorial expenses defrayed in BOOK I. 
England, which, in the year 1827-8, exceeded two millions.’ cmap. y. 
The financial prospects of the country were consequently 
of a most alarming complexion, and demanded the most 183”. 
careful scrutiny, with a view to the better adjustment of 

the expenses to the resources of British India. 

The expected consolidatien of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment was interrupted by the premature loss of two 
prelates in succession, who had followed Dr. Middleton in 
the see of Calcutta. The first of them, Reginald Heber, 
brought with him an enquiring mind, a highly cultivated 
intellect, and a benevolent spirit, which were fitted to 
exercise the most beneficial influence over the Christian 
community. He arrived in Calcutta in October, 1823, and 
in June of the following year proceeded on his visitation 
of the stations in the Upper Provinces, and travelled 
across Central India to Bombay, visiting Ceylon on his 
way to Bengal, whither he returned in October, 1825. In 
the beginning of 1826, he visited the Madras provinces ; 
and, in the hottest period of the year, repaired to Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly : at which latter station, on the 3rd of 
April, apparently from the effects of exposure to the 
climate acting upon an excitable temperament, he termi- 
nated his blameless and useful career? He was succeeded 





® 

! The revenues of India in the year 1827-8 amounted to £22,863,000, the 
charges to £2) ,974,700, leaving a surplus receipt of £589,000 ; but the interest 
of the public debt amounted to 1,918,000, and consequently there was a local 
deficit of £1,029,000.—East India Aceouts, May, 1832. From the same 
documents and others printed by the Gommittees of both Houses, 1830-1832, 
we are enabled tu make a comparison between the financia! circumatances of 
1923-4, and 1827-8 : there arc some discrepancies between the different state- 
menta, ‘put the difference is not considerable. 


Revennes. Charges. Surplus. 
1822-3 £23,118,000 £18,,406,000 £4,712,000 
1827-8 22,863 000 21,974,000 889 000 
Debt. ' Principal. Interest. Increase. 
3023-3 29,388,000 4,762,000 a £10,218,000 
3827-8 39,606,000 1,938,000 156,000 


The increased rate of charge was partly owing tothe war; having risen in 
1625-6, to more than twenty-two millions, of which in that year the increase 
of the military e amounted to £8,808,000 ; in the preceding year it was 
much the same, or £1,340,000. There had oo however, a considerable and 
lah, peng schop Gleber has lef of the civil charges aleo. 

left an impesishable record of his powers of observation 
in fe qian of his pt gee all serge pesthumously. Although disfigured 
by some unimportant and venial mistahes, and some erroneous appreciation 
of existing institutions, the journal ‘upon the whole a faithful, and at 
the same time, « lively pictare of fhe condition of the country and the 
manners of the people. 
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BOOK ITIL. in the see of Calcutta by Dr. James, to whom a still more 
car. Vv. contracted term of episcopal activity was granted, or from 
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January, 1828 to July, 1828; and his successor, Dr. 
Turner, was not permitted a much more prolonged exer- 
cise of his sacred functions. Arriving in India in October, 
1829, he ended his days there in the middle of July, 1830. 
The shortness of the periods during which these prelates 
presided over the church of India, precluded them from 
the opportunity of effecting any material development of 
its organisation ; but their concurrent efforts tended to 
raise its character, and extend its influence, and to give 
encouragement and animation to the extension of the 
teaching of Christianity. 

The diffusion of education ainong the natives of India 
was also diligently fostered by the judicious encouragement 
which it received from Earl Ambherst’s administration. 
Collegiate institutions were founded at Agra and at Delhi, 
and schools established in various provincial towns, upon 
the principles which had hitherto prevailed ; the improved 
cultivation of those studies which were held in estimation 
by the people, by grafting upon them the accuracy of 
European information ; and the extended cultivation of 
the English language wherever circumstances were pro- 
pitious to its acquirement: very extraordinary progress 
was made in this branch of study.’ e 

Among the minor objects which engaged the interest of 
the Government of Bengal, was the equipment of a vessel 
to verify the reported locality of the wreck of the celebrated 
navigator La Perouse, no vestiges of whose disappearance 
had yet been discovered. Capt. Dillon, commanding a 
country merchant vessel, trading between South America 
and Bengal, came upon a small island in the Pacific Ocean, 
from which he obtained various articles that attested the 
former presence of some French ship; of the wreck of 
which, on the coral reefs surrounding the island, traditions 


' The pupils of the Vidyalaya, or the institution founded by the native 
Hindus of Calcutta, were made familiar with the best authors in the English 
language, and acquired a critical knowledge of their merits. They were 
thoroughly instructed in the leading facts of history and geography, and in the 
elements of physical science. Some of them made a considerable advance in 
mathematics. That some of them possessed also the power of expressing 
the results of their studies in correct, idiomatic, and even eloquent, English, 
was evinced in several periodical publications. See also a volume of English 
poems by Kali Prasad Ghose. 
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were preserved by the inhabitants. In order to obtain BOOK III. 
more positive evidence, Capt. Dillon was placed in com- cuar. v. 
mand of a vessel of the Government, and sent back to 
procure any additional indications that might be obtain- 1828. 
able, as well as to verify the reported existence of some 
of the survivors of the wreck. None of the latter were 
found ; but an ample variety of arms and ship-furniture 
was collected, which had clearly belonged to a French 
vessel of war, and which were finally identified in Franco 
as having been on board the vessels commanded by La 
Perouse: thus establishing the island of Vanicolo as the 
scene of his unhappy fate." 

In these and similar peaceful occupations terminated 
the government of Lord Amherst: a government which 
could not be charged with a spirit of ambition or of inartial 
enterprise ; but which had nevertheless effectually checked 
the aggressions of the Burmas; had widely extended the 
confines of the Dritish territory; and by the capture of 
Bhurtpore, effaced the only stain that tarnished the bril- 
liancy of the military reputation of Dritish India, and 
dissipated the vain belief of the natives, that there was at 
least one impregnable bulwark against its prowess. The 
commencement of Lord Amherst administration was a 
season of unexpected trouvle and anxiety. It closed in 
settled order and durable tranquillity ; and although these 
important objects were not achieved without proportionate 
sacrifices and heavy financial embarrassment, yet there 
was every reason to hope that the evil was transient, and 
that the succeeding administration would be freed from 
every risk of interruption in the prosecution of those 
economical reforms and internal improvements which had 
been already commenced. The departure of Earl Amherst 
was accelerated by the illness of a member of his family ; 
and he sailed for England early in February, 1828, without 
awaiting the arrival of his successor. 





' Capt. Dillon was allowed to convey the articles he had collected to krance, 
where they were recognised as having belonged to the I rench vessels Boussvle 
and Astrolabe ; and he was in consequence created by Charlies X. a chevalhter 
of the L-gion of Honour with a pension for life. His discoveries were con- 
firmed by the subsequent visit uf Capt. D’Urville, commanding the French 
corvette, the Astrolabe, in February, 1828.— Voyage de (' Astrolabe. Listosre, 
tome 5, p. 124 ef sure. 
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Lord W. Bentinck appointed.— Prior to his arrival, Mr 


W. B. Bayley, Governor-General. — Fira Measures of 
Lord W. Bentinck. — Economical Reform. — Reduction 
of Military Allowances, or Hatf-Batta Retreachment. — 
Great unpopularity of the Reduction. — Memorials 
against tt referred to the Court of Directors. — Orders to 
maintain it,— Appointment of Committees of Finance. — 
Reductions effected. — Improvement of Sources of Revenue 
—- Attempt to limit the Production of Malwa Opium. — 
Treaties with Native Princes. — Evils and Insufficiency of 
the Plan, — Abandoned. — Opium Passes granted. — 
Successful. — Investigation of Rent-free Tenures. — 
— Origin of Exemptions. — Recognised by the British 
Government. — Regulations for investigating Invalid 
Titles.— Appointment of Special Commissioners.— Peti- 
tion against the Enaciment.— Change of System in 
uniting Judicial and Revenue Functions.— Appointment 
of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, — Advan- 
tages of Simplification, — Defects of the Plan, — its 
Failure.— Alterations tn Civil Justice. — Extended Em- 
ployment of Native Judges.— Second Court of Appeal 
appointed, and Deputation of Levenue Board at Allah- 
abad,— Abolition of Suttee,— previous Measures of the 
Government to restrain the Practice,— their Insufficiency. 
— Civil and Military Offcers consulted by Governor- 
General,— Difference of Opinion, — Arguments against 
Abolition, — those in favour of it,— Resolution of the 
Governor-General to prohibit Suttees,— Regulation to that 
effect,—no Resistance offered,— prohibited ut Madras and 
Bombay. — Petition of Hindus of Bengal against the 
Regulation, — Counter Petition, — Appeal io the King in 
Council, — read before the Privy Council, — Appeal dis- 
missed, — prohibited by some of the Native States.— 
Enactments securing Hereditary Rights of Converts from 
Hinduism.— Judicial and Revenue Enactments at Ha- 
dras and Bombay. — Discontinuance of Separate Legis- 
lation. — Dispute with Supreme Court at Bombay, — 
recent Establishment of the Court, — Loftiness of its 
Pretensions, — Eatension of Claims of Jurisdiction. — 
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Case of Moro Raghunath of Poona.— Wri of Habeas 
Corpus issued for his Production. — Execution resisted, 
— Jurisdiction of Court denied. — Death of two of the 
Judges.— Letter of the Government,— treated as Deroga- 

tory and Illegal,— referred by Petition of Sir J. Grant to 
the Privy Council, — Process re-issued, — opposed by the 
Government, — Court closed, — re-opened, — Grounds of 
Proceedings, — Powers of the Court of King’s Bench 
universal over the Subjects of the Crown,—same delegated 
to the Court of Bombay. — Privy Council decide against 
the Pretensions of the Court. — Investigations in Bengal 
in Communication with the Judges as to a Legislative 
Council, recommended.— Final Arrangement,—Legista- 
tive Member of Council. — Visit of Governor-General to 
the Hills— Plan of Revenue.— Settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces finally determined, and actively car- 
ried on.— Practices of the Murderers, called Thugs,— 
Measures for their Extirpation,—their Success.—Progress 
of Education. ~ Exclusive Cultivation of English pro- 
posed, — objections to.—- Steam Communication with Hu- 
rope.— Commerce.— Finance.— Revenue. 
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HE circumstances under which Lord W. Bentinck was poox Il. 
recalled from the government of Madras, have been yap. v1, 


recorded in a preceding volume. Dissatisfied with the 
partial retractation of the censure then pronounced by 
the Court of Directors, he was naturally and commenda- 
bly anxious to receive a more unequivocal proof of his 
restoration to their confidence; and had for some time 
past made known to them his desire to be again employed 
in their service. His wishes were at last complied with ; 
and, in July, 1827, he was nominated Governor-Goneral 
upon the resignation of Earl Amherst. The departure of 
that nobleman having taken place somewhat earlier than 
was expected, and Lord W. Bentinck’s arrival in India 
being delayed until July, 1828, during the interval between 
that date and the sailing of his predecessor, the office of 
Governor-General devolved upon the senior member of 
council at the Presidency, Mr. William Butterworth Bay- 
ley, ® distinguished member of the civil service of the 
Company. No public events of any importance occurred 
during the period of his administration ; but it was busily 





1828. 
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BOOK IIl, engaged in laying the foundation of various important 
CHAP. vi. measures of internal improvement, the completion of 





1828, 


which was reserved for the subsequent government. 
About the same time, the other Presidencies were placed 
under new Governors, in the persons of the Honourable 
Mr. Lushington, at Madras, and Sir John Malcolm, at 
Bombay. 

The very great deficiency of the public revenue, and 
the embarrassed condition of the finances of India, had 
been the subject of grave and deliberate consideration by 
the authorities in England ; and the indispensable neces- 
sity of various economical reforms had been forcibly im- 
pressed upon the attention of the new Governor-General. 
The emergency of the case admitted of no denial ; and 
the interests of the Indian Empire unquestionably de- 
manded early and sweeping retrenchments. A conviction 
of this necessity, and a determination to conform to the 
letter of his instructions, influenced the very first pro- 
ceedings of Lord W. Bentinck ; and he had scarcely taken 
his seat in council, when he instituted arrangements for 
reducing the public expenditure, in both the civil and 
military branches of the service, according to the scale of 
1823-4, which had been assumed by the Court of Directors 
and Board of Control as a moderate and safe standard.! 
The prevalence of tranquillity, and the little probability 
of its being disturbed, permitted of large reductions of 
the numerical strength of the armies of the three Presi- 
dencies ; and they were accordingly effected, as opportu- 
nity allowed, without exciting dissatisfaction. One mea- 
sure, however, was enforced, which, affecting the interests 
of a considerable portion of the officers of the Bengal 
Army, was productive of very widely diffused discontent, 
and exposed the Governor-General to an intensity of un- 
popularity with the military branch of the service, which 
no circumstances in his subsequent administration were 
able to allay. 

At an early period of the East India Company’s rule, a 
considerable addition had been made to the pay of officers 
of various ranks under the denomination of Batta.? The 


1 Letter from Le al 12th December, 1827.~—Committee, H. of Commons 


Finance. App. 
2 Batta, or more properly Bhét’ha, is a Hindi and Mahratta word, signifying 
merely ‘“‘ Extra-pay or allowance.” 
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entire addition was granted to them when in the field BOOK III. 
within the territories of the Company. It was doubled cmap. vi. 
when they served beyond the frontier ; but reduced toa 
half when they were stationed in cantonments where 18°8. 
quarters were provided for them. The grant of double 

Batta was early withdrawn, except with respect to troops 
serving in the dominions of the Nawab Vizir; but when 

the Lucknow subsidy was commuted for territorial ces- 

sions, this advantage was also discontinued. At the same 

time, officers were ,required to provide themselves with 
quarters when not in the field ; and as a compensation for 

the loss of this accommodation, whole Batta was granted 

to them, whether in cantonments or on actual service.' 

This equalization of the extra-allowance, although origi- 
nating in a notion that it was an economical arrangement, 

had never been approved of by the Home authorities, 

and instructions were sent to Bengal, in 1814, to revert 
partially to the former plan, and to grant Half-Batta only 

at the original stations of the army, or those which were 
established prior to the extension of the British territo- 

ries, authority being at the same time conveyed to make 

an allowance for quarters at those stations. The grant of 

the latter was effected in 1814; but the Marquis of Has- 

tings and Earl Amherst both objected strenuously to the 
proposed reduction of the Batta, and referred it for recon- 
sideration to the Court. The Court persisted in its reso- 
lution; and the fulfilment of its positive injunctions 
devolved upon the new Governor-General on the very first 
exercise of his delegated authority. Orders so reiterated 

and so positive could not be disobeyed consistently with 

the obligations under which he had accepted office; and 

Lord W. Bentinck had no other alternative than to obey 

or iesign his appointment. The latter was a sacrifice 
scarcely to be expected from him; and an impression pre- 
vailed that he felt little reluctance in executing the obnox- 

ious instructions. An order was promulgated, in Novem- 

ber, 1828, which reduced the allowance of Batta to a half 

at the stations at Dinapore, Berhampore, Barackpore, and 
Dum-dum, to which a fifth, Ghazipore, was afterwards 





} Gencral Order of the Governor-General in Council, 9th April, 180). 
Facts and Documents relating to Half-Batta, etc. Calcutta, 1829, p. 131. 
2 General Order, 9th Nov. 1428.—Facts and Documents, p. 132. 
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BOOK III. added. So considerable a deduction from the pay of the 
CHAP. ¥I. junior officers especially, was naturally productive of dis- 
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content ; and urgent remonstrances against it were pre- 
sented by different regiments through the recognised 
channels.! The Commander-in-Chief, Viscount Comber- 
mere, also protested strongly against its adoption. It 
was argued, that the reduction was a virtual breach of the 
conditions under which officers purchased the public 
quarters transferred to them by public sale in 1801: that 
it fell with peculiar severity upon the junior officers, 
whose aggregate allowances were insufficient for their sup- 
port, and who were subjected to more than the ordinary 
expenses of living at the stations to which the order 
applied : that it was unequal in its effects upon the differ- 
ent branches of the army, as the cavalry were never 
quartered at any of the Half-Batta stations, while the 
artillery head-quarters were always at Dum-dum; and 
that the total amount of the saving to the state accom- 
plished by the retrenchment, was too insignificant® to 
constitute an equivalent for the injury inflicted on indi- 
viduals, and the feeling of dissatisfaction which it inspir- 
ed. These representations were submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the Commander-in-Chief, and through him the 
memorialists were apprised,’ that copies should be for- 
warded to the Court of Directors, with an intimation that 
it would afford the Governor-Cieneral sincere gratification 
if the Court should see fit 1o re-consider their orders —a 
reply sufficiently indicative of the little regard likely to 
be paid to popular agitation by the head of the Govern- 
ment.’ The answer to such a reference it was easy to 
anticipate ; and accordingly a letter from the Court, dated 


' See the Memorials printed in the Facts and Documents. 
3 The letter is published in the Asiatic Monthly Journal of Nov. 1829, p. 


600. 

2 The annual saving was estimated at Sicca Rupees 1.98 547, or between 
£19,000 and £20,000.—Table of Miltary Keductions, Comm. House of Com- 
mons, Finance, Appendix, No. 7, p. 246. 

‘ By acircuiar notice issned ‘from the office of the Adjutant-General, 7th 

il, 1829.—Facts and Decuments, p. 80. 

The same indifference was exhibited towards the Indian press, in which 
the Half-bstta regulation was fully and freely commented upon, in a strain 
which preceding administrations would scarcely have tolerated; but which 
was prudently unnoticed: a system pursned consistently by Lord W. Bentinck 
throughout his government; and which, although he refrained from any 
removal of the existing restrictions, waa equivalent to a recognition of the 
almost unchecked freedom of the press. 
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in March, 1830, which, by their instructions, was publish- BOOK III. 
ed to the army, expressed their determination, with the cuap. v1. 
concurrence of His Majesty’s ministers, including the 
Duke of Wellington, to enforce the retrenchment which 1828. 
they had ordered, after expressing their disapproval of 
the tone of the memorials which they considered to be 
inconsistent with the principles of military subordination, 
and recalling to the recollection of the officers the various 
measures adopted by the Court, or through their inter- 
vention, for their advantage and honour.'§ They asserted 
their right in common with that of all governments to 
augment or reduce the allowance of public servants, as 
the circumstances of the state might require, and main- 
tained the justice as well as the necessity of the retrench- 
ment in question, as uo compacts had ever existed 
between the Court and those who entered their military 
service ; aud as it was the paramount duty of the Court 
to effoct such a reduction of expenditure as should enable 
them to conduct their affairs without the imposition of 
any new burtheus upon the people of India, or the de- 
maud of aid from the people of Eugland. The promulga- 
tion of this order precluded all further remonstrance, 
The necessity of cconomy admitted of no dispute. The 
objection taken to the measure, on account of the limited 
amount of the saving accruing from the Half-batta re- 
trenchment, might have been equally applied to many 
other items of the public expenditure, and by preserving 
the individual details untouched, would have prevented 
any diminution of the general aggregate. Still, as the 
saving was effected at the expense of a class of the mili- 
tary servants of the Company, whose allowances were for 
the most part regulated by a scale barely sufficient for 
their support, and whose prospects of promotion had 





' These were thus enumerated by Colonel Salmon. The rank of Colonel 
regimentally; Brevet rank for distinguished services in the held, and the 
honours of the Bath; an mecseased proportion of Field-Oflicers to Captains 
and Subalterns; command-money to cers commanding Legiments and 
Battalsuns ; augmentation of Brisacdiers’ commands both in number and value ; 
addition of a titth Captaim to every regiment of Cavalry and Infantry, and 
every Battalion of Engineers and Artillery; appointment of an interpreter to 
every regiment; increased ratio of retiring and furlough pay; improvement 
of uff-reckonings at the Company’s expense; and grant of advantages of 
remittance and mterest to the military retiring fond.—Comm. House of 
Commons, Military Evidence, 533. 

3 The Calcutta Government (iazette, Sept. 3, 1830.—Asiatic Monthly Jour- 
nal, Feb. 1831, p. 97. 
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BUOK UI been clouded by the recent reductions to which the con- 
cuAr. vi. stitution of the army had been subjected, it was much to 
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be regretted, that a more liberal consideration was not 
given to their circumstances, and some less unpopular 
source of economy devised. Their remonstrances, however, 
had possibly the effect of deterring the home authorities 
from attempting a wider extension of the obnoxious re- 
trenchment. 

An arrangement of a more deliberate and comprehen- 
sive scope was at the same time adopted by the Governor- 
General, in the appointment of committees for the 
especial purpose of investigating the particulars which 
constituted the augmentation of the public charges, and 
for bringing them back to the level of 1823-4. Two com- 
mittees were at first nominated, one civil, one military, to 
be composed each of three members, one from each of 
the three Presidencies, holding their sittings at Calcutta. 
These committees were authorised to institute a full and 
detailed inquiry into the establishments entertained, and 
the charges incurred in all the branches, civil and mili- 
tary, of the administration of the different Presidencies, 
with the view particularly of unfolding all items of ex- 
pense uselessly incurred, of exhibiting those which might 
admit of retrenchment, with the least public inconveni- 
ence; and of suggesting such alterations as might appear 
calculated to secure to the utmost practicable extent, 
unity, efficiency, and economy in the general management 
of public affairs.' The sweeping reductions made by the 
home authorities in the military disbursements mvolving 
a considerable diminution of the strength of the army, 
left so little for the military committee to undertake, that 
its services were superfluous. The civil committee prose- 
cuted its labours with unremitting assiduity for several 
years ; and in communication with the different govern- 
ments, or in pursuance of instructions from England, 
suggested a number of economical arrangements, imme- 
diate or prospective, and various modifications of existing 
establishments, by which an aggregate annual saving of 
about half a million sterling was effected. The military 
reductions were still more considerable, exceeding double 


} Minute of Governor-General, 7th October, 1828.—-Comm. House of Com. 
mons, General App. 11. 
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that amount.’ Even this, however, was less than the BOUK III. 
exigence of the case demanded, as a surplus revenue of at car. v1. 
least two millions sterling in India, was required to defray ~ 
the annual expenses incurred in England on account of  !82". 
the territorial administration of India, consisting in great 

part of interest payable on loans raised in the latter 
country, and of the allowances and pensions granted to 

the retired servants of the Company —charges as bur- 
thensome as unprofitable to the finances of India: a 
perpetual and increasing drain on its resources, yielding 

no sort of return. 

A measure, partly of a financial, partly of a political 
character, was the result of Lord William Bentinck’s 
voyage to the Eastern Settlements, which he undertook in 
the beginning of 1829. After a flying visit to Penang, 
Singapore, Malacca, and the settlements on the coasts of 
Tenascrim and Arakan, Lord W. Bentinck returned in 
April to Calcutta, prepared to carry into operation the 
changes which had been enjoined from home, as well as 
those retrenchments which his personal observation had 
suggested. Besides various alterations of detail, and 
considerable reductions of the existing establishments, 
the separate government of Penang, with its dependencies 
of Malacca and Singapore, was abolished, and mado sub- 
ordinate to Bengal. Each was at first placed under a 
deputy-resident, subject to the control of a Commissioner 
or Resident for the Straits.» A modification of this sys- 
tem hecame subsequently necessary, but the dependence 
of the eastern settlements upon the Government of Ben- 
gal was undisturbed. 








‘ Total of civil reductions ° - «  Sicea Rupees 46.26.0735 
Ditto of military ditto . . , ‘ 1.09, 13.437 
Total ° 1.55.39 912 


or £1,553,991. Of the former, however, many of those which were pro«pec- 
tive, depended upon remote contingencies; and of the latter, the only reduc- 
tions which could be regarded, were those of irregular corps and estabiish- 
ments. The reductions of the regular army, depending upon not filling up 
vacancies as they occurred, would require from three to four years.—Comm. 
House of Commons, Finance, App. No. 7. 

2 Minute of Governor-General, 30th Oct. 1829.—Comm. House of Lords, 


e A. 7. 

She titles of Governor and Resident Council, among other things, abol- 
ished by Lord W. Bentinck’s sweeping measure of 1830 were shortly atter- 
wards nominally restored: it being found that the charter of 1807 was so 
worded, that the King’s Court of Judicature in the Straits could not be held 
in consequence of the non-attendance of those officers. —Newbold’s Straits of 
Malacca, vol. i. 7. 
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Concurrently with the adoption of arrangements for 
diminishing the amount of the public expenditure, others 
were determined upon for the actual or prospective aug- 
mentation of the available resources. Among these, the 
protection of the Opium Monopoly from the disadvan- 
tageous competition to which it was exposed by the culti- 
vation of the drug in Malwa, and its export by native 
dealers to China, had been long a subject of consideration 
with the Government of Bengal. As long as Central 
India was a scene of anarchy and desolation, cultivation of 
every kind was suspended, and the conveyance of natural 
produce to distant markets was rendered impracticable, by 
the imminent hazard to which travellers and traders were 
exposed, of being robbed and murdered on the road by the 
lawless bands which devastated the country. The poppy 
was therefore reared, only as a scanty and precarious crop 
for local consumption alone, and there was no fear of 
finding in the opium of Malwa, a formidable rival to the 
produce of Bengal. With the restoration of order and 
security, cultivation and commerce revived; and the 
native capitalists speedily embarked in a traffic which 
promised them returns so lucrative as the export of opium 
to the east. The growth of the poppy, to which many 
parts of Central India were propitious, rapidly spread ; 
and, after abundantly supplying the local demand, consi- 
derable quantities of opium, the transit of which was 
obstructed on the direct route to Bombay, by the prohi- 
bitory enactments of the British authorities, found their 
way from Malwa and the Eastern Rajput states, as Bundi 
and Kota, to Pali, in the principality of Udaypur ; whence 
the drug was carried through Jesselmer, and across the 
desert to the port of Karachi in Sindh, and thence to the 
Portuguese settlements of Diu and Daman. The opium 
was there purchased by the European and Native mer- 
chants of Bombay, and exported in vessels under Portu- 
guese colours to the Eastern Archipelago and China; and 
although of somewhat inferior quality to the opium of 
Behar, it obtained a ready sale at prices sufficient to cover 
the whole cost of transport, and realise a handsome profit. 
There was every probability, therefore, that the trade 
would increase, and seriously affect the revenue derived in 
Bengal from the opium monopoly. 
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The anticipated consequences of the augmented export BOOK III. 
of Malwa opium attracted the attention of the Govern- omar. v1, 
ment, as soon as it became an article of substantive value; 
and measures for guarding against them were very early 1829. 
contemplated. To prohibit the growth of the poppy in 
states which were internally independent, was very pro- 
perly held to be a stretch of power which was unwar- 
ranted by subsisting relations; and it was resolved 
therefore to enter the market as a purchaser, and buy up 
so large a portion of the supply, as should leavo little or 
none for the indirect export. This plan, as might have 
been casily foreseen, tended only to keep up the prices ; on 
the one hand, encouraging the extension of the cultiva- 
tion; and on the other, absorbing the profits of the ship- 
ment and resale.' A change of agency, and its tranfer 
fron Bombay to Bengal, were next tried, but without ma- 
terial benefit. It was therefore determined to endeavour 
to enlist the native princes in the service of prohibition, 
and induce them to place restrictions on the culture of 
the poppy, and prevent its transit through their terri- 
tories, by undertaking to pay them an annual fixed sum 
a3 an equivalent for any diminution of revenue which they 
right sustain in the assessment of the lands, and the loss 
of duties upon the passage of the drug. Partly tempted 
by the prospect of present personal advantage, and partly 
overborne by the commanding influence of the British 
Government, most of the princes of Malwa and Rajputana 
acceded to this arrangement, and concluded formal treaties 
by which, in consideration of certain stipulated annual 
payments, and after provision made for internal supply, 
they conceded to the British agent the unnatural privilege 
of paralysing national industry, and extinguishing native 
enterprise :? injuries almost capable of counterbalancing 





' The amount of the purchases of the agent, at first a Bombay officer, 
exceeded in ope year (3823) eighty-six lakhsof rupees, £960,000. 

® See the treaty with the Kana of Udaypur, October, 1824. It consisted of 
nine articles. By the first and second, the Rana engayved to prevent the sale 
and transit of opium throughout his dominions; the third fixed the annual 
compensation at 40,000 rupees; the fourth condi’ioned that the British agent 
should have the sole control of all arrangements and chechs necessary for the 
otject of the treaty; the fifth provided for the supply of a sufficiency for 
domestic use; and the sixth, fur its restriction to domestic purposes; by the 
seventh and eighth, al) unlicensed opium was to be seized and delivered to the 
agent, who should pay for it the pnce current in Malwa, half of which was to 
ge to the informer; the ninth article stipulated that the engagement should 
be binding as long a3 the restrictive measures should be considered necessary. 
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CHAP. VI. mination of the predatory system. The mischievous re- 
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sults were very soon sensibly felt both by princes and 
people, particularly in those states in which the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy was extensive, as in Kota, where it had 
usurped the place of the crops of grain which the im- 
munity of the country from the general devastation that 
surrounded it, had, through the wisdom of its ruler, Zalim 
Sing, particularly favoured. A temporary agreement was 
nevertheless effected with the Raj Rana of the same tenor 
as that with the other chiefs; but the compact excited 
general dissatisfaction among the people, and upon its 
expiring, it was not renewed. It was agreed instead, that 
the British Government should purchase the larger por- 
tion of the opium grown in Kota, giving to the Raj Rana a 
bonus on the price, on condition of his preventing the sale 
of any further quantity for the purpose of export. This 
plan proved equally distasteful to the merchants and vex- 
atious to the growers ; and was attended, it was asserted, 
with so much injury to the revenue, that it could not be 
insisted on with any regard to the fair claims of the state. 
Although the like feelings of discontent had not been 
openly avowed in other quarters, yet they had been simi- 
larly excited ; and had led to evasion and resistance. The 
forcible seizure and confiscation of the opium in transit by 
the subordinate officers of the British Agency, was a 
manifest violation of the independence which had been 
acknowledged by treaty, and which, although sanctioned 
by special agreements, could not fail to bea a fruitful 
source of contention and annoyance: nor was the inter- 
ference, in all cases, tamely submitted to: armed men 
were hired to escort the opium on its way through the 
territories where it was treated as contraband ; and the 
attempts of the chiefs themselves to bo faithful to their 
engagements and prevent its passage, were encountered 
with a resolute defiance which led to serious affrays and 
loss of life. Nor could the system be effectual. As long 


Similar engagements were concluded with Holkar, and most of the petty 
princes of Malwa, but Sindhia, and the rulers of Jaypur, and Jodhpur, declined 
to enter into them. 

' In Bundi, in 1827, a body of Minas, guarding a quantity of opium in 
transit to Jaypur, was attacked by a party of the Raja’s troops, headed by a 
relation of the Raja. The troops were defeated with loss, and their leader was 
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as Jaypur and Jodhpur were open to the passage of the BOOK III. 
drug, it was of little avail to shut up the avenues through cuap. v1, 


those territories the princes of which were parties to the 
prohibition. Even, in regard to them, however, it wa, 
impossible to seal hermetically every channel by which 
the trade could find an issue; and in spite of all pre- 
cautions the traffic went on increasing with the augmented 
stringency of the checks devised for its limitation.! This 
failure, and the obvious objections to the whole scheme, 
had for some time past disposed the Bengal Government 
to relinquish its prosecution ; and during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Bayley, inquiries were instituted with a view to 
its abandonment. Lord W. Bentinck took the same view 
of the arrangement as his predecessor ;? and it was re- 
solved to desist from all interference with the growth and 
transit of opium in the territories of the native chiofs, and 
to consider the treaties by which they were bound to pre- 
vent the trade as null and void, under the clause autho- 
rising the British Government to continue the restriction 
only while it should look upon it as essential to its 
abandonment. In place of the prohibitory engagements, 
it was at first attempted to revert to the original plan of 
purchasing the produce ; but, as this was not found to 
answer, recourse was had to a system of licensing the 
direct conveyance of opium from the country where it was 
grown to Bumbay, for sale or export on private account, 
charging for the license such a sum as should be equiva- 
lent to the cost and risk of conveyance by the circuitous 
route to Daman, and the duties there levied? This plan 
was attended with more than the anticipated success, and 
secured to Government a considerable annual revenue 


slain. The hill tribes, Minas, Mhers, and Bhils, were extensively employed 
as escorts to the illicit trade; and their natural turbulence was dangerously 
fostered by the employment. 

' According to information obtained at Bombay, the export of opium from 
Daman, 1m the year 1827-8, was four thousand chests. In 1820-21 it did not 
exceed 1x hundred. At the latte: date, not less than ten or eleven thousand 
maunds were carried vut of Malwa, through Bund: and Udaypur ; while the 
quantity seized was not above six hundred. 

2 Resolution of the Governor-General in Council, 10th June, 1629. For 
this and other details, see the third Report of the Comm, of the House of 
Commons, 1831. Appendix IV. 

3 Bombay.—Regulation XX. of 1830. 
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Measures affecting the financial demands of the State, 
and the interests of important classes of its subjects, the 
holders of land in the permanently settled provinces, had 
also been for a considerable time past under the consider- 
ation of the authorities both in England and in India. 
During the rule of the native princes, the sovereign exer- 
cised the privilege of exempting portions of the land from 
payment of the government assessment in favour of par- 
dicular individuals or public establishments. Although 
the exemption was declaredly perpetual, yet it was well 
understood that it was granted only during the will or the 
power of the prince. and that, if he did not resume the 
grant himself, a circumstance by no means unfrequent, it 
was likely to be held in little reverence by his successor. 
The practice, however, continued to prevail: and, in the 
absence of all controlling authority in the latter days of 
the empire of Delhi, the privilege was usurped, not only 
by the governors of provinces, but by the subordinate 
revenue Officers, and by the occupants of the land, who 
thus unauthorisedly crippled the resources of the state and 
(lefrauded the public revenue. A native administration, 
conducted with the vigour which it occasionally exhibited, 
would soon have remedied this disorder; but the for- 
bearance of the British Government induced it to adopt 
the principle, that all alienations made previous to its 
accession to the Dewani, provided the grantees were in 
actual possession, should be held valid to the extent of 
the intentions of the grantor, as ascertainable from the 
terms of the writings by which the grants had been con- 
veyed, or from the nature and denomination of the 
exemption. As no complete register of the exempted 
lands was recorded, the Zemindars and farmers, and col- 
lectors of the revenue, availed themselves of the limitation 
to withdraw extensive tracts from assessment, under pre- 
text of their previous exemption, as substantiated by forged 

' The charge of the Pass or License was fixed at 175 rupees per chest. In 
1830-31 passes were granted for 951 chests, amounting to rupees 1.66.425. In 
the following year, the quantity rose to 7,156 chests; and the amount paid for 
the Passes to rupees 12,452,300. Comm. House of Commons. Revenue. App. 
p- 184. In Jater years, the sale of opium Passes and opium at Bombay had 


risen to between thirty and forty lakhs of rupees. In 1844-5 the amount was 
rupees 37,90,000 
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and fraudulent documents. Although aware of these prac- BOOK IU. 
tices, and in some degree guarding against them by acon- ciap. v1, 
dition in the permanent settlement, which reserved to 
the Governor-General in Council power to impose an = 1829. 
assessment upon all such portions of the land as should 
prove to have been exempted under an illegal or invalid 
title, yet a very superfluous tenderness was shown towards 
the Zemindars, by securing those, who held rent-freo 
lands by titles that might be declared valid, in the pos- 
session of their property; and by requiring that the 
illegality of a title should be established in a court of 
judicature before the land should be subjected to asess- 
ment; disregarding the facts, that every alienation of 
the public revenue in the lower provinces must have been 
made, during the preceding half-century at least by 
usurped and incompetent authority ; and that, at no period 
of native rule, was the irrevocableness of such exemptions 
recognised in practice. The alienations received, however, 
in 1793, the formal sanction of the Government, subject 
to specified conditions ; the failure of which was to be 
established by the Collector, with the sanction of the 
Revenue Board, through the institution of a regular suit 
in a court of law, the burthen of proving the invalidity 
of the title resting with the Collector. The inefficiency 
of the enactment was soon manifested ; and, after various 
attempts to devise a remedy, which were but of partial 
and incomplete operation, the Collectors were cinpowered, 
with the approbation of the Board of Revenue, to set on 
foot a direct inquiry into the titles of rent-free lands, and 
call for written vouchers and examine witnesses, und pro- 
nounce a decision either for or against the occupant. If 
the latter, and the sentence was confirmed by the Board, 
the land was assessed at the usual rate, leaving to the pro- 
prietor liberty to appeal to a court of law against the 
decision.' This enactment proved as ineffective as the 
preceding. Few cases were brought forward for trial ; 
and the decisions of the courts upon appeals from the 
judgments of the revenue officers were so long delayed, 
or so uncertain and contradictory, that neither the in- 
terests of the appellant nor those of the Government 
were benefitted by the procedure. It still remained 


' Regulation I1., 1819, 
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BOOK III. necessary, therefore, to adopt more vigorous measures, 
omAP. VI. in order to vindicate the just claims of the state, and 





1829. 


recover such portions of the revenue as had been illegally 
or fraudulently alienated ; although the lapse of time and 
the repeated transfer of the property rendered the task 
difficult without the infliction of occasional injustice upon 
individuals. In order to accomplish this object, a regu- 
lation' had been promulgated shortly before the arrival 
of the Governor-Genere], but in which Lord W. Bentinck 
unhesitatingly concurred. By this it was declared com- 
petent to the Governor-General to appoint Special Com- 
missioners to hear and decide upon all appeals made to 
them from the adverse decisions of the Collectors in 
levying an assessment upon lands previously held rent- 
free. The Commissioners were selected for their qualifi- 
cations in both the Judicial and Revenue departments, 
and according to the circumstances of the district in 
which their services were required. The Government was 
not deterred from committing the inquiry and decision, 
in the first instance, to the Collectors of the revenue, as 
the rigorous separation of the revenue and judicial services, 
which was so strenuously insisted upon in the system of 
1793, had long been found inconvenient, and had been, 
in a great degree, practically abandoned. The Collectors 
were, therefore, habituated to the exercise of judicial 
functions: and as the per-centage formerly allowed to 
them upon the establishment of a case of resumption had 
been done away with, there did not appear reason to 
apprehend any partial judgment from them more than 
from any other class of functionaries. An excess of zeal 
might occasionally influence the proceedings of the Col- 
lector; but a corrective of a hasty or prejudiced judg- 
ment on his part would be supplied, it was expected, by 
the final award of the Special Commissioners. The check 
was at first found less effectual than had been anticipated, 
and much mischief and alarm were ultimately created by 
the ill-judged activity of some of the revenue officers 
requiring the interposition of the Home authorities. 
This belongs to a later period. In the mean time the 
enactment was contemplated with much dissatisfaction 
by parties interested in retaining lands exempt from re- 


! Regulation Iil., 12th June, 1828. 
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venue-deductions ; and petitions against the measure were BOOK III. 
presented by a number of the Zemindars of Bengal and cuar. v1. 
Bahar. Their representations were not considered, how- 
ever, of sufficient weight to require the reconsideration 1829. 
of a measure which was intended to uphold the just 
demands of the State against the encroachments of in- 
terested individuals, and protect the owners of valid 
tenures azainst unnecessary disquiet and alarm.! 

Nor were the revenues of the State the sole object at 
this period of the attention of the Government: and 
measures which had been long under consideration were 
now brought into operation, involving a material departure 
from the existing system, in the re-organisation of the 
superior courts of Criminal Justice and the combination 
of their functions with the control of the Revenue—a 
union of duties which it was the fundamental principal 
of the reforms of 1793 to annul. The superintendence, 
however, of the magistracy and police, and the control 
over the revenue officers, as provided for by actual regu- 
lations, had long been found insufficient? The provincial 
courts of Appeal and Circuit, partly from the vast extent 
of their jurisdiction, and partly from their being bur- 
thened with the functions of both civil and criminal 
tribunals, had proved inadequate to the demands of pub- 
lic justice, and while the causes appealed to them had 
been suffered to fall into almost hopeless arrear, the 
periods fixed for the regular gaol-deliveries had been 
protracted beyond the legal limits, and persons had been 
detained in confinement without trial for a length of time 
which was equivalent to an anticipation of punishment, 
even although undeserved. In like manner the great 
extent of country placed under the authority of the 
Boards of Revenue, particularly in tle Western Provinces, 
rendered it impossible for them to exercise an effectual 
check over the proceedings of the subordinate officers ; 
and embarrassed and retarded the decision of many im- 
portant questions relating to the assessment of the un- 
settled districts, and the adjudication of public and 
private claims. In order to remedy these defects, it was 


' Committee House of Commons. Revenue. App. 85. Inqniry into Aliena- 
tion of the Land Revenue. Letter from Bengal, 23rd February, 1830. 

2 Governor-General’s Minute, January, 1834, Extracts, Revenue Records 
Caleutta—Printed, 1837. 
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BOOK IKI. considered advisable to place the magistrates and the 
cnap. vi. collectors, and the executive officers of both police and 





1829 


- revenue, under the superintendence of Commissioners 


of Revenue and Circuit, each of whom was vested with 
the charge of such a circumscribed tract of country as 
should bring him, when stationary, within ready reach of 
the people, and should cnable him to make frequent circuits 
through the extent of his jurisdiction.’ To these Com- 
missioners were consigned the powers previously intrusted 
to the Courts of Circuit and Boards of Revenue, to be 
exercised under the authority of the Supreme Criminal 
Court, and a Supreme Board of Revenue at Calcutta ; and 
to them also were transferred the duties of the Special 
Commission, appointed in 1821 to redress the injuries 
inflicted on the inhabitants of the Western Provinces, in 
the assessment of the revenue. The revenue Boards in 
the provinces, aud the office of superintendent ef police, 
were abolished, and the functions of the provincial courts 
confined to the hearing of appeals in civil causes. Twenty 
Commissioners were nominated, besides the special com- 
missioners alrealy appointed in Cuttack, Asam, Arakan, 
and other parts of the country, to which the operation 
of the regulations had not yet been extended. This comw- 
bination of duties, however repugnant to the notions of 
English law and the conditions of Society in Europe, was 
better suited to the state of things in India and the sen- 
timents of the people, than the distinctions which had 
heretofore existed, and which had been constructed upon 
an English model; but it disappointed the expectations 
formed of its utility, and very shortly was found to 
require essential modification. The scheme of combina- 
tion was neither sufficiently simple, nor sufficiently com- 
prehensive?; and the powers of the Commissioners were 


1 Revenue Letter from Bengal, 10th December, 1828. Comm. H. ct 
Commons, Judicial. App. No. J1J. Regulation I , 1829. 

2 These were the grounds of objection taken by Sir C. Metcalfe. He re- 
maths .—“ The best form of government, with a view to the welfare of the 
natives of India in their present state, I believe to be that which 1s most sample 
and most free from artificial institutions. The best form of government, with 
a view to the maintenance of British domimon in India, I believe to be that 
which is most conducive toa union of powers, and most free from the elements 
of collision and counteraction.” He procceds accordingly to suggest a plan, 
of which the summary outline is the following :—Native tunctionames, m the 
first instance, in all departments. European superintendents, uniting the 
local powers of Judicature, police, and revenue, in all their branches, through 
the districts over which they preside. Commissioners over them; and a Board 
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hampered by conflicting and independent authorities. Too BOOK III. 
much of detail was also assigned to them, to leave them citar. v1. 
adequate leisure for the duty of superintendence ; andthe 
extent of their jurisdiction was still too wide to admit of 48°. 
minute and frequent visitation. It was found advisable, 
consequently, to make a provision for relieving them of 
their judicial functions, whenever they became too heavy, 
and to transfer the trial of all criminal commitments to 
Zilla, and city judges, specially appointed to conduct the 
duties of the sessions, and to hold monthly gaol-deliveries. 
Other changes were made from time to time in the con- 
stitution of the Commissioners of revenue and circuit, 
and at a considerably later date their duties mostly merged 
into those of other functionaries, 

In the department of civil justice also, essential altera- 
tions were contemplated or effected in the system of 1793, 
the machinery of which, inadequate from the first to accum- 
plish more than a small! part of the work it was expected 
to perform, had undergone almost yearly modifications 
necessary tu remove the grounds of civil controversies, 
to expedite their adjustment, or to reduce arrcars of suits 
which had nevertheless coutinued to accumulate. The 
radical defect of Lord Cornwallis’s plan was the almost 
exclusive agency of European functionaries, in tho ad- 
ininistration of civil and criminal justice, and the assign- 
ment to them of an amount of labour, which no activity 
or intelligence could overtake; and which, with the 
increase of property and population, was still further 
exceeding the means of execution. No addition to the 
European portion of the judicial establishments, which 
the public finances might defray, could provide for the 
deficiency ; and it had been repeatedly acknowledged, as 
we have already seen, both by the local governments, and 
the home authorities, that the augmented employment 
of the natives of India was to be looked to as the only 
efficacious mode of securing the due administration of 
civil justice. Various measures for this purpose had from 
time to time been devised, as has already been noticed ; 
and it was estimated, that, in the year 1827, nineteen- 








over the Commissioners, communicating with and subject to the immediate 
control of the Government. Comm. H. of Cummons, Judicial, App. [lv 
No.4. Minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
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BOOK III. twentieths of the original suits instituted in the civil 
cHAP. vi, courts throughout the country, were already determined 
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by native judicial officers'. Instructions from home in 
the following year directed a still further extension of the 
arrangement, and the appointment of a superior class of 
native civil judges, or Sudder Amins, who should be 
allowed to decide all original suits to the value of 5000 
rupees (£500), and to receive appeals from the inferior 
Amins, These instructions were carried into operation, 
and a regulation was promulgated’, by which the powers 
and emoluments of the native judges were fixed upon a 
comprehensive and liberal scale, so as to elevate the in- 
dividuals in their own estimation, and that of their coun- 
trymen, and to invest them with the almost entire charge 
of the administration of civil justice. 

The distance of the Presidency from the Western Pro- 
vinces having been found to deter the natives of the latter 
from resorting to the Supreme Court of Appeal in Cal- 
cutta, and to impair the efficiency of the control intended 
to be exercised over the judges and magistrates, it was 
also determined at this time to establish a separate court 
of Sudder Diwani and Nizamat Adaulat, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Allahabad, for the superintendence of civil 
and criminal judicature throughout the Upper Provinces. 
A similar arrangement was adopted with regard to the 
Revenue; and a deputation from the Sudder Board of 
Calcutta was stationed at Allahabad, to exercise exclusive 
control and direction over the revenue affairs of the 
Western Provinces, together with the Province of Kamaon 
and the Saugur and Nerbudda territories.‘ 

In enacting these and other subordinate modifications 
of the existing judicial and revenue systems in Bengal, 
the Governor-General had little more to do than to sanc- 


1 Minute by Mr. B. Bayley, 10th November, 1829. Comm. I. of Commons. 
Judicial. App. VI. 

2 Regulation V., 1831. The‘credit of this enactment has sometimes been 
given exclusively to Lord W. Bentinck; but this is an injustice. That his 
lordship unreservedly admitted the principle, and zealously carricd into prac- 
tice the employment of respectable natives in the administration of public 
affairs, is undoubtedly true; but the justice and necessity of the measure had 
been fully recognised, both in India and England, long before Lord W, 
Bentinch’s appointment ; and the provisions of the Regulation here cited were 
based, as mentioned in the Regulation, upon the Suggestions and Orders of the 
Conrt of Directors, pnor to the arrival in India of the actual Governor-General 

3 Regulation VI., 1831. 

4 Regulation X., 1831. 
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tion and carry into effective operation measures which BOOK III. 
had been already well considered and were nearly brought cup. v1. 
to maturity. In another and more important innovation, 
he was in a greater degree individually responsible, 1829. 
although the proceedings of his predecessors had long 
been directed to the same end, and had prepared the way 
for the consummation now accomplished. This was the 
abolition of the Suttee,’ or immolation of a widow on the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband ; a barbarous super- 
stition which had prevailed from remote antiquity, and 
which was sanctioned by texts believed by the llindus to 
have been uttered by «livine legislators, and having, in 
their estimation, the weight of law and religion. The 
sanctity of the rite was, therefore, an article of Hindu 
faith, with which, however repugnant to the feelings and 
creed of the rulers of the country, the tenuro by which 
they held their power rendcred them for a long time 
averse and afraid to interfere. Under the adininistration 
of Lord Cornwallis, public officers, although authorised 
to withhold their cousent to the ceremony, should it be 
applied for, were prohibited from preventing it by any 
exertion of their official functions. In 1505, a reference 
was made by Lord Wellesley to the Nizamat Adaulat to 
ascertain, whether, in the opinion of the judges, the prac- 
tice might not be authoritatively suppressed ; and their 
reply stated, that they considered the immediate abolition 
highly inexpedient, although they thought it might be 
gradually effected, and at no distant period; suggesting 
at the same time the enactm2nt of provisions for pre- 
venting the illegal, unwarrantable and criminal abuses, 
which were known to occur in the performance of the 
rite. These suggestions do not appear to have been 
adopted ; and it was not until the beginning of 1813 that 
any interposition of authority was sanctioned. This was 
of the most cautious character, being declaredly intended, 
not so much to put a stop to the rite, as to prevent the 
gross abuses and irregularities by which it had been ren- 
dered more revolting and inhuman, and to enforce those 





} The term Suttee, or Sati, is strictly applicable to the person, not the rite; 
meaning **s pure and virtuous “oman ;” and designates the wife who completes 
a life of uninterrupted conjugal devotedness by t.1e act of Saha-gamana, accom- 
Penying her husband’s corpse. It has come in common usage to denote the 
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BOOK III provisions of the strict letter of the Hindu law, which 
CHAP, vi, imposed certain restrictions and limitations, calculated, in 
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some degree, to lessen its barbarity and diminish its 
frequency. In the circular instructions, addressed, on 
this occasion, to the judicial officers, they were directed 
to explain to persons of the Hindu persuasion, that nothing 
was further from the intention of Government than to 
infringe any recognised tenet of their religion; and that 
its only object was, to restrain the use of arts and prac- 
tices which were not less repugnant to the doctrines of 
their own faith, than revolting to the general dictates of 
humanity. With this view, it was ordered that the rite 
should never take place without previous communication 
to the magistrate or the principal officer of police, who 
was to ascertain that it was entirely voluntary ; that the 
widow was not under the influence of stupifying and in- 
toxicating drugs; that she was not under the age of 
sixteen, and not pregnant; and the police were bound to 
be present and take care that no intimidation or violence 
was employed. Besides the positive prevention of un- 
authorised atrocities, it was expected that the difficulties 
and checks thus attached to the performance of the rite, 
would discourage the fanaticism by which it was prompted 
and indirectly lead to its discontinuance. 

The hope for benefit from these measures was disap- 
pointed : irregularities and abuses were still perpetrated, 
and constant violations of the law were committed, par- 
ticularly with regard to the age and condition of the 
widow, and the use of forcible means in preventing her 
from retracting her resolve, or from making her escape 
from the flames. The practice appeared also to increase 
in frequency with the activity of the supervision to which 
it was subjected; and there was reason to apprehend 
that the regulations devised for its discouragement and 
suppression, had, by recognising its due performance 
according to the Hindu law, afforded it the countenance 
and sanction of the Government, and favoured its repe- 
tition. This inference was probably erroneous ; and the 
increased number of Suttees, during a part of the time at 
least for which returns were made, was to be accounted 
for by the prevalence of unusual mortality, and, throughout 
the whole period, to greater precision in the police reports. 
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The possibility, however, of such a result, combined with BOOK HI. 
the general and growing abhorrence of the sacrifice, was cuav. vi. 
gradually overcoming the fear of encountering the con- 
sequences of more decided interposition ; andthe abolition 89. 
of the practice, either universally, or in those provinces 
where it was of comparatively rare occurrence, had been 
strenuously urged by several of the Company’s most ex- 
pericuced functionaries, The great majority, however, 
still continued to be too apprehensive of the consequences 
of prohibition, to coincide in the recommendation ; and 
the Government still leaned to the side of non interference. 
It was reserved for Lord William Bentinck to prove the 
futility of these apprehensions; and to establish the safety, 
as well as to discharge the duty, of abolishing a practice 
equally repugnant to tho feelings of nature and the laws 
of civilisation. 

soon after his arrival in India, the Governor-General 
circulated a confidential letter to a number of the civil 
and military officers of the Presidency, calling upon them 
for their opinions with regard to the immediate or gradual 
abolition of the right of Suttee, and the consequences 
which might ensue from any interference on the part of 
the ruling authority, aud more particularly as to the im- 
pression which such a measure might produce upon tho 
minds of the native soldiery. The replies indicated a 
considerable varicty of sentiment. No difference was 
entertained as to the barbarous character of the ceremony, 
and the desirableness of its total abolition; but whether 
it could be attempted with success and with safety, gave 
rise to much diversity of opinion. It was urged against 
the measure, that the abolition of the rite by the will of 
the Governineut was a departure from the principles of 
toleration hitherto professed, and was an interference with 
the religion of the Hindus, from which all previous Go- 
vernments, while equally abhorrent of the practice, had 
been deterred by the dread of mischievous results,! and 
that such consequences were still to be apprehended from 





1 Thus, in addition to the passages referred to in the text, we have in the 
correspondence of Ear} Amherst the same sentiment expressed—“ Nothing but 
apprehension of evils infinitely greater than those arising trom the existence 
of the practice, should induce us to tolerate it fur a single day.”— Letter from 
the Governor-General 1n Council to the Court of Directors 3rd Dec., 1824. 
Parliamentary Papers, 5th July, 1825. 
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BOOK IIl. its forcible suppression — that, even if an extensive and 
,cHap. vi. formidable insurrection should not occur, it was likely 
that local tumults would take place which could not be 
allayed without loss of life and widely-extended disaffec- 
tion, which would shew itself in perpetual attempts to 
evade or resist the law— would inspire the people with 
fear and hatred of the Government, and would oppose an 
indefinite interruption to the progress of improvement 
which had becn commenced within the last few years, 
and had been attended with the most favourable indica- 
tions of ultimate success—indications which had shewn 
- themselves cven in regard to the subject under discussion, 
as the practice was evidently diminishing, particularly 
among persons of respectability, without whose encourage- 
ment it would gradually fall into disuse; and, finally, 
that the stability of the British Empire in India might 
be imperilled, if the native army, composed as it was in a 
large proportion of Hindus of high caste, should take 
part with their countrymen in resistance to the measure 
In answer to these objections it was maintained, that the 
rite of concremation was not an essential part of the 
Hindu religion, as it was not even alluded to by Manu,’ 
the lawgiver, held in the highest veneration by the 
Hindus; and that consequently it was no infringement 
of the principle of toleration to prohibit the continuance : 
that, even if 1t could be so regarded, it was not likely to 
fill the Hindus with any apprehension of the ultimate 
designs of the Government, as they would ascribe the act 
to its true motives — feelings of humanity — and would 
learn, from subsequent proceedings conducted in the 
spirit which had always influenced the state, to discard 
any temporary impressions of fear or mistrust. The 
course which preceding administrations had pursued was, 
no doubt, to be justified by the reasons by which it was 
dictated ; and, under similar circumstances, would still 





1 The texts of Manu, referring to this subject are as follow :—“ A faithfal 
wife, who wishes to attam in heaven the mansion of her husband, must do 
nothing unkind to him, be he hving or dead. Let her emaciate her body, by 
living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits; but let her not, when her 
husband is deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. Let her 
continue until death, forgiving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of 
virtue, which have been followed by such women as have been devoted to one 
only husband."—B 156—158, 
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have to be followed ; but the circumstances of native so- BOOK ILI. 
ciety and the progress of enlightened ideas had now become curar, v1. 
propitious to more decided legislation. It was possible that 
some attempts might be made to resist the enforcement of 1829. 
the prohibition, but they were not likely to be frequent 
or formidable, or beyond the exercise of the civil power: 
for the great seat of the rite was the province of Bengal,' 
the inhabitants of which were notoriously an unrosisting 
and spiritless race: were the ceremony frequent in the 
Upper, instead of the Lower Provinces, in the midst of a 
bold and manly people, the impunity of the prohibition 
might be less problematical: in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
such was the want of courage and vigour of character, 
and such the habitual subserviency of centuries, that 
insurrection or hostile opposition to the will of the ruling 
power might be affirmed to be an impossible danger. 
That although for a time discontent and distrust might 
disincline the people to accept the amelioration of their 
moral and intellectual condition benevolently offered by 
the Government, yet the check, if any were suffered, 
would be transient, and the disinclination would give 
way to the expectation of advantage, and to a returning 
reliance upon the adherence of the Government to the 
principal of non-interference with religious belief, in all 
matters in which it was not incompatible with the 
security of property or person. That it was doubtful how 
far the decline of the practice could be ascribed to the 
dissemination of instruction, as little or no change could 
have yet affected the bulk of the population, and the 
1 In 1823-9, of the 463 Snttees which took place, 420 occurred m the lower 
provinces, or, Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and of these, 287 in the Calcutta 


divison alone. ‘Ihe fullowing ts the official return of the Suttees from 1815 
to 1624 :— 


1615 1816 1817, 1818 1819 1820 1o21 1622 1823 1624 ead 1427/1628 
{ | 
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Calcutta 253 289! 442| 544 491' 370 372 328) 340 373) 398| 304' 337! 309 
Dacca.. 31 24’ 52 Su 65 51 52 45 40 40) 102) 65) 49) 47 
Marshe- — | 

dabad .' 11 22 42, 30 25 21 12 22 13 14) 21) 8 2) 10 
Paina... 20 29 491 57 40, 62 69 70 49 42] 47| 65, 55| 55 
Benares, 65, 103} 137, 92, 103 114 102 121 93) 55) 48, 49! 33 


48 
Bareilly.’ 15 13) 19) 13 17! 20 15 ‘ 12 10 17) 8) 8} 10 
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BOOK III. process of self-conviction must be precarious and remote. 
cuap.v1. The only remaining consideration of sufficient weight to 
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justify hesitation was, therefore, the feeling which the 
abolition of the rite might excite in the minds of the 
native soldiery; and on this subject, although several 
distinguished officers considered it dangerous and unad- 
visable, yet the majority concurred in opinion that the 
Ifindu Sipshis took little or no interest in the question. 
In the districts from which they were mostly drawn, the 
practice was unfrequent; and it still more rarely occurred 
in cantonments, as the men were not usually accompanied 
by their wives; the greater number had, therefore, never 
even witnessed the rite, and felt no personal concern or 
pride in its perpetuation.’ Some danger might accrue 
from the instigations of ill-disposed and intriguing in- 
dividuals, inimical to British rule ; and it might be unsafe 
to call upon the troops to take any part in enforcing the 
prohibitory provisions of the law ; but as long as these 
sources of insecurity could be obviated, and as long as 
the Sipahis felt assured that the Government was ceter- 
mined to respect their religious habits and usages in all 
essential points, its interference in the case of Suttee 
would neither alarm their fears, nor rouse their resent- 
ment, nor impair in any degree their loyalty and devotion 
to the service. 

Fortified with these opinions, and supported by the 
concurrence of the members of his council, the Governor- 
General decided upon abolishing the rite; and in com- 
munication with the Nizamat Adawlat enacted and pro- 
mulgated a regulation,’ by which the practice of Suttee, 
or of burning or burying alive the widows of Hindus, was 
declared illegal, and punishable by the Criminal Courts. 
The Police-officers were authorised to prevent its perform- 
ance, and to apprehend the principal persons engaged in 
aiding or abetting it, who should be liable to trial for 
culpable homicide, and subject to imprisonment and fine. 
Nothing in the regulation was to preclude the chief 
criminal court from inflicting capita] punishment, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, upon any persons 


1 It waa stated by several officers, that in the course of 30 years’ cervice, 
they never knew nor heard of a Suttee taking place in the native army. 
2 Regulation XV1J., 1829. 
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convicted of having used violence or compulsion, or em- BOOK III. 
ployed stupifying or intoxicating drugs so as to debar 9 CHAP. vi. 
widow from the exercise of her free will, in the event of “~~ 
such a sacrifice taking place in violation of the law. Thus 
was the question brought to a determination honourable 
alike to the decision and to the humanity of Lord William 
Bentinck. 

The apprehensions which had been entertained of the 
probable evil consequences of the abolition of the Suttee, 
and of the violent resentment and tumultuary resistance 
which it was likely to provoke, were singularly falsified : 
some few attempts to evade or defy the law were at first 
tried, and with occasional success; but the vigilance of 
the police, and the seizure and punishment of the parties 
principally concerned, evinced the determination of the 
Government to enforce the prohibition ; and the people 
quietly submitted to the law. Enactinents of a similar 
tendency were promulgated at Madras, and at Bombay ; 
and with the like result as in Bengal.' Some feeble efforts 
were made in Bengal to obtain a reconsideration of the 
measure ; and petitions were presented against it by a 
number of Hindus, chiefly persons of opulence, both in 
the interior and in Calcutta. Addresses of a contrary pur- 
port, commendatory of the resolution of the Government, 
were also presented by a respectable body of Hindus, 
headed by names which have since become well-known in 
Europe, as those of individuals victorious over the preju- 
dices of their countrymen, by their travels in the regions 
of the West—Dwarakanath Thakur and Rammohun-Roy. 
As the application to the Governor-General, by the vota- 
ries of the ancient superstition, proved unavailing, the 
petitioners had recourse to the remaining legal source of 
redress, an appeal to the king in council. Their cause 


1829, 


1 At Madras the Regulation was simply re-enacted: Regulation I., 1830, 
At Bombay, the direct prohibition was considered unadvisable, as great part 
of the territory had been bnt recently annexed to the British possessions. It 
was, therefore, thought sufficient to rescind, by Regulation XVI., 1830, the 
exemption from the punishment of culpable homicide, which had been 
accorded to persons assisting at the rite of self-immolation, by Regulation 
XIV., 1827. One case of serious resistance occurred in 1835, in a dependency 
of the Bombay Presidency, where, upon the death of the Raja, five of his 
wives were forcibly burned, in defiance of the efforts of the Assistant Political 
Commissioner to prevent it: although he had a turce of 300 men at his com- 
mand, a still larger body of armed men was assembled, who were not dispersed 
without loss of life, and the necessity of calling in regular troops. 
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BOOK IU. was deliberately and dispassionately argued before the 
CHAP, VI. Privy Council, in June, 1832; and after hearing the argu- 
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ments of the appellants, and of the advocates of the Court 
of Directors, as respondents, the council recommended 
that the petition should be dismissed ; and it was dismissed 
accordingly.! The rejection of the petition was not fol- 
lowed by any excitement: an uneasy and sullen suspicion 
of the objects and intentions of the British Government 
continued for a while to pervade a considerable portion of 
the Hindu population, but it never assumed tho form of 
popular agitation: and the progress of time, and the con- 
tinued caution with which the British Government has 
abstained from further interposition, have dissipated any 
alarm and apprehension that might have been generated 
by its conduct in the prohibition of the Suttee, Its influ- 
ence has been even extended to the states of its allies ; 
and various native princes have been induced to proscribe 
the ceremony within their dominions? They have not 
been always perhaps very sinccre in their zeal for its 
suppression ; but their professed discountenance, and the 
diffusion of more humane principles and more enlightened 
ideas, have contributed to check and restrict the practice ; 
and, except on the death of some chief of high rank, the 
occurrence of the rite has become a rare event in the 
annals of Hindustan. 

A measure even more unpalatable to the Hindu com- 
munity, was some while afterwards enacted ; but it at- 
tracted no notice at the time of its promulgation, as it 
was mixed up with a variety of provisions, which were 
mere modifications of the rules extending the powers of 
the native judicial officers, or supplementary to those 
previously established, and was worded with some degree 
of obscurity.2 By the existing regulations, all questions 
regarding succession to property were to be decided ac- 
cording to the religion of the parties; the Mohammedan 


1 See Asiatic Monthly Journal), August, 1833, pp. 167, 168. 

2 Annual Reports and Correspondence, printed by order of Parliament, 
relating to the burning of Hindu widows, from July 1821 to March 1839; also 
peace Statement and Supplement presented on the part of the Conrt of 

poe mK AY it a h 

sulation VII. 1832. it eaded, a Reguiation for modifying certain 
of the provisions of Regulation V. 1831, and for providing supplementary 
if omrotins ‘an enactment.—Passed by the Vice President in Council, iGth 
T, 
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laws forming the general rules by which the judges were BOOK III. 
to be guided with respect to Mohammedans ; Hindu laws, cuar. vt 
with respect to Hindus,’ It was now declared, that these 
rules applied to such persons only as should be bond fide 1829-82. 
professors of those religions, at the time of the application 
of the law to the case, being designed for the protection of 
the rights of some persons, not for the deprivation of the 
rights of others. Whenever, therefore, in a civil suit, the 
parties were of different persuasions,—one being a Mo- 
hammedan, the other a Hindu, or one or more being 
neither Mohammedans nor Hindus, the laws of those reli- 
gions were not permitted to operate to deprive such party 
or parties of any property to which, but for the operation 
of such laws, they would have been entitled. In all such 
cases, the decision was to be governed by the principles 
of justice, equity, and good conscience. The object of the 
enactment was, in fact, to bar the operation of the Hindu 
law, by which a convert to Mohammedanism or Christi- 
anity, becoming an outcast, forfeited his claim to the 
share of any heritable property, to which, as a Hindu, he 
wonld have been entitled: a forfeiture contributing power- 
fully to deprive the Hindus of the free exercise of their 
judyiment, in the adoption of a different creed. It was not 
until a much later period, that the tendency of this cnact- 
ment attracted the notice of those who were principally 
affected by it. 
The principal arrangements for the better administra- 
tion of revenue and justice, which were enacted at this 
period, especially those which provided for the union of 
police-duties with the collection of the revenue, and for 
the extension of the employment of native officers in 
responsible stations in either department, had been pre- 
viously introduced at Madras. Little more was there 
necessary, than to modify existing enactments for the 
better carrying out of the objects proposed by them, and 
the adoption of such a re-organisation of establishments, 
as should provide for the more economical discharge of 
their duties, without impairing their efficiency? Nothing 





! Sect. KV., Regulation IV., 1793. Sect. XVI., Regulation III., 1803. 

2 Regulation lV. of 1832, following the example of the Bengal Regulation, 
nimitted to judicial employment, in addition to Mohammedans and Hindus, 
natives of India who were the descendants of Europeans. In 1833, by Regn- 
Iation IIT., Sadder Aming were empowered to try criminal cases under the 
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ROOK Ill. of any very particular interest occurred in the legislative 
quar. vi, proceedings. at this Presidency during the administrations 
of Mr. Lushington and Sir Frederick Adam, by whom the 
1829-32. former was succeeded. Neither were any innovations of 
any magnitude introduced at Bombay, the chief objects of 
the regulations there passed being to explain and enlarge 
the provisions of those constituting the code of 1827, to 
bring within the operation of the existing laws the pro- 
vinces to which they had not been previously extended, to 
improve the organisation of the judicial and revenue de- 
partments, and to extend the powers of both European and 
Native functionaries. In the latter respect, the enact- 
ments of the Bombay Government were more liberal than 
those of Bongal, as they assigned no limitation whatever to 
the value of the property in civil suits brought before the 
principal native officer.’ From the end of 1834, the sepa. 
rate legislation of the several Presidencies ceased, under 
the provisions of the new charter grauted to the Com- 
pany ; and Acts applicable to the whole were thenceforth 
passed by the Governor-General of India in Council. 
In the early part of the administration of Sir John 
Malcolm, at Bumbay, the local government was involved 
in a discussion with the Supreme Court at the Presidency, 
which originated in the same lofty conceptions of its 
powers, aud the same contemptuous disregard of the poli- 
tical circulnstances of the Indian Government, which had 
been manifested by the Supreme Court of Bengal, at the 
period of its first institution. The question of conflicting 
jurisdiction had been in some respects set at rest by sub- 
sequent acts of the British legislature; but there were 








authority of the European or Native criminal judges; and the value of the 
property litigated in civil suits, which might be tried before the same descrip- 
tion of officers, and before District Miusiffs was rained respectively to 3000 
aud to 1000 rupees. —See also Minute cf Mr. Lushinzton, Mth Sept., 1830, 
Com. House of Commons, 1832, General Ayyp. HI. 

! Regulation AVI. of 1831, established three classcs of native judicial 
functionaiics: a native judge, a principal native commissioner, and a junior 
native commissioner: original suits before the first were of unlimited amount; 
and he was authorised to decide appeals from the native commissioner in 
property not exceeding the value of 100 rupees The principal native com- 
missioner was empowered to adjudicate suits to the extent of 10,000 rupees, 
the junior to that of 5000: the latter being the limit in Bengal, of the principal 
Sudder Amins,—For the modifications of the system at Bombay, see Minute 
of Sir John Malcolm, 10th Nov. 1830, printed in the Judicia] Appendix to the 
Report of the Comm, of the [louse of Commons, No. [V.; also Letter of the 
Calcutta Finance Committee, 20th Sept, 1830, No. II.--General App. Report 
of Comm. House of Commons, 1832. 
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others in which the language of the statutes was so vague BOOK II, 
and unprecise, as to afford a foundation for the pretensions CHAP. vz, 


of the British judges to extend their authority beyond the 
limits within which it could alone be exercised compatibly 
with the interests of the people, and the stability of the 
Government. At Bengal and Madras, the prolonged ex- 
istence of the Courts had accustomed the judges to pay 
some consideration to the relations in which they stood to 
the state, and although even with them collisions occa- 
sionally occurred, yet their general conduct was cautious 
aud conciliatory, and no serious dispute had arisen be- 
tween them and the local governments. At Bombay, tho 
institution of a Supreme Court was a novelty; and the 
judges had yet to learn the exact nature of their position. 
The administration of English law, restricted at Bombay, 
as well as at the other Presidencies, to the seat of Govern- 
ment, and to British subjects in the provinces, had been 
for a considerable perivd entrusted to a single European 
judge, with the designation of Recorder, whose court had 
been fully adequate to the adjudication of all the causes 
which could be brought before it in the legitimate spirit 
of its institution. As, however, there were courts at Cal- 
cutta aud Madras, presided over by three of His Majesty’s 
judges, the precedent suggested a favourable plea for the 
extension of ministerial patronage ; aud without any ad- 
vertence to the relative circumstances of the Presidencies, 
their comparative extent of wealth aud population, a simi- 
larly cumbrous and costly machinery was devised for the ad- 
ministration of English law in Bombay. In 1823, a Supreme 
Court was accordingly establihed at Bombay, of which 
Sir Edward West, who had previously held the office of 
Recorder, was appointed the Chief Justice in the following 
year. The effects of the augmented dignity of the new 
courts were soon exhibited; and cases occurred which, 
although of no very great importance, clearly evinced a 
disposition to set aside the local government, and usurp an 
independent and paramount authority. At the period at 
which we are arrived, Sir Edward West was associated on 
the bench with Sir Charles Chambers and Sir John Peter 
Grant ; and he and his colleagues engaged, with more than 
decorous vehemence, in contests with the Government 
regarding the extent of their jurisdiction, of which inte- 
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BOOK III. rested individuals in Bombay were not slow to take ad- 
CHAP. vi. vantage. One occasion of this kind brought matters toa 





1829 


crisis. A Mahratta youth of wealth and distinction, Moro 
Raghunath, had been left, upon the decease of his parents, 
under the guardianship of his grand-uncle Pandurang 
Ramchander, a kinsman of the late Peshwa, and an inha- 
bitant of Poona. The relations of his wife, desirous of 
having charge of Moro Raghunath for purposes of their 
own, repaired to Bombay; and declaring that the youth 
was compulsorily detained by his grand-uncle in a state of 
confinement, by which his life was endangered, obtained 
from the Supreme Court a writ of Habeas Corpus for the 
conveyance of the lad to Bombay. The execution of the 
writ was resisted by the magistrate of Poona with the 
sanction of the Government, not only because the affi- 
davits on which it was granted were entirely false, but 
because neither uncle nor nephew had ever resided or 
possessed property in Bombay by which they should be 
considered in any degree amenable to the processes of 
English law ; and the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
did not extend to Poona. The court, although admitting, 
that, according to the restrictions of the Charter, Pandu- 
rang Rumchander and Moro Raghunath might not be sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, yet, holding that, as it had been 
endowed with the powers of the King’s Bench, it was 
bound to watch over and protect the personal liberty of 
all the king’s subjects in India without reference to terri- 
torial limitation,’ persisted in its assertion of jurisdiction 
in this particular case, aud repeated its warrant for the 
production of the person of the boy. At an early stage of 
the proceedings, Sir Edward West died? Sir C. Chambers 
died shortly afterwards, previously declaring his determi- 
nation to uphold the proceedings of the court. The sole 
management of the case devolved upon the surviving 


1 According to the Report of the Judgment of Sir C. Chambers, he said:— 
“ Neither Moro Raghunath, the boy in whose favour the writ has been issued, 
nor Pandurang Ramchander, the person who detains him in custody, are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the court (according to the declarations of the 
Charter); and if the court have any authority, it must be founded upon some 
other principle of a wider and more extensive influence.” —Asiatic Journal for 
April, 1829, p. 491. 

2 On the I8th August, 1828. 

3 Judgment was pronounced on the 29th of September. Sir C. Chambers 
i ae middle of October. — Asiatic Monthly Journal for April, 1829, 
PP. 969, vv, 
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judge, Sir J.Grant, Prior to the death of his colleague an BOOK III. 
effort was made by the Government of Bombay, to recall cuar. yz. 


the judges to a dispassionate consideration of the mis- 
chievous consequences of the course they were pursuing ; 
and an informal, but temperate and respectful, letter was 
addressed to them by Sir J. Malcolm and the other 
members of the Council, requesting the court to abstain 
from acts which must produce a collision between the 
authorities, until the result of a reference to the Court of 
Directors should be known; announcing, that in the 
mean time they had directed, that no returns should be 
made to any writ of Habeas Corpus, directed to officers of 
the provincial courts or to any native subjects not residing 
in the island of Bombay. This letter was not only disre- 
garded, but the sending of it was treated by the judges as a 
presumptuous and impertinent derogation from their dig- 
nity, an unwarrantable attempt to obstruct the indepen- 
dent distribution of justice, and an act both highly uncon- 
stitutional and criminal. The letter formed also the sub- 
ject of a voluminous petition to the Privy Council by Sir 
John Grant ; and in the mean time further processes were 
issued for the bringing of Moro Raghunath to Bombay. 
The execution of these was resisted by order of the Go- 
vernment, to the extent of placing a native guard at the 
dwelling of Pandurang Ramchander. «An attachment 
against the person of the guardian was next served 
through the Government: but, as they persisted in re- 
fusing to recognise the power of the court, Sir John Grant 
thought it incumbent upon him to close the court alto- 
gether fora season. This measure drew from the Govern- 
ment a proclamation, declaring its determination to pro- 
tect the persons and property of the inhabitants of 
Bombay ; and calling upon all classes of the community 
to give such aid, as would enable it in some degree to 
alleviate the evils which such a measure was calculated 
to produce. The Chief Justice replied to this, by de- 
nying that the court was closed; and explained his 
orders to imply, that the functions of the court were 
suspended simply, not absolutely as was stated in the 
proclamation, only for a period and under a condition 
which it was within the power of the Governor and 
Council to fulfil, A reference was at the same time 
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BOOK Ill, made to the Supreme Government, which, declining to 
cHar. v1. interfere, under the impression that the final decision 
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of the Privy Council would be shortly received in Bombay, 
Sir John Grant thought it unadvisable to continue the 
suspension indefinitely ; and the proceedings of the court 
were resumed after an interruption of two months.' The 
determination of the question was not much longer de- 
layed. 

Although overwhelmed with a cloud of words, and 
obscured by a laboured display of legal learning, the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of Bombay, as was con- 
fessed by both the judges, were based mainly on two 
grounds, the powers of his Majesty's Court of King’s 
Bench, and the delegation of .the like powers to the 
Supreme Court of Bombay. According to the dicta of 
the judges, the Court of King’s Bench was empowered, 
on behalf of the Crown, to issue mandatory or high pre- 
rogative writs to all and every one of the subjects of the 
Crown wherever they might be, even although they should 
be resident in foreign countries. The writ of Habeas 
Corpus was a writ of this description, having no reference 
to suits between party and party, which was the proper 
interpretation of the term jurisdiction; but, being of 
universal and irresistible application for the protection 
of the King’s subjects —for “the King ought to have an 
account why any of his subjects are imprisoned; and it 
is agreeable to all persons and places, and no answer can 
Satisfy it except the return, cum causa, of the reason of 
the detention, and the paratum habeo corpus, the pro- 
duction of the person detained.” The Court of King’s 
Bench was entrusted with the power of issuing such 
writs, because it was always considered the King’s Supreme 
Court of Justice for the exercise of his prerogative. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as the people of India were, according 
to the principles of the constitution, to be regarded as 
the subjects of the King, they were, without any exemption 
or exception, amenable to his authority, as administered 
by the Judges of his Court. There was nota native of 
India resident within the dominions over which the 
Kast India Company was permitted to hold temporary 
rule (but which were in law and fact dominions of the 


1 From 2ist April to the i7th June, 1829. 
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Crown), to whom a high prerogative writ, such as the BOOK III. 
Habeas Corpus, might not be issued, and who was not cnap. v1. 
bound at once and without reservation to obey it. 

As, however, the remoteness of the two countries ren- 1825 
dered it inconvenient for the Court of King’s Bench 
sitting at Westminster to be applied to on every occasion 
on which the liberty of the subject night be endangered, 
it had become necessary that the same high trust should 
be exercised by delegation; and such vicarious powers 
were conferred upon His Majesty’s Courts at all the 
Indian Presidencies. This was a totally different thing 
from the question of jurisdiction; which was merely a 
power given to the Court, within certain local limits, to 
determine the rights of parties in adverse suits, according 
to the laws prevailing within thosc limits, and to award 
compensation for any wrong or injury that had been com- 
mitted by one party against the other. Under such 
limitations, the court could not be empowered to issue 
a prerogative process ; but that such was not the intention 
of the Charter, was evident, from its further provisions 
and the specification which constituted the Court the 
representative in India of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
gave to the Judges, individually and collectively, through- 
out the territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay, 
all the authority which the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench had within the limits of England — meaning, in 
fact, that they should have the same power of watching 
over and securing the liberty of the subjects of the Crown, 
without any distinction of colour or religion, as the 
Judges in England posses-ed with respect to the European. 
subjects of the realm. It was not, therefore, an unwar- 
ranted stretch of jurisdiction in the technical sense of 
the term, which induced the Judges to issue the orders 
to a Mahratta chief, resident at Poona and out of their 
jurisdiction as far as regarded a writ at common law, 
but the fulfilment of their obligations, as the represen- 
tatives of Majesty, and the exercise of that sovereign 
power, which was the undoubted privilege and prerogative 
of the Crown. 

That the wording of the Charter, and the absence of 
any clear definition as to the meaning of the designation 
“British Subjects,” furnished a plea for the pretensions of 
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BOOK III. the Court, could scarcely be denied; but at the same 
cHap. vi. time there can be no reasonable doubt of the intention 





of the Legislature, which, without compromising the rights 
of the Crown to territory conquered by its subjects, had 
invested the Company with the sovereign authority over 
the natives of India, in the obvious meaning of that 
denomination. In restricting the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts to the Presidencies, and to the British- 
born subjects in the Provinces, it had never purposed to 
confine the term to the technical application given to it 
by the Judges of the Court of Bombay, and to sanction 
processes — which, whatever their origin,.had the effect 
of bringing persons before the Court, who, even by the 
admission of the Bench, were not amenable to its judg- 
ment as plaintifis or defendants. By restricting the 
authority of the Courts to certain specified persons in the 
provinces, the exemption of all others was necessarily 
implied, and it was placed beyond all doubt by the sanc- 
tion which the Supreme Legislature had given to the 
local governments, to appoint judges, and institute courts, 
and devise processes, and originate laws for all those who 
were not amenable to the King’s Courts. If the power 
of the King’s Bench had been delegated to the English 
Courts in India, the powers of the sovereign had been 
also delegated, with certain exceptions, to the Indian 
Government, subject alone to the authority of the Supreme 
Legislature, the Parliament, and the Crown; and in their 
place, in all that concerned the natives of India beyond 
assigned limits, they were reigning supreme over all the 
Courts of Judicature whatever. One advantage of these 
disputes was the determination of the question. The 
petition of Sir Johu Grant to the Privy Council, and the 
arguments of his advocates, cxhausted all that could be 
urged in defence of the Court of Bombay, to no avail; 
the judgment of the Council, confirmed by the King, pro- 
nounced the Judges to be in error, and decided that the 
writs of Habeas Corpus were improperly issued; and 
that the Supreme Court of Bombay had no power or 
authority to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus, except when 
directed either to a person resident within those local 
limits wherein such Court had a general jurisdiction; or 
to a person out of such local limits, who was personally 
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subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme BOOK III. 
Court.' The decision was received by the natives of the cHApP. v1. 
provinces, under the Bombay Presidency, with universal 
satisfaction ; although, in Bombay itself, a different feel- 1829, 
ing seems to have prevailed.’ 

The discussions at Bombay, and questions of a similar 
nature, but investigated in a very different spirit, induced 
the Government of Bengal in communication with the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, to take into 
consideration the means of securing the co-operation of 
the two authorities in framing laws for the adininistration 
of justice, and preventing the recurrence of conflicting 
jurisdiction. In the actual state of the law there were 
many and obvious defects, which the prospective altera- 
tions in the relations between Great Britain and India 
were likely to render still more embarrassing ; for which 
anticipatory remedies could not be provided, and which 
could not be at all times conveniently referred to the 
only authority competent to correct them — the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. It was, therefore, concluded by 
the Government, that it was a matter of urgent expediency 





1 It has not been thought necessary to detail the circumstances of another 
case, in which the Court issued a writ of Habeas Corpus to compel the keeper 
of the gaol at Thanna to produce the person of a prisoner detumed under an 
order ot one of the Cumpany’s Judges; but as this formed one subject of the 
inquiry, the case was provided tor by the two folluwing decrees of His Majesty 
in Counenl: * The Supreme Court has no power or autuority to issue a writ of 
Habeas Curpus to the gaoler or officer of a Native (Company's) Court, ay such 
officer, the Sapreme Court hating no power to discharge persons nnprisoned 
under the authority of « Native Court; and * the Supreme Court is bound to 
notice the jurisdiction of the Native Court without having the same specally 
set forth in the return toa writ of Habeas Corpus."—As. Monthly Journal, 
July, 1829, pp. 224. 

2 In an address to the Governor from the natives of Poona, referring to an 
address from the natives of Bomnbay to Sir J. P. Grant, in which it had been 
arserted that the extension of the juiisdiction of the Supreme Court to the 
provinces would be gratifying to the whole population, they declare “that 
they have received the intelligence with dismay and grief;" and, referring to 
the transaction which had given rise to the discus-ions, observe, “ Last year 
when & process was issued against Pandurang Ramechander Dhamdhari, a 
representation of our fears of the infringement of our privileges was made to 
the Government. Tue Government was pleased to answer us by an assurance 
that our fears were groundless; and the subsequent measures which saved 
the honoar of the house of the Dhamdhari, inspired the community with con- 
fidence "— and they conclude by “impluring the Government to luse no time 
in transmitting to the home authorities their prayer, that the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of Bombay will not be extended to their province ;” signed 
by two thousand persons, including all the principal chiefs. There can be no 
doubt that this was the genuine expression of the sentiments of the native 
population everywhere beyond the limits of Bombay. Asiatic Monthly 
Journal, Feb. 1831, p. 80. See also Parliamentary Debates, House of Com- 
mons, Ist Sept. 1831. 
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BOOK ILI. to have in India a person or persons legally competent to 
GHUAP. VI. legislate for all classes and all places subject to the poli- 
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tical rule of the Company. The only elements for such 
a legislature, available in India, were the two supreme 
authorities of the Company, and the Crown; and it was 
proposed, therefore, to recommend that the members of 
the Supreme Government, and the judges of the Supreme 
Courts of Calcutia, should be constituted a Legislative 
Council, with power to enact laws for the guidance of all 
courts, whether established by the king, or by the local 
government, within the territories of the East India 
Company, and for the regulation of the rights and obliga- 
tions of all persons subject to their authority.' The 
necessity of a legislative council was fully recognised by 
the judges; but the nature and extent of its powers, and 
the members of whom it should consist, were questions 
of greater perplexity. That it should legislate for all 
persons within the territories subject to the British 
power, was the main object of its formation; but as 
those persons belonged to a variety of races, professing 
different religions, observing different institutions, and 
existing in various conditions of society, it was evident 
that one common system was utterly inapplicable to 
them all; and that legislation for their benefit must be 
founded on different and not unfrequently discordant 
principles, keeping also in view the subordination of the 
council to the Government of Great Britain, and the 
necessity of conforming to the spirit of the laws in force 
in the paramount country. A still more embarrassing 
question was the composition of the council—of whom 
should it consist? The members of the Government 
would, of course, retain at least a principal voice in the 
passing of laws affecting the numerous population with 
whose interests they were charged, and of whose wants 
and wishes they were likely to be best informed. The 
Judges of the Supreme Court would bring to the council 
the weight of their authority and the knowledge of those 


! Letter from the Governor-General in council to the Honourable Sir Charles 
E. Grey, Sir John Franks, and Sir Edward Ryan, jadges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, 14th July, 1829.—Comm. H. of Commons, 1831. 
Third Report, Appendix, No. V. For striking instances of the encroachments 
of the Courts at all three Presidencies, see Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, 25th 
April, 1829, in the same Appendix. 
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national laws, which an influential although limited num- BOOK JIL 
ber of individuals in India claimed as their birth-right,and cuap. vi. 
which the prejudices of the British public would render 
it dangerous to set aside. At the same time the associa- 1829. 
tion of the legislative and judical power was open to 
obvious objection, as the judges might be expected to 
administer, with an unfair and partial bias, the laws which 
they themselves had enacted. The accession of members 
drawn from other classes, however desirable, as likely 
to furnish individuals most cognisant of the provisions 
required for the interests of the people, was inexpedient, 
as involving a character of representative government, to 
which the circumstances of the country were wholly 
unfitted. The servants of the Company could not be 
expected to exercise independent judgment; and their 
experience was already available to the government. The 
other portions of the European community were too in- 
significant in number and information, and too little 
identified with a country with which they had only a 
temporary and self-interested connection, to be of any 
weight in devising laws for the whole of India: and the 
only class of individuals who could be contemplated as 
the legitimate representatives of the people, were natives, 
of wealth and respectability. Their admission, however, 
would be too wide and sudden a departure from the 
political principles which had hitherto prevailed ; and the 
constitution of the legislative council, in the opinion of 
the Government and of the Judges, was, for the present, 
ai least, to be limited to those two authorities, with such 
additional person or persons as should be appointed by 
the Crown. A recommendation to this effect, and the 
draft of a Bill to carry it into operation, were transmitted 
to England.' The proposed combination of the supreme 
executive and judicial bodies was there disapproved of ; 
but the power to legislate for all persons, whether British 
or native; and for all Courts of Justice, whether esta- 
blished by Royal Charter or otherwise ; and for all places 
and things soever throughout the territories subject 
to the Company's government, was granted by the re- 
newed charter to the Governor-General in Council, with 





1 Letter from the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, 14th October, 
1830. Ibid. Appendix, V., No. 25, 
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cap, vr, the Court of Directors from among other persons than 
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their servants, subject to the confirmation of the King ; 
such additional member not to be entitled to sit and vote 
in Council, except at meetings thereof for making laws and 
regulations. The Court of Directors was authorised to 
repeal any acts and regulations so made; and nothing in 
the enactment was to bar the controlling and legislative 
powers of the Parliament. In India, however, the enact- 
ments of the Council were to have the force of Acts of 
Parliament, and to be similarly obeyed. These provisions 
armed the Government with an arbitrary power, which, 
however foreign to the British constitution, was suited to 
the political circumstances of India, and which was little 
liable to abuse, as long as the control of the home autho- 
rities was vigilant and effective. 

The greater part of these important measures were 
either accomplished or brought into an advanced state of 
progress within the first two years of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s administration. At the end of that period, the 
Governor-General determined to make a protracted stay 
in the Upper Provinces, having previously, on two differ- 
ent occasions, paid brief visits to some of these most 
readily accessible from Calcutta. Besides the conveni- 
euce of communicating more readily with the several 
native states in alliance with the British Government, a 
principal object of the journey was the conclusion of 
somo definite arrangement for the settlement of the 
revenue of the Western Provinces upon a more permanent 
footing than had yet been established. Arrangements 
which had been adopted ten years before for the determi- 
nation of the preliminary steps taken for the ascertain- 
ment of the capabilities of the land, and the rights of 
occupants, had still to be carried into effect. Little or no 
progress had been made. In many of the districts, no 
settlements had been concluded ; in those in which some 
few villages had been settled, scarcely any had been con- 
firmed ; and, in the greater number, periods, varying from 
twenty years to something less than a century, were 


1In January, 1899, Lord W. Bentinck visited the Bengal provinces of 
Purneah, Rungpore, and Dinagepore ; and in the first three months of 1830 
Behar, Benares, and Gornckpore; returning through Tirhut. 
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spoken of as necessary for the termination of the task. BOOK III, 
This failure was ascribed partly to the want of precise cmap. v1. 
instructions for the guidance of the collectors ; partly to 
the infinite number and minuteness of the details to bo 1831. 
investigated ; but partly also to the laborious and dis- 
tasteful character of the duty, inspiring a marked disincli- 
nation to carry it on in many of the functionaries charged 
with its performance.' To give a fresh impulse to the 
inquiry, and determine by what means a satisfactory set- 
tlement might be accomplished within a reasonable period, 
were the especial objects of the Governor-General’s com- 
munications with the revenue officers who were summon- 
ed to form committees at the several stations on his way 
up the country, to discuss questions connected with the 
revenue management. The subject was unremittingly 
agitated during his residence in the hills, and was brought 
to a close on his return by a personal conference with the 
members of the Sudder Board for the Western Provinces, 
some of the chief revenue officers of the same, and the 
officers of the Survey Department, held at Allahabad, in 
January, 1833. The arrangements proposed in conse- 
quence, received the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council in the following March. They differed from those 
proposed by the earlier enactment, chiefly in their simpli- 
fication, and in the omission of various heads of inquiry, 
which, however desirable to be known, were not indispen- 
sable to a just and accurate assessment, and the ascer- 
tainment of which involved a disproportionate expenditure 
of labour and time. They were still, however, based upon 
general surveys of the areas of the village lands and the 
measurement and registration of individual fields: the 
former conducted by European officers; the latter, by 
native surveyors under European superintendence. The 
results of the general survey were embodied in a map; 
those of the field survey were preserved in village re- 
gisters, The surveys specified also the proportion of 
cultivated, culturable, and waste land ; and noticed any 
circumstances favourable or unfavourable to cultivation, 
although it was not thought necessary to enter into a 





1 Letter from Governor-General to Sudder Board of Revenue, on Depu- 
tation, par. 70.— Report Comm. House of Commons, 18382, Revenue, Ap- 
pendix III., No. 82. 
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BOOK IIL. minute classification of soils. Disputes concerning bound- 
CHAP. vi. aries were determined on the spot by the collector or his 
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assistant, through the instrumentality of Panchayats 
chosen from the inhabitants. The exact limits and di- 
mensions of the village being thus determined, the amount 
of the assessment and the ascertainment of the parties by 
whom it was to be paid, devolved on the collector, by 
whom disputed claims, of more than one year’s standing, 
were reserved for future adjudication. In fixing the 
amount of the assessment, reference was not had, as pre- 
viously proposed, to tables of the kinds of produce and 
their fluctuating prices; but to a comparison with the 
past assessments of the same district, or of others of like 
extent and situation; to a general consideration of the 
circumstances and capability of the land; and to a free 
and public communication with all who claimed an inte- 
rest in the decision. The respective rights of individuals 
were ascertained and recorded ; and engagements entered 
into with them personally, or with representatives chosen 
by themselves, according to the tenures by which they 
held, and under which they were separately or jointly 
responsible for the amount of the public revenue. In 
place of the brief intervals hitherto adopted, the assess- 
ment was settled for a term which was finally extended to 
thirty years.' Subsidiary to these measures, a regulation 
was enacted to provide for the more speedy determination 
of judicial questions cognisable by the revenue officers 
employed in making settlements; and to authorise them 
to have recourse to arbitration, at their discretion; and 
to enforce the award of the Panchayats, from which no 
appeal was allowed. The village accountants who had 
mauifested a great reluctance to produce authentic ac- 
counts, were compelled by the same enactment to furnish 
them regularly to the collector ; and in order to strength- 
en the establishments of the fisc, deputy collectors were 
appointed, who might be selected from the natives of 
India, of any class or religious persuasion. Under this 
enactment, the instructions furnished to the revenue and 
survey officers, and the spirit infused into the whole 


1 Minute of Lord W. Bentinck, 26th of September, 1832. Simla. Circular 
Instructions of the Revenue Board, Western Frovinces, Septeraher, 1833. 
2 Regulation LX., 1833. 
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system: by the example and encouragement of the Go- BOOK III. 
vernor-General, the work received an impulse which car- onap. vz. 
ried it briskly forward. The torpor which had hung over 
the preceding ten years was dissipated; and in the course 1881. 
of an equal period, the revenue settlement of the Western 
Provinces was completed upon principles equally conducive 

to the improving resources of the state and the growing 
prosperity and happiness of the people.' 

Little progress was made in the general improvement of 
criminal law and police; but a very important boon was 
conferred upon extensive portions of the Company’s terri- 
tory, and the adjacent countries, by the active and effica- 
cious measures which were pursued for the extirpation of 
the numerous and formidable gangs of depredators, known 
by the name of Thugs. These miscreants, robbers, and 
murderers, by hereditary descent, were numerously scat- 
tered through Central India, following ostensibly the 
peaccful avocations of agriculture or trade, but subsisting 
chiefly by the booty obtained from their victims, whom 
they invariably put to death by strangulation,’ beforo they 
rifled them. Quitting their homes in bands more or less 
numerous, according to the object of the expedition, and 
travelling sometimes to a considerable distance, it was 
their practice to fall in,asif by accident, with the persons 
whom they purposed to destroy ; and by a pretended 
similarity of destination as merchants, travellers, or pil- 
grims, become companions of their way — winning their 
confidence by cheerful and conciliatory manners, and by 
simulating the like apprehensions of the dangers of the 





1 Reports have been printed of the settlements of different portions, con- 
veying a great mass of curious and important information. To that upon the 
settlement of Aznngerh we have already had occagon to refer, vol. i. p. 425. 
This was concluded mn December, 1537. There are others of Agra, Cawnpore, 
Mynpuri, Muzatturnagar, Saharanpur, Etawa, ctc., completed, for the most 
part, about 1640-41. <A particular and authentic description of the whole 
settlement-process is given in a periodical work published at Meerut, the 
Meerut Universal Mayazine, vol. iv. No. 16. The communication between 
the collector and the cultivators 1s highly characteristic. See App. 1V. The 
results of the arrangement are published in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, by Col. Sykes, from official documents. The total revenue of the 
North-west Provinces, in 1816-7, was Rupees 4.03 91.527, ¢* about four millions 
sterling, being an increase on that of 1815, of 1,200,000/., while its pressure 
pon the cultivators is shown to be exceedingly light, amounting to little more 
than two Kupees, or about four shillings per head per annum.—Journal cf 
the Statistical Society of London, vol. x., p. 243. 

2 The term Thug properly denotes “‘a cheat.” In some parts of India these 
people are known by the more appropriate desicnation of Phansi-gar, the 
bearer of a noose, ‘‘phansi,” with which they strangle. 
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cuap. vi, cution of their project, a strip of cloth, or an unfolded 
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turban was suddenly thrown round the neck of the vic- 
tim, the ends of which were crossed and drawn tight by 
some of the party, while others secured the feet and 
hands, until life was extinguished. The dead body was 
then plundered of everything of value, and buried in a 
hole dug in the ground, in a place little exposed to obser- 
vation. Whatever the number of the travellers, not one 
was suffered to escape, as the Thugs took care always con- 
siderably to out-number those whom they intended to 
attack. Scouts were stationed to intercept or give notice 
of approaching passengers ; and every vestige of the deed 
of violence was carefully obliterated ; nor could the cir- 
cumstances of its perpetration be ascertained, as uo evi- 
dence was procurable, except that of the Thugs them- 
selves; and they were bound to secrecy by the most 
solemn oaths they could devise — as well as by their own 
interests —the habits of their lives, and the influence of 
a blind and mischievous superstition. 

The practice of committing murder, in the mode pur- 
sued by the Thugs, was common to a number of associa- 
tions, who, although composed of persons of different 
religions and castes, and inhabiting very distant parts of 
India, were identified as a confederacy of criminality, and 
were known to each other, wherever they met, by a sys- 
tem of secret signs, and a peculiar conventional dialect. 
The meibers of each gang were taught from their earliest 
youth, to consider the commission of murder by means of 
the noose as their hereditary calling, and to regard them- 
selves as the mere instruments of destiny, whose irresist- 
ible will was to be necessarily accomplished by them, and 
exempted them from all responsibility. The boy was at 
first employed as a scout, and not permitted to witness 
the proceedings of his seniors ; as he grew older, he was 
allowed to see and handle the corpse of the victim, and 
assist in the interment ; and when he attained manhood, 
and displayed adequate strength and resolution, he was 
intrusted with what had then become to him an object of 
ambition, the application of the noose. Previous to the 
murder, he went through a form of mysterious initiation 
by one of the elders whom he chose for his Guru or spirit- 
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ual guide. The influence of education and example were BOOK III. 
thus confirmed by a solemn rite; and the Thug proceeded cuap. v1. 
in his career with no feelings of compunction or remorse. 
Nor was he, in general, in other respects cruel or sanguin- 1881. 
ary. He looked upon the plunder of travellers as his 
professional avocation, and their murder as the necessary 
condition of his own security — sanctioned by divine in- 
dications, and the approbation of his tutelary divinity. 

Many of the Thugs, in all parts of India, were Moham- 
medans; but being wholly ignorant of the principles of 
the Koran, and having admitted Hindu castes into the 
confederacy, they had borrowed from their associates 
many of the superstitious notions of degenerate Hin- 
duism, and the especial veneration of Dovi, Durga, or 
Bhavani, the bride of Siva, under one or other of those 
terrific forms which, according to the Pauranic legends, 
she assumed for the destruction of malevolent spirits, but 
iu which she is now held by popular credulity to be the 
particular patroness of all vagabonds, and thieves, and 
murderers. In common with Hindus of all classes, the 
Thugs attached great significance to signs and omens ; the 
appearance of birds, beasts, or reptiles, the cries they 
uttered, the direction in which they accompanied or 
crossed the path—and similar accidents which they, how- 
ever, were singular in ascribing to the immediate infiu- 
ence of Devi, and interpreting as indications of her 
pleasure with regard to the prosecution of their enter- 
prises. The omens were so numerous, that a right 
knowledge of them was difficult to be acquired ; and to a 
mistaken interpretation the Thugs ascribed any disap- 
pointinent or calamity that might befall them. Desides 
observing the usual Hindu festivals of which Durga or 
Kali is the presiding goddess, and occasionally presenting 





1% A Thog leader, of most polished manners and great eloquence, being 
asked one day, in my presence, by a native gentleman, whether he never felt 
compunction in murdering innocent people, replied with a smile, ‘ Does any 
man feel compunction in following his trade, and are not all our trades 
assigned us by Providence ?’ The native gentleman said— How many people 
have you killed with your own hands in the course of your life?’ ‘I have 
killed none.’ ‘Have you not just been describing to me a number of mtr- 
ders?’ ‘ Yes, but do you suppose I could have committed them? Is any man 
killed from man’s killing?’ Is it not the hand of God that kills him, and are 
we not instruments in the band of (i041 2?'”—Sleeman, Ramsiana, voce Bhur- 
tote. The doctrine {3 gennine Hinduism, under-tanding by the term God— 
Time or Destiny — or, rather, the inevitable consequences of pre-existence 
manifested in a present life, wh.ch is what the Hindus mean by destiny. 
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BOOK Ill. offerings at her most celebrated temples,' the priests of 
cHar. vi, which were sometimes connected with the gangs, the 
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Thugs solemnised special feasts in her honour, and pre- 
sented to her goats, rice, fruits, and spirits; and after 
every murder it was their invariable custom to offer to 
her, with due ceremony, a piece of silver and a quantity 
of molasses, of which latter those only of the party who 
had previously applied the fatal noose were permitted to 
participate. The credulity with which the Thugs trusted 
in the peculiar favour of the goddess was unbounded ; and 
to her displeasure were attributed the apprehension and 
punishment of their leaders by the officers of the British 
Government. 

- According to their own traditions, the different clans of 
Thugs sprang originally from seven tribes, who were all of 
the Mohammedan faith, in the vicinity of Delhi. They 
were clislodged from their haunts as recently as the seven- 
teenth century, and had since spread throughout Central 
India, and penetrated to the Dekhin. The majority are 
still Mohammedans; but there are also among them low 
caste Hindus, and it is obvious that the former have 
borrowed their superstitions from the latter. The employ- 
ment of the noose as an offensive weapon in war, and an 
instrument of punishment in peace, is of remote antiquity, 
and was common among both the ancient Persians and the 
Hindus? The existence of a sct of murderers by whom 
it was used, was known to early travellers in India. As 
results from the tradition of their dispersion, the native 
princes sometimes inflicted on them the punishment they 


1 Especially at Kalighat, at Calcutta, and Vindhya-vasini, near Mirzapur. 
The latter is the favorite resort of all the miscreants of the western provinces. 
It was visited by the author, in 1520, and presented an extraordinary assem- 
blage of inost atrocious-looking vagabonds. 

2 A tribe, that of the Sagartu, is noticed by Herodotus, as using the noose 
in battle, and the use continued to be famihar to the Persians to the 10th 
century, as it is frequently made mention of by Firdausi, as—‘“ He threw the 
well-twisted Kamand (noose, or lasso), and Lound them fast upon the spot ;” 
and “when the hamand was cast from the hand of Rustam, the diuademed 
head was caught in the coil.” The Pasa, or noose, although most appropriate 
to the Hindu divinity of the ocean, Varuna, is borne by several others, as by 
Yama, the regent of death, by Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa, and the goddess Devi; it 
also appears us an implement of war among the mystical weapons, with which 
Rama Was equipped by Viswamitra — “I give thee the noose of Dharma, and 
also the noose-weapon of Kala, difficult to be resisted—and likewise tho 
highly-venerated noose of Varuna.” — Ramayana, Booki., chap. 30. The 
ease in India of robbers who murdered by strangling, is mentioned by 

avernier. 
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deserved, but the subordinate chiefs and the officers of the BOOK IIL 
states of Western India, commonly connived at their crap. v1. 
crimes, and allowed them to settle within their jurisdic- 
tion, in consideration of sharing in their spoils, and on 1881. 
condition that they should not follow their nefarious prac- 
tices in the districts which they inhabited. With the 
transfer of the country to the British Government, and 
the extension of its influence, there was an end of conni- 
vance ; and as soon as the nature of their organisation was 
understood, active measures were instituted against the 
Thugs. In the Mysore country, many were apprehended 
as early as 1799; and in 1807, others were secured and 
punished, in the district of Chitur. The territories ob- 
tained from the Nawab Vizir, were found to swarm with 
these and other murderous bands, and many individuals 
were brought before the Courts of criminal justice, by 
which a considerable number were sentenced to imprison- 
ment or death, and the gangs were, in consequence, much 
reduced in strength; and many were intimidated into 
emigration from the Company’s districts. The anarchy 
that prevailed in Malwa and Rajputana, attracted them to 
that quarter; and the restoration of order slowly and 
imperfectly attained, afforded them for a while a rich field 
for their atrocious depredations. The active pursuit of 
the Company’s Government followed upon their fool steps. 
The services of the Gwalior contingent horse were directed 
against them by order of the Marquis of Hastings, although 
probably with little benefit. In 1820, a large gang was 
apprehended in the valley of the Nerbudda by General 
Adams. In 1823, a still larger body, amounting to one 
hundred and fifteen, was arrested by Mr. Molony, in the 
same valley, on their return from the Dekhin; and a 
numerous gang was secured in the same locality by Major 
Wardlaw. In the two last instances, the prisoners were 
convicted ; in the first, they escaped; and in the trials 
before the judges in the provinces where the regulations 
prevailed, the forms of the criminal courts, and the pro- 
visions of the Mohammedan law, were too often favourable 
to the acquittal of the culprits. Although checked, there- 
fore, the crime was nowhere extirpated; and the Thugs, 
protected by the corruption of the petty landholders, and 
native revenue and police officers, and by the reluctance of 
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BOOK II. the natives to appear as accusers before the Company's 
CHAP. v1. courts, continued for a season to pursue their murderous 
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practices with comparative impunity. In 1829, arrange- 
ments were made under the orders of the Government for 
their more effectual suppression, particularly in the Saugar 
and Nerbudda territories, where they most abounded. 
The Political Commissioner, in charge of the districts, Mr. 
F. C. Smith, who, in his judicial capacity, had manifested 
great activity and vigour in bringing these malefactors to 
punishment, was invested with full powers to subject the 
Thugs who were apprehended, to summary trial and con- 
viction upon the evidence of accomplices ; and an officer 
equally distinguished for his successful cxertions and 
familiarity with the duty, Major Sleeman, was appointed 
under him Commissioner for the suppression of the crime, 
having the especial duty of superintending the operations 
of the arrest of the Thug gangs, and collecting the evidence 
for the cases in which they were to be committed for trial. 
At a subsequent date,! several other officers were charged 
with a similar superintendence, in subordination to the 
General Superintendent, for conducting the operations 
south of the Nerbudda, those between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and those in Rajputana, Malwa, and the Delhi 
territories, or In communication and under the orders of 
the Residents at Hydcrabad and Lucknow. Such were the 
efficiency of the system, and the activity of the superin- 
tendents, supported by the concurrent exertions of the 
political functionaries in Hindustan, that, in the course of 
pix years, from 1830 to 1835, two thousand Thugs had been 
arrested and tried at Indore, Hyderabad, Saugar, and Jub- 
bulpore, of whom about fifteen hundred were convicted 
and sentenced cither to death, transportation, or imprison- 
ment. Many died in confinement: a number were pardoned 
in consideration of the value of their evidence, but their 
character with their confederates was destroyed ; and the 
consequence was, the reduction of the gangs to a few scat- 
tered and intimidated individuals who had contrived to 
elude the pursuit of justice. That the crime is wholly 
extirpated, is scarcely to be hoped; but its commission 
has become infrequent; and peaceable travellers and 


1 Resolution of the Government of India, Jan. 7, 1835.— Monthly Asiatic 
Journal, from the Government Gazette, yol. xvil. p. 124. 
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traders have of late years pursued their way along the BOOK III. 
roads of Central India, without dread of falling a prey to cuap. v1. 
the insidious arts and murderous practices of men more 
merciless and destructive than the savage denizens of the 1885. 
adjacent forests.' 

The efforts made in the territories more favourably 
circumstanced, to promote the advance of useful knowledge, 
received from the Governor-General the most solicitous 
encouragement ; and considerable progress was made under 
his auspices, in the multiplication of educational establish- 
ments, and the cultivation of the English language and 
literature. English classes or seminarics were instituted at 
several of the principal stations in the Upper Provinces, as 
well as in Bengal; while at the saine time the system of 
native study pursued at the colleges exclusively appro- 
priated to the education of Hindus and Mohammedans, 
was diligently superintended and improved, and was in the 
course of being rendered co-operative in the dissemination 
of sound knowledge, by providing instructors qualified to 
enrich their own literature through the medium of trans- 
lations from the English language. Influenced, however 
by the examples of extraordinary progress in English made 
at, Calcutta, under peculiarly favourable circumstances, and 
misled by advisers, who had no knowledge of India, or its 
people, beyond a limited intercourse with the Anglicised 
portion of the inhabitants of the metropolis, Lord W. 
Bentinck, shortly before his departure, adopted the notion 
that English might be made the sole channel of instrue- 
tion ; and resolved, that all the funds appropriated to the 
purposes of education should be employed in imparting to 
the native population a knowledge of Euglish literature 
and science through the medium of the English language. 

In order to carry this resolution into effect, the endow- 





1 Most of the chief peculiarities of these gangs were described several years 
ago by Dr. Sherwood, of the Madras service, by whom an article “On the 
Murderers called Phansigars,” was published in the 13th volume of the Asiatic 
Pesearches, Calcutta, 1820. A supplementary notice of the Thugs, and other 
predatory clans in the Ceded Provinces, was extracted from the official report 
of the Superintendent of Police tor the Western Provinces, dated in 1816. The 
latest authentic information is furnished by Colonel Sleeman, in his Ramasi- 
ana; or, Vocabulary of the Slang Dialect of the Thugs: with an Introduction 
and Appendix descriptive of their practices, and containing reports of pro- 
ceedings on their trials. Calcutta, 1836. And in his Report on the Depreda- 
tions of the Thug Gangs from 1836-7 to 1839. Calcutta, 1840. 

2 Resolution of Government, 7th March, 1835. Appendix, Report of Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction for 1836. Calcutta, 1836. 
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BOOK III. ments heretofore granted to the students of the native 
oar. vi, colleges were to be resumed, and the colleges themselves 
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were to be abolished upon the dimunition of the number 
of students, which was effectually provided for by de- 
priving them of their principal and often only means of 
prosecuting their studies. In this exclusive encouragement 
of the study of English, the circumstances of the great 
body of the people were wholly disregarded. In Calcutta, 
where a considerable portion of the more respectable in- 
habitants were in constant and intimate association with 
Englishmen of every degree, and where numbers found 
employment in public or private offices, there were both 
an extensive want of the language and abundant facilities 
and ample leisure for its acquirement. Beyond Calcutta 
the accomplishinent was of no practical usefulness, and no 
inducement existed to engage in a necessarily long and 
arduous course of study. It was, therefore, evidently im- 
possible that it should be cultivated to any extent; and 
all atten:pts to introduce it universally, could be attended 
with but imperfect success. The great truth was also 
werlooked, that a national literature can only co-exist 
with a national Janguage ; and that as long as knowledge 
is restricted to a foreign garb, it can be the property only 
of the few who can command leisure and opportunity for 
its attainment. It was obvious that a language so difficult 
as English, and so utterly discordant with every Indian 
dialect, could never become the universal medium of in- 
struction; and that, even if it should be extensively 
studicd, which, beyond certain narrow limits, was highly 
improbable, it would constitute the literature of a class— 
never that of the people. The means of improving the 
spoken dialects, and fitting them to become the vehicles of 
sound instruction, were at hand in the languages considered 
classical by Hindus and Mohammedans, the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, and through them an easy passage might be fuund 
for the infusion of European thought into vernacular 
expression ; but whether they were to be employed as had 
previously been done in accomplishing the object, or 
whether it might be more expedient to attempt the lite- 
rary use of the spoken languages at once, it was undeniable 
that the exclusive encouragement of English was unjust 
to the native literary classes, and was of no benefit to the 
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bulk of the population. The better judgment of Lord W. BOOK III. 
Bentinck’s successor, Lord Auckland, while it gave the cuap, v1. 
most liberal encouragement to the extension of English 
study, rescued the native colleges from the misappropria- 1889. 
tion of the funds specially assigned to them; and bya 
liberal distribution of scholarships to all the seminaries 
alike, remedied in some degree, the discontinuance of the 
subsistence-allowances, on which most of the students, like 
the poor scholars of the middle ages in Europe, had been 
accustomed, under all previous rule, Hindu, Mohammedan 
or Christian, to depend.! 

A new and important era in the communication between 
the East and West, dates from the period of Lord W. 
Bentinck’s administration; when the powers of steam 
were first applied to contract the interval which divides 
Great Britain from British India. The result of the first 
trial, in which a vessel, the Enterprise, depending partly 
upon steam and partly upon sails, followed the usual route 
round the Cape of Good Hope, was not encouraging, as 
little saving of time was effected? An attempt was mado 
to open a route by the Euphrates, and thence down the 
Persian Gulf to Bombay ; but this was undertaken upon 
most inaccurate views of the capahilities of the river, and 
the lawless condition of the Arab tribes upon its borders, 
The project after an unprofitable expenditure of time and 
money, was not persisted in, The more feasible route was 
soon ascertained to be that by the Red Sea, from the 
several Presidencies to Suez, and across the isthmus to 
Alexandria. The first voyage was made by the Hugh 
Lindsay from Bombay, which she left on the 20th of March, 
1830. She arrived at Suez on the 22nd of April; being 
thirty-two days on the passage. In her next voyage, in 
December of the same year, the time was diminished to 
twenty-two days. Subsequently other voyages succeeded, 
which established the practicability of the route, the pos- 





' Minute of the Right Honourable the Governor-General, Nov. 24th, 1839. 
App. Report General Committee of Public Instruction, 1439-1840. The 
latest reports from the North-Western Provinces show, that the demand 
for the English language 1s extremely limited; while that for useful know- 
ledge. diffused through numerous publications in the spoken languages, is 
rapidly augmenting. 

2 The Lnterprise sailed from Falmouth on the 16th of August, 1525, and 
arrived at Diamond Harbour, 7th December; having been, therefore, more 
than three months on the voyage. 
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BOOK III. sibility of navigating the Red Sea throughout the year, and 
cuap. vi. the probability of accelerated despatch.! It only remained, 
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therefore, to complete the line of communication, by pro- 
viding for the voyage between Egypt and England ; and 
this was accomplished by arrangements concluded between 
the East India Company and His Majesty’s Government, 
upon the recommendation of a select committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1834 to investigate the 
subject. Those arrangements have since been perfected 
and the communication between regions separated by a 
fourth of a circumference of the globe, requires now a 
smaller number of weeks than it formerly did of months 
for its accomplishment.? 

The augmentation of the commerce of British India, 
which had at first ensued upon the removal of all restric- 
tions upon private trade, had not latterly indicated any 
disposition to advance; and the value of both exports 
and imports in the last year of Lord W. Bentinck’s 
government, fell considerably short of that of the first 
year of his predecessor's administration’ This was 
partly ascribable to the reduced prices of the principal 
articles of the commerce with Great Britain, particu- 
larly cotton goods, in which a larger quantity represented 
a sinaller sum. It was partly owing also to the shock 


1 In 1836, the Government of Bon:bay congratulates the Court upon the 
arrival of despatclics from London im fifty-eight, forty-five, and sixty-four 
days. Report of Committee, 1837. Statement of Sir J. Hobhouse, Later 
years have witnessed their conveyance in half the time. 

2 Reports of Select Committees of the House of Commons on Steam Com- 
munications with India, 1834 and 1837. Lord W. Bentinck presided on the 
latter occasiun, and was cxamined as a witness, It may be doubted if the 
advantages he so sanguinely anticipated have veen, or ever will be, realised. 
“Tt is,” he observes, “ through the means of 1, quite safe and frequent com- 
munication between all India and England, that the natives of India in person 
will be enabled to bring their complaints and grievances betore the authorities 
and the country; that large numbers of disinterested travelers will have it 
in their power to report to their country at home, the nature and circum- 
stances of this distant portion of the empire. The result, I hope, will be to 
rouse the shameful apathy and indifference of Great Britain to the concerns 
of India; and by thus bringing the eye of the British public to bear upon 
India, 1¢ may be hoped that the desired amelioration may be accomplished." 
Report, Steam Committee of House of Commons, p. 190. 

5 The value of the trade of the three Presidencies at the several periods, 


‘was as follows :— 
Imports. Exports. Total. 
1822-3 = -  £8,600,000 10,690,000 19,290,600 
1834-5 - - 7,654,000 9,675,000 17,329,000 
Less = = £546,000 1,015,000 1,961,000 
MSS. Returns. 
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which credit received in the beginning of 1833, when all BOOK IIL 
the oldest established commercial houses in Calcutta crap. vi. 
became suddenly insolvent to an enormous extent. These 
firms, not more than five in number, had been settled for 1885. 
more than half a century in Bengal, and, under the wing 
of the East India Company’s monopoly, had appropriated 
almost exclusively that portion of the trade with the 
countries of the East, or with the United Kingdom, which 
the Company relinquished to private enterprise. Under 
this system they enjoyed security and prosperity, and the 
unbounded confidence of both natives and Europeans. 
With the usual short-sightedness of commercial insatia- 
bility, they nevertheless joined in the clamour against the 
East India Company's exclusive privileges, and contributed 
essentially to their abolition. But with the opening of 
the trade, started up a host of competitors, diverting no 
inconsiderable portion of their profits, and provoking 
them to emulative and fatal speculation. The conse- 
quences were their downfall ; the ruin of thousands whom 
their long-recognised stability had tempted to cutrust 
them with their fortunes ; and a check to the commercial 
prosperity of Calcutta, and an injury to its mercantile 
credit from which it was slow to recover. The mischief 
was, In some degree, aggravated by the financial measures 
of the Government. 

Encouraged by the success which had attended the re- 
duction of the rates of interest from the higher proportions 
which had previously prevailed, to the more moderate rate 
of five per cent., and being in possession of a superabun- 
dance of cash, the Government of Bengal made an 
attempt, in ]1&24, about the beginning of the Burma war, 
to carry the reduction still further, and opened a loan at 
four per cent. per annum. It was soon found, however, 
that the growing wants of the state were not likely to be 
supplied on terms so inferior to the market value of 
money; and in the following year, the rate of five per 
cent. was reverted to with the permission to holders of 
the four per cent. securities to transfer them to the new 
loan. The interest was also made payable by bills on 
Europe, and above ten millions were readily raised upon 
these conditions. After the close of the Burma war, and 
the intermission of the heavy demands on the treasury, 
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BOOK III. the attempt to force the rate of four per cent. upon the 
ouaP. vi. public creditors was repeated in 1828-9, but this was 
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equally unsuccessful. In the year ensuing, five per cent. 
was the rate offered upon a new loan; but this was also a 
failure, as the interest was made payable only in cash, and 
no part of it was realisable by bills on the Court in favour 
of residents in Europe. As the larger proportion of the cre- 
ditors consisted of the servants of the Company, who had 
either returned to Europe or looked forward tosuch areturn, 
these reiterated attempts to get rid of the most conve- 
nient means of remitting the interest of their accumula- 
tions filled them with alarm, and induced a considerable 
number to accede to the offer of a four per cent. loan, 
with bills on the Court for the interest in favour of resi- 
dents in Europe. At the same time arrangements were 
made for paying off the first five per cent. loan and por- 
tions of the second; and the holders of those loans sub- 
mitted, therefore, to the diminution of the rate of interest, 
and subscribed to the four per cent. loan to the extent of 
nearly ten millions. Many, however, rather than accede to 
a rate which was evidently premature, and which was 
certain to end in the depreciation of the principal, handed 
over their property to the houses of business, and were 
consequently involved in their ruin. The Government 
benefited by the alarm which was thus created, and opened 
a fourth four per cent. loan in 1834—while in 1835 the 
instructions from England, consequent upon the provisions 
of the new Charter, put a final term to the only 6 per 
cent. loan still outstanding, partly by its discharge, and 
partly by its transference to a remittable loan, at 5 per 
cent. not redeemable, before the expiration of the period 
of twenty years, for which the administration of India had 
been continued to the East India Company. The full 
effect of those measures was not felt until the succeeding 
year; but in 1635-6, an important relief was afforded to 
the finances of India by an actual reduction of both the 
principal and interest of the public debt ;' and a further 


! The principal of the Registered Debt in India, on the 30th April, 1823, 
was called 22,983,0007.; on the 30th April, 1829, 1t had risen to 20,188,0002. ; 
on the 30th April, 1836, it was 26,.947,000/. The annual amount of interest at 
these several dates wan 1,540,0002., 1,958,0007, and 1,426,000/.; showing, 
therefore, a reduction of 632,000/. from the second, and 111,000/. from the first, 
although the principal was of higher amount.—Annual Account ot the Terri- 
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prospective improvement was anticipated, from the BOOK III. 
altered relation between the charges and the receipts, by cHar. v1. 
which the latter considerably exceeded the former, and 
afforded a surplus more than sufficient to cover the terri- 
torial expenses, incurred in England. The embarrassments 
consequent upon the Burma war were thus to a great 
degree surmounted, and the finances of the British Indian 
Empire were placed by the economical arrangements of 
the Governor-General, once more in that condition of 
prosperity, which they may be calculated to preserve, as 
long as the maintenance of tranquillity obviates occasion 
for extraordinary expenditure.’ 
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torial Revenues and disbursements of the East India Company; also, state- 
ments of Revenue and Charges, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
i2th August, 1842. In these Statements, as compared with all preceding 
accounts, a very material reduction has apparently taken place; as, for 
instance, in the amount of the Registered Debt for 1829, which 1s stated by the 
Commuttce of the lLouse of Commons of 1832, to be £39,378,000, or nine 
millions more than is specified above. The greater part of this seeming difier- 
ence arises from a different calculation of the valne of the Rupee in eachauge. 
In the aceounts prepared fur Parliament, subsequently to 1830, the computa- 
tion of the value of the Sicca rupee in pounds sterling, through the medium 
of the current rupee, was discarded, and an apparent dimimnation of the 
revenues and charves to the extent of 16 per cent. consequently tukes place— 
the diecca rupee being at once rated at two shillings. 

1 The correction, explained in the preceeding note, as applied to the whole 
of the statements and revenues and charges from Ih14-15 to 1839, was 
aubmitted to the Honse of Commons, 24th Angust, 1812—from which 
qocument the followmg comparison iy derived of the three periods of 1823, 

829, and 1836:— 





1$23. 1829. 1836. 


a ee) ae OR 


Revenues ......| 19,645,000 19,486,000 19,543,000 























Charves.. ..... 16,986,000 14,041,000 15,991,000 
Surplus Revenue 2,659,000 945,000 3,992,000 
Home Charges .. 2,306,000 1,906,000 2,110,000 
Deficit. «42.203 £ 147,000 # 1,021,000 £ 1,442,000 Surplus. 





providing therefore fully for all territorial disbursements in Ungland. 

Some apprehension was excited by a slight decline of the land-revenue 
between 631-2, and 1833-4; but the depression was only temporary, accord- 
ing to the following statements of the average land-revenucs of those three 
years, with the preceding and three succceding years — 


Land Revenue. Bengal. Madras. Bombay. Total. 





From 1828-9 to 1830-1, | £6,786,000 | 2,963,000 | 1361,000 | 11,080,000 
© 1§31-2 to 1833-4,| 6,575,000 | 2,757.000 | 1,348,000 | 10,640,000 
‘¢ 1834-5 to 1836-7,| 7,040,000 | 2,859,000 | 1,515,000 | 11,414,000 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Internal Occurrences, — occasional Disturbances,— Tumult 
raised by Mohammedan Fanatics near Calcutta, — sup- 
pressed. — Troubles on the Eastern Frontier.— Asam, 
— Incursions of Singphos. — Kasya Hills, — Murder of 
Lneutenants Bedingfield and Burlton,—desultory Hos- 
tilities, — Submission of the Chiefs, — Surrender of 
Raja Tirath Sing, — imprisoned for Life, — succeeded 
by Raja Sing,— Agreement with him.— Kachar,— As- 
sussination of the Ruja,—annexed to the British Pro- 
vincer.— Jyntia,— British Subjects sacrificed, — Land 
sequestrated, — Itaja pensioned. — Tenascrim, — Insur- 
rection at Tuvoy and Mergui, — defeated. — Malacca,— 
Demands on the Punghulu of Naning resisted,— deposed 
from his Office, — Detachment sent against him, — de- 
feated, — Reinforcements sent from Madras, — opposed 
by the Maluys,— advance to Tabo.— The Panghulu 
flies, — svrrenders himself, — Naning annexed to Ma- 
lacca, — Disturbances on the Western Frontier. — Sanb- 
halpur, — Kole Insurrection in Chota-nagpur— Bomang- 
hati. — Burrabhiim. — South Western Frontier Provinces 
placed under a Commission. — Troubles in the Northern 
Circars and at Kemedi quieted. —Stute of Mysore,— 
Misgovernment of the Raja,— popular Insurrections. -— 
Raju deposed.— Mysore governed by a Commissioner. — 
Visit of Governor-General to the Madras Presidency.— 
Affairs of Coorg.— Cruelty of the Raja,— Enmity to 
the British— Treacherous Designs,— declared an Enemy. 
— Invasion of Coorg in Four Divisions,— Advance of 
the Furst and Second to Madhulhaiva,——the Third re- 
pulsed, — the Fourth obliged to retire, — the Raja sur- 
renders, — sent a Prisoner to Bangalore,—the Province 
annexed to the British Government.— The Govrernor- 
General in the Nilgerhi Hills. — First Council of India. 
— Change of System proclaimed. — Return of Governor- 
General to Bengal. 


BOOK 1. A LTHOUGH the progress of legislature and domestic 
CHAP. VII. improvement, which has been described, was undis- 
turbed by any interruption of internal tranquillity of a 
1885. serious nature, yet occasional demonstrations of turbu- 
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lence and disaffection took place in the interval, which BOOK JIL. 
merit notice as characteristic of the temper and feelings cmar. yu. 


of the people, and as illustrative of the advantage of 
treating them with due consideration, while vigorously 
repressing any attempt to throw off the restraints which 
are imposed by all civilised governments upon the passions 
of the multitude. 

The chief seats of the disturbances in question were 
tho recently acquired provinces on the eastern and western 
frontiers, inhabited by races little halituated to legitimate 
control: but, in one instance, the immediate vicinity of 
Calcutta was alarmed by the unusual occurrence of a 
tumult, which was not put down without the employment 
of military force. We have alrcady had occasion to ad- 
vert to the rise of a fanatical sect among the Moham- 
medans, originating with Syed Ahmed: the professed 
object of which was to restore Mohammedanism to its 
original simplicity, and to purify it from the corruptions 
which had sprung up in India through the practices of 
the Shiahs, or followers of Ali; or which had been bor- 
rowed from the idolatrous ceremonies of the indus. 
Islam and Kafir, according to the phraseology of the 
disciples of Syed Ahmed, had become mixed together 
like Khichri (a dish of pulse and rice), and it was their 
aim to get rid of the extraneous defilement. They pro- 
hibited accordingly the Slua celebration of the Moharrau. 
when prayers are real in commemoration of the death 
of the Khalif Ali and his sons, and Tazias or represen- 
tations of their tombs are carried in procession. To de- 
molish a Tazia was, they asserted, ay ineritorions an act 
as io break an idol. They denounced also the prevalent 
cusium of going in pilgrimage to the tombs of certain 
reputed prophets and saints, of offering prayers to them, 
and making presents at their shrines, and soliciting their 
intercession for the obtaining of }lessings, or the averting 
of misfortune ; such vicarious dependence being, in their 
doctrine, an impugnment uf the unity of God, and the 
most reprehensible blasphemy. Various other popular 
usages, evidently tinctured by Hinduism, were equally 
condemned. This interference with long cherished abuses, 
the affectation by these puritans of greater sanctity, and 
the contumely which they displayed towards all, except 
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BOOK III. those of their own persuasion, excited the resentment and 
CHAP. VIL. provoked the recrimination of both Mohammedans and 
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Hindus. A community of the reformers was settled in 
the vicinity of Baraset, in Lower Bengal, and by their 
pretensions and denunciations, aroused the indignation of 
the other Mohammedan inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
who carried their complaints to the Hindu Zemindar, on 
whose estate both parties resided. Taking part with the 
complainants, the Zemindar imposed fines upon the 
sectaries, and encouraged their opponents and his per- 
sonal retainers to treat them with ridicule and insult. 
They represented their grievances to the magistrate ; but 
redress being delayed beyond their endurance, they took 
the law into their own hands, assembled in arms in con- 
siderable numbers, under the leading of one Titu Miya, 
a fakir, who inculcated the doctrines of Syed Ahmed, and 
commenced a religious warfare against their Hindu neigh- 
bours, by destroying a temple, and killing a cow. From 
this they proceeded to acts of aggravated violence, com- 
pelling all the villagers to profess adherence to their 
religious creed, and forcing the Brahmins especially to 
repeat the Mohammedan formula of faith, and to swallow 
beef. In proportion as they collected numbers, they 
increased in audacity, plundered and burnt the villages 
and factories in the neighbourhood, and put to death all 
who were in any way obnoxious to them, or who ven- 
tured to offer resistance. Two attempts to suppress the 
disturbance by the civil powcr were unsuccessful; and, 
on the second occasion, the magistrate and his party were 
discomfited by an overwhelming multitude, and were 
obliged to seck safety by a precipitate retreat. The chief 
native officer of police was overtaken and murdered. 
Several of the insurgents were also killed, but they re- 
mained masters of the field; and continued for some 
days to spread terror and devastation through the 
district. Troops were ordered against them. The 1ith 
and 48th Regiments of N.1., with guns, and a party of 
Horse, marched from Barackpore and Dum-dum, and came 
up with them at Hugli. They were at first boldly re- 
sisted in the open plain. A few rounds of grape, how- 
ever, drove the insurgents to take shelter in a stockade, 
where they maintained themselves resolutely against the 
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troops. The post was carried after about an hour's fight- BOOK III. 
ing, with the loss of seventeen, or eighteen Sipahis; but crap. vu. 


about a hundred of the fanatics were killed, and two 
hundred and fifty were taken prisoners. The remainder 
dispersed: parties of them occasionally made their ap- 
pearance in the lower parts of Bengal, but they never 
again collected in force, nor hazarded a conflict with the 
authorities. The doctrines which they thus endeavoured 
to disseminate at the point of the sword, have still their 
votaries among the educated Mohammedans of India, 
whose bigotry has rather augmented than decreased with 
the extension of liberal opinions among the Hindus; but 
the rigorous puritanism of Syed Ahmed is too repugnant 
to the tastes and habits of the lower orders of Indian 
Mohammedans, ever to exercise over them any wide or 
permanent influence. 

The troubles on the eastern frontier extended at inter- 
vals throughout the whole boundary, from Asam to tho 
Peninsula of Malacca, but were entirely of local operation, 
and were suppressed without much difficulty. A Singpho 
chief, in the commencement of 1830), crossed the moun- 
tains separating Asam from Hookong, and being joined by 
the Gaums, or head-men of the Latora and Tegapani 
villages, who had previously professed allegiance*to the 
British Government, attempted to surprise Sadiya, the 
most eastern station in that quarter. Their united force 
amounted to about three thousand, of whom not more 
than two hurdred were provided with musquets; the rest 
being armed with spears and heavy swords. Plunder and 
the carrying off of the Asamese as slaves, appeared to be 
the only incentives of the inroad. It was promptly re- 
pelled. The political agent, Captain Neufville, having 
assemble a small party of the Asam Light Infantry, and 
about two hundred of the militia of the Khamti and 
Moamaria tribes, attacked the marauders at Latao, on the 
Tonga River, and, after a short action, put them to flight. 
They fell back to Latora, where they stockaded themselves. 
Having been joined by a reinforcement of tho Asam In- 
fantry, and the contingent of the Gaums who remained 
faithful, one division, under a native officer, Subahdar 
Zalim Sing, was sent to take the stockades in rear, while 
another, under the political agent, threatened them from 
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BOOK IIL the front. As soon as Zalim Sing made his appearance, 
cHar. vii, the enemy, after firing a few shots, abandoned their works 
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and fled to the hills, over which they were driven, with 
some loss, into the Burma boundary. Advantage was 
taken of their incursion, by a body of disaffected Asamese, 
to attack the small British party at Rungpore ; but timely 
intimation of their purpose having been received, they 
were repulsed and pursued into the thickets.1 These 
checks were insufficient to deter the Singphos from renew- 
ing their incursions, although attended with repeated 
discomfiture ; and the eastern frontier of Upper Asam can 
scarcely yet be regarded as secure. To put a stop to the 
petty insurrections of the Asamese, instigated chiefly by 
individuals who had held authority under the former 
native Government, it was determined to effect a partial 
restoration of the latter. A tract situated in Central 
Asam was, in consequenee, assigned in sovereignty to 
Purandhar Sing, who, as we have scen, was for a season 
Raja of Asam, upon conditlon of subordination to the Bri- 
tish Government, and payment of an annual tribute. 
Disturbances of a more serious character broke out in 
the Kasya hills. The village of Nanklao, about half-way 
between Sylhet and Asam, had been obtained from Tirat 
Sing, who was considered as the chief of the Kasyas, by 
an amicable cession; and was intended to be converted into 
a sanatory station for European invalids, being situated at 
an elevation of above five thousand feet above the sea, 
and enjoying a cool and salubrious climate. In April, 
1829, the village was suddenly surounded by a number of 
armed hill-men, headed by Tirat Sing and other chiefs ; 
and Lieutenant Bedingtield, who, with Lieutenant Burlton 
and Mr. Bowman, was resident in the place, was invited 
to a conference. As soon as he presented himself, he was 
attacked and murdered. Lieutenant Burlton and his 
companion, with four Sipahis, defended themselves in the 
house they occupied, till night ; and next morning endea- 
voured to retreat towards Asam. The party made good 
their retreat till evening, but were then overpowered and 
murdered. One of the Sipahis alone escaped. The causes 
of this violence were for some time unascertained ; but it 
appeared to have originated in the dissatisfaction of the 
1 Sketches of Asam, p. 64. 
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chiefs with the arrangement into which Tirat Sing had BOOK III. 
entered with the Political Agent, acknowledging the su- cHap. vir. 
premacy of the British Government, and assenting to the 
formation of roads and stations. He had been treated 
with as the Raja of the country; but this was an error, 
as he was only one of an oligarchy of petty chiefs of equal 
authority : and to pacify their indignation at the powers 
he had assumed, he joined in the outrage committed at 
Nanklao. The presence of Europeans, and their transit 
through the hills, were exceedingly distasteful to all classes ; 
and the feeling was said to be aggravated by the extortion 
and insolence of the native subordinate officers in their 
treatment of the Kasyas, whom they forcibly compelled to 
assist in the labour of making roads and constructing 
cantonments.' So barbarous a mode of expressing their 
resentment necessarily required retribution ; and detach- 
ments were sent from Sylhet to punish the offenders. 
Whenever the troops came in contact with the moun- 
taineers, the latter were easily overthrown and scattered ; 
but the nature of the country protected them from any 
decisive infliction, and enabled them to prolong the con- 
test. A harassing series of predatory attacks upon the 
frontier villages of Sylhet and Asam was carried on by 
the Kasyas through the three succeeding years; and were 
retaliated by the destruction of their villages by detach- 
ments which penetrated into the thickets. The chiefs 
were ut last weary of the struggle; and by the end of 
1832, most of them had entered into engagements acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Company, and ceding the 
tracts which were required for the communication between 
Sylhet and Asam, notwithstanding their repugnance to 
the cession. Those who had taken part with Tirat Sing, 
submitted to pay a pecuniary fine for having assisted him; 
but they declined to aid in his apprehension; and the 
condition was not insisted on. In the beginning of the 
following year, however, the Raja gave himself up, only 





1 According to Captain Pemberton, the murders of Nanklao were supposed 
to have been caused by the speech of a Bengali Chaprasi, who, in a dispute 
with the Kasyas, threatened them with Mr. Scott’s vengeance; and told 
them that they were to be subjected to the same taxation as was levied on the 
inhabitants of the plains. Although wholly false, the threat excited the 
alarm, and roused the indignation of the mountaineers, already excited by the 
insolent demeanour and abuse of the subordinate native agents who had 
accompanied Mr. Scott into the hills.-Report on the Eastern Frontier, p. 223. 
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BOOK III, stipulating that his life should not be forfeited. He was 
CHAP. viI. sent as a state prisoner to Dacca. Raja Sing, his nephew, 
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a lad of fourteen, was acknowledged as his successor by the 
Kasyas ; and the district of Nanklao was restored to him 
by the British Government, on condition of its right being 
admitted to make roads through the hills between Asam 
and Sylhet, and to construct stations, and guard and post- 
houses along the line of road; and the Raja promised to 
supply workmen and materials for constructing the roads 
and keeping them in repair, on being paid for the same; 
to furnish grazing land for as many cattle as the Govern- 
ment should deem it necessary to keep on the hills; to 
arrest and hand over to the British authorities any person 
who might have committed any offence within the limits 
of a Biitish post, and endeavoured to abscond; and to 
submit to payment of a fine for breach of any of the con- 
ditions of the engagement. These measures, and an 
improved appreciation of the advantages of civilised inter- 
course have since allayed the jealousy of the Kasyas, and 
secured a free communication across the hills between 
Asam and the lower provinces of Bengal. } 

The authority of the British Government was still more 
decidedly established in the contiguous provinces of Jyntia 
and Kachar, chiefly through the folly and criminality of 
their native rulers. In the latter, the Raja, Govind 
Chandra, who had been restored to his authority after 
the Burma war, was murdered, in the beginning of 1830, 
by his own guard. He had made himself obnoxious to his 
people, by his preference of Mohammedans and Bengali 
Hindus in the conduct of public business, and by the 
extortion which he practised through their agency. His 
murder was not, however, exclusively ascribable to this 
cause; and although positive proof of his guilt could not 
be adduced, there was no doubt that Gambhir Sing, the 
Raja of Manipur, was deeply implicated in the crime, from 
the perpetration of which he calculated on obtaining the 
government of Kachar. In this expectation he was dis- 
appointed. As there was no acknowledged successor to 
Govind Chandra, and great inconvenience had been 


1 Not fewer than nineteen petty chiefs entered, at different times, into 
these engagements; but there are others with whom no intercourse has been 
established. 
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suffered on the Sylhet frontier, from the imbecile manage- BOOK IL. 
ment of the neighbouring districts, by native rule—as the oar. va. 


measure also was acceptable to the people, by whom it 
had been repeatedly solicited—it was determined to annex 
Kachar permanenily to the territories of the Company. 
The hilis east of the western curve of the Barak rivor 
were made over to Gambhir Sing; and a tract of country 
bordering on Asam was guaranteed, under condition of 
allegiance, to a chief named Tula Ram, whose father, a 
servant of a former Raja of Kachar, had made himself 
independent in that part of the country during the 
anarchy which preceded the Burma invasion. Gambhir 
Sing died a few years afterwards, in the beginning of 1834, 
and was succeeded by an infant son, under the protection 
of the British power. 

Ai the end of 1832, the Raja of Jyntia having died, he 
was succeeded by his nephew; but the Government hesi- 
tated to acknowledge his title, unless security could be 
obtained for the maintenance of order in the country, and 
the payment of a small annual tribute. It svon appeared 
that neither could be expected. The subordinate chiefs 
defied the Raja’s authority ; and he was wholly without 
the means of enforcing it. In the time of his predecessor, 
four men had been carried off from the British territory 
to be offered as victims to the goddess Kali, who was wor- 
shipped by the Raja and his principal ministers. Three 
were sacrificed—the fourth effected his escape. A per- 
emptory demand was made for the apprehension of the 
persons principally concerned in this atrocity, at the head 
of whom was the Raja of Goha, a dependant of the Raj. 
The demand was not complied with; and it was cqually 
evaded by the reigning Prince, when repeated upon his 
accession. In order to punish him for his contumacy, and 
deter the surrounding chiefs from the repetition of an act 
of barbarous violence, of which previous instances, it 
appeared, had not been uncommon, it was determined 
to sequestrate the possessions of the Raja, in the level 
land, leaving to him the more hilly portion. Deprived of 
the resources from the more fertile tracks, the Raja de- 
clared himself unable to restrain his disobedient subjects 
in the hills, and voluntarily relinquished them for a pen- 
sion, and permission to reside in the British territory: 
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OHAP. VIL g British province. 
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The loss of power which the change of Government had 
inflicted upon the Burma functionaries in the Tenaserim 
provinces, and the reduction in the numbers of the troops 
by which they were protected, induced some of the chiefs 
to engage in arash and ill-supported conspiracy for the 
repossession of the towns of Tavoy and Mergui. At the 
first of these, Mung-da, the former Governor made his 
appearance at the head of about five hundred men; and, 
although repulsed from an attack on the magazine, he 
compelled the small party of Madras infantry to retreat 
to the wharf, and occupied the town. The troops main- 
tained their position, with the assistance of the Chinese 
settlers, who adhered to the British, until they were rein- 
forced from Moalmain, when they recovered Tavoy, and 
succeeded in securing Mung-da and his principal adherents. 
They were tried for revolt, and executed, and tranquillity 
was restored. At Mergui no actual collision occurred. 
The report of an intended insurrection, and the weakness 
of his detachu.c nt—not above fifty Sipahis—impelled the 
officer in command to abandon the place before any actual 
demonstration had been made by the insurgents. The 
defeat of the rising at Tavoy, deterred the conspirators at 
Mergui from prosecuting their project ; and the arrival of 
a stronger force completed their submission. Some of the 
ringleaders were seized and punished. Tranquillity was 
further secure by the death of Ujina, the ex-Governor of 
Martaban, who had instigated the rebels to their unsuc- 
cessful enterprise, and who was murdered by order of the 
Viceroy of Rangoon, as a turbulent chief, equally trouble- 
some to his own Government and that of its allies. 

Military operations of scarcely a more important charac- 
ter, although of more protracted duration, took placo at 
the extremity of the British dependencies, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, at a somewhat later date. A small district 
named Naning, lying north of Malacca, had been originally 
reduced to subjection by the Portuguese, and had con- 
tinued to acknowledge allegiance to the Dutch, and their 
successors, the English, to the extent of paying an incon- 
siderable annual tribute in kind, and accepting the con- 
firmation of their Panghulu, or Head-man, on the occasion 
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of his accession, by the European Governor of Malacca. BOOK III. 
As long as this arrangement lasted, the Malay chiefs of cuar. vi1 
Naning were equally obedient to the British power as ————— 
they had been to the Dutch; but it had been determined, L831. 
under orders from home, to regard Naning as an integral 
part of the Malacca district ; and in 1828, the Panghulu 
was required to accede to the revenue arrangements 
which bad been introduced at Malacca, founded on the 
asserted right of the Government to the Proprietorship 
of all the lands; and to consent to pay as tribute, one 
tenth of the produce. A pecuniary compensation was 
offered to Abd-ul Sayid, the Panghulu, for the relinquish- 
ment of his claims. It was also proposed to take a census 
of the population, and the Panghulu was forbidden to 
pronounce any judicial sentence, except in trivial mattery, 
but to send offenders for trial to Malacca. The census 
was allowed to be taken, but the limitation of jurisdiction 
was resisted, and the right of the Government to appro- 
priate the lands and levy a tenth of tho crops, was 
resolutely denied. The Panghulu, who had established a 
reputation among his countrymen for extraordiaary sanc- 
tity, resented the propositions by discontinuing his pe- 
riodical visits to Malacca, and withholding his tribute 
altogether. He further incurred the displeasure of the 
Government by plundering lands within the Malacca 
boundary, the hereditary property of an acknowledged 
British subject, from which Abd-ul Sayid claimed a 
revenue, and disputed the right of the Company to inter- 
fere. A proclamation was accordingly issued declaring 
him in a state of contumacy, aud deposing him from his 
office as Panghulu of Naning. A detachment of one 
hundred and fifty Sipahis, of the 29th Madras N.I., under 
Captain Wylhe, having been sent into the district of 
Naning to euforce the decree of the Commissioner of 
Malacca, advanced, on the 16th August, 1831, after a slight 
Opposition, to a village about seventeen miles from Ma- 
lacca, and five from Tabo, the residence of the Panghulu. 
The difficulty of the country, abounding with jungle, 
through which narrow footpaths blocked up by felled 
trees afforded the culy access, and the increasing boldness 
and numbers of the Malays practised in the desultory 
warfare which the closeness and intricacy of the thicket 
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onar. vu. them off from their supplies, and compelled them to fall 
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back in order to maintain the communication with Ma- 
lacca, to Sanjie Pattaye, where a storehouse was erected 
and stores had been deposited. Additional troops having 
arrived at Malacca, a reinforcement was detached to the 
party at Sanjie Pattaye ; but the road was barricaded, and 
the detachment was not strong enough to carry the 
stockades : after sustaining some loss, including one officer 
killed, Lieutenant White, the division returned to Malacca, 
and orders were despatched to the first party to continue 
their retreat. This wasaccomplished with some difficulty 
and loss, and with the abandonment of all the heavy 
baggage and two field-pieces, which had accompanied the 
detachment. The defeat of the troops gave fresh audacity 
to the Malays. They were masters of all the open country, 
and the inhabitants of Malacca trembled for the safety of 
the town. 

As it was now apparent that the Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca had been left with means inadequate 
to suppress any display of a refractory spirit, reinforce- 
ments were despatched from Madras; and in 1832 a force 
was organised at Malacca, consisting of the 5th Regiment 
Madras N.I., a Company of Rifles, two Companies of Sap- 
pers and Miners, and a detail of European and Native 
Artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert. 
The force moved on the 2nd March, but had advanced only 
to Alor Gajeh, not more than fifteen miles from Malacca, 
by the 5th of April, having been delayed by the necessity 
of clearing a road through the forest, and driving the 
Malays from the stockades which they had thrown up. 
In these operations, several of the Sipahis and Lieutenant 
Harding fell. At Alor Gajeh, the resistance was still 
more obstinate, and the force was obliged to remain on 
the defensive. The Malays made repeated attacks on the 
encampment —in repelling one of which Ensign Walker 
was killed. Reinforcements, chiefly of the 46th Madras 
N. I, joined in the course of May; and on the 15th June, 
Tabo was taken, after a feeble defence. The Panghulu 
and his principal advisers fled for refuge to the neighbour- 
ing states. The district was taken possession of, and 
placed under the management of fifteen different Pang- 
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hulus, in place of the fugitive, and the people finally BOOK III. 
settled into order and obedience. Abd-ul Sayid surren- cHar. vit. 


dered himself unconditionally, in 1834, and was allowed 
to remain at Malacca, upon a pension, on condition of his 
furnishing securities for his peaceable behaviour. Tran- 
quillity was thus restored to the peninsula after a loss of 
life and waste of expenditure, which might, perhaps, have 
been avoided by a more conciliatory course of proceeding 
in the first instance, and by a more efficient application 
of military force when it was resolved to have recourse to 
coercion.' The justice of the claim in which the quarrel 
originated, rested upon the same grounds as the occupation 
of Malacca—the power of the intrusive Government, 
whether Portuguese, Dutch, or English, to compel the 
people to obey its orders. The value of the demand, was 
a poor compensation for the cost of enforcing it: but the 
annexation of Naning to Malacca was politically advan- 
tageous to the latter ; and the population of the former 
has evidently benefited by the change of administration? 
Returning to the proper limits of British India, and 
crossing over to the western frontier, we find the districts 
in the south in a state of protracted and lawless disorder, 
urising from causes not very easy to trace, but acquiring 
intensity and permanence from the undecided and pro- 
crastinating policy of the British Government, and the 
mistaken economy of reducing its military strength below 
the amount required to awe and control the barbarous 
border tribes, incapable of understanding the obligation 
of the engagements which had been contracted with them 
from time to time, and chafing under the restraints of 
civilised society, which it was prematurely attempted to 
impose upon their lawless habits. As long as a strong 
curb was maintained upon the Koles and Dangas of 


1 Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca, by Lieutenant T. J. Newbold, vol. i. chap.5. Nuning. A)so, 
details from the Singapore Chronicle, and in the Monthly Asiatic Journal, 
N. S., vols. vii. and vni. The same Journal, vol. xi. p. 75, contains extracts 
from a translation of a Malay document, attributed to a native in the service 
of the Panghulu, giving an account of the origin and progress of the war. 
With respect to the former, the justice of any demand on the Panghulu 
pet hone an ee: complimentary token of amity and good faith, is strenu- 
ously denied, 

3 ‘Ihe Revenue of 1833-4, was 760 Dollars; in 1835-6, 1240 Dollars. The 
population at the former period was less than 5,000; at the latter, nearly 
6,000.—Newbold, i, 136, 261. 
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CHAP. vit. a Political Agent, who was empowered to interfere authori- 
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tatively for the preservation of internal peace, and had 
at his disposal a military force sufficient to overawe the 
refractory, some degree of order was maintained, and 
most of the Kole districts enjoyed a condition of pro- 
gressive prosperity. When the powers of the agent were 
curtailed, and the troops on the frontier reduced, the 
barbarous tribes relapsed into the indulgence of their 
former propensities, and abandoned the labours of the 
plough for the more exciting avocations of plunder and 
bloodshed, until their excesses compelled the Government 
to recur to the only means by which they were to be 
repressed, effective supervision, and an adequate military 
establishment. 

Towards the end of 1829, disturbances commenced in 
Sambhalpur, arising from a quarre] between the agricul- 
tural Koles and their Raja. They were appeased for a 
time by the mediation of the officer commanding the 
Ramgerh battalion. At the close of the following year, 
they revived ; the head-men of several of the dependcnt 
districts of Sambhalpur, complaining that the promise of 
the local government to replace them in the possession 
of Jands which they had lost in opposing the Mahrattas 
had never been fulfilled. The right of the reigning Rani 
was at the same time disputed by various claimants, and 
she had become unpopular by the partiality which she 
displayed towards her own relatives, and the exclusion 
from office of those of her late husband. Her uncle, who 
was her chief minister, had rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious by the rigour with which he exacted the pay- 
ment of the public revenue. The discontented Ryots 
took up arms, and, assembling in great numbers, threatened 
to attack the capital, from which they were diverted by 
the interposition of the Agent, through whose mediation 
the lands were restored to their original possessors, and 
the minister was dismissed. It was necessary, however, 
to station a military force at Sambhalpur for its security, 
and ultimately to remove the Rani, who was evidently 
unable to keep her turbulent subjects in order. She was 
placed upon a pension ; and Narayan Sing, a relation of 
the last Raja, was elevated to the government. 
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Shortly after the settlement of these disorders in Sam- BOOK III. 
bhalpur, or at the end of 1831, disturbances of a still more cuapr. vir. 
serious and protracted character broke out amongst the 
subjects of the Company, and of various petty tributary 
chiefs, in the province of Chota Nagpur, comprising, under 
that general designation, the forest cantons of Sirguja and 
Singbhum, as well as the tract more properly known as 
Chota Nagpur ; having Sambhalpur to the south, and the 
districts of Ramgerh, Hazaribagh, and Palamu on the 
north, Burdwan and Midnapore on the east, and the sources 
of the Nerbudda, and part of Nagpur on the west. Although 
presenting extensive open and fertile tracts, which were 
partially cultivated, much of the country was overspread 
with thickets, in which the wild tribes of Koles and 
Dangas resided under the loose authority of Rajput chiefs, 
to whom they were personally attached. Some of them 
followed a savage life, depending for subsistence chiefly on 
the chase ; but numbers also pursued, with various degrees 
of skill and industry, the occupations of agriculture, from 
the profits of which they paid a limited revenue to their 
chiefs. In the open plaivs also, and those places which 
were directly under the British authority, besides the 
Kole population, a number of familics from Behar and 
Bengal had been encouraged by the Zemindars to establish 
themscelyes; and, in many instances, the hereditary occu- 
pants had been dispossessed in favour of the new settlers, 
in consideration of the advanced rents which their more 
industrious habits and skilful cultivation enabled them to 
afford. The internal government of the several estates was 
generally entrusted to the chiefs; but they were required 
to pay a small annual tribute, to prevent robbery and 
murder within their districts, and to apprehend and give 
up to the British authorities all fugitives and criminals. 
In the other parts of the province, the judicial and revenue 
regulations of the Bengal Government were in force. This 
state of things was most unpalatable both to chiefs and 
people : the former felt themselves humiliated by the con- 
ditions which made them responsible to the courts of 
justice and police; and the tributary payments which 
they were called upon to make, pressed heavily upon their 
restricted means, and impelled them to levy exactions from 
their subjects to which they had not been accustomed, or 
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CHAP. vi. sity of complying with the demands of the British Govern- 
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ment, and throwing upon it the whole odium of their 
proceedings. It is not unlikely also, that the extortionate 
and insolent conduct of the subordinate native revenue 
and police officers tended to aggravate the discontent of 
the Koles ; and their anger and apprehension were excited 
by reports, diligently disseminated by the chiefs, that it 
was the intention of the British Government to expel them 
from the lands they cultivated, in behalf of the settlers, 
against whom they had already occasion to cherish senti- 
ments of jealousy and hatred. From these and other 
exciting causes, the precise character of which could not 
be ascertained, and which was perhaps scarcely known to 
the Koles themselves, an almost universal rising took place 
the first efforts of which fell especially upon the peaceable 
inhabitants, anc the foreign settlers, whose fields were laid 
waste, and villages set on fire, and who were ruthlessly 
slaughtered by the infuriated barbarians.’ From these 
outrages the insurgents proceeded to attack such of the 
chiefs as had been most oppressive in their exactions, or 
against whom their fury was directed by the machinations 
of some among the Zemindars, who availed themselves of 
this opportunity to gratify an ancient feud, or to*wrest 
from their neighbours a portion of their estates, by turning 
upon them, through false and malicious reports, the whole 
torrent of popular indignation. Although the Government 
of Bengal acknowledged no obligation to protect the Zemin- 
dars of Chota Nagpur against each other or their subjects ; 
yet even its cold and selfish policy was roused to the 
necessity of interference by the impossibility of confining 
the outrages perpetrated to the estates of the dependent 
chiefs, and their menaced extension to the British districts 
on the one hand, and those of the Raja of Nagpur on the 
other. As the Raja of Singbhum, Achet Sing, was sus- 
pected of having been concerned in instigating the distur- 
bances, for the furtherance of his own designs against his 
neighbour, the Raja of Karsama, he was apprised, that, 
unless he maintained tranquillity within his own bound- 
aries, and refrained from molesting the adjacent districts, 


i From eght hundred to a thousand settlers from the surrounding districts 
were said to have been murdered or burnt m their houses, 
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the Government would take the management of Singbhum BOOK NI. 
into its own hands; and at the same time troops were CHAP. VII. 


despatched from Ramgerh, Dinapore, and Benares ; and a 
respectable force was collected at Pethuria, under the 
general direction of Captain Wilkinson, the political 
agent.' In the campaign against the insurgents that 
followed, the military operations were scarcely worthy of 
the designation, being limited to the desultory employment 
of detachments in scouring the country, dispersing parties 
of the insurgents, surprising their villages, burning their 
huts, and apprehending their leaders. The Koles, although 
they assembled sometimes in considerable numbers, 
amounting to several thousands, rarely hazarded an action, 
be'ng, in fact, miserably armed with bows and arrows and 
axes, and a few matchlocks, and wholly incapable of with- 
standing regular troops. Some injury was suffered from 
their arrows ; and horses and men were severely wounded ; 
a few of whom died of their wounds? Of the insurgents, 
great numbers were killed; and amongst the slain was 
the only leader who made himself of note, Buddho Bhagat ; 
whose village, Silagaon, was surprised by a party of the 
50th N. I. and a troop of the 3rd Cavalry ; and who, with 
his sons and nephews, and a hundred and fifty of his 
followers, perished in the attack. No loss whatever was 
sustained by the assailants. Similar results attended most 
of the surprises and skirmishes which took place; and 
there was reason to apprehend that, in some of these affairs, 
the Koles were attacked and killed when they were as- 
sembled with the purpose of tendering their submission, 
but had no means of making their purpose known, either 
party being ignorant of the language of the other.2 Worn 

It consisted of the 5uth Regiment N.I, a company of the 2nd, the Ram- 
gerh battalion, a squadron of the 3rd Native Cavalry, a bngade of guns, 


and a body of Irregular Horse and Fuot. Many of the chiefs also furnished 
vontinecnts. 

2 Ensign Macleod died of a wound received from an arrow: but the 
ere of the whole campaign amounted to but sixteen killed and forty-four 
wound d. 

3 Ar-markable instance of this is recorded by Dr. Spry, from the testimony 
of an eye-witness. “‘A multitude, by their own account four thousand, but 
perhaps not so many, approached a military division, as was supposed, with 
hostile intentions. Their approach was gradual, until at length about one 
hundied, more courageous than the rest, came within musket range, and 
every one anxiously listened to hear the word ‘ Fire’ given. Finding we did 
not fire, they came still closer; on which, the butcher of the force, as he had 
been in this part of the country before, and knew something of the language, 
went out of camp and made signs expressive of a desire to speak to them. 
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CHAP. VIL. and convinced of the hopelessness of the struggle, the 
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people at length manifested a general disposition to throw 
themselves upon the mercy of the Government ; and Achet 
Sing and the other chiefs and head-men, intimidated by 
the resolute measures adopted, lent their active aid to 
restore the pacification of the province. Quiet was accord- 
ingly re-established, and the troops were withdrawn. Of 
the insurgents who had been taken prisoners, a number 
were detained in custody, and brought to trial before a 
Special Commission, by whom sentence of death was neces- 
sarily pronounced upon a considerable proportion. Taking 
into consideration, however, the impulses by which they 
had been actuated, the sentence was remitted, and a general 
amnesty was proclaimed. The disputes among the chiefs 
which remained to be adjusted, were settled in the middle 
of the following year, at a conference held at Srikola by 
the Agent with all the principal Rajas, and landholders, 
and heads of villages, when they renewed their promises 
of fealty and submission, and engaged to obtain compen- 
sation for the losses inflicted on the orderly portion of the 
population. The arrangements subsequently adopted, to 
which we shall presently advert, confirmed the impres- 
sion that effected and perpetuated the maintenance of 
peace and order in Chota-Nagpur. 

The same barbarous races were also in a state of tumult 
about the same period in a different part of the country— 
on the confines of Cuttack and Midnapore—excited more 
particularly by false reports, spread among them by the 
agents of one of their chiefs, in order to make them the 
instruments of his designs against another. The Zemin- 
dar of Bamanghati, having acquired extensive influence 
among the Koles and Goands in that part of the country, 
attempted to throw off his dependance on the Raja of 
Mohurbhunj, and commencing the usual process of indis- 
criminate devastation, committed acts of outrage on the 
villages of the Cuttack province. The Commissioner 
having in vain remonstrated against these excesses, was 





They allowed him to approach; and so effectual was the man’s eloquence, that 
they all consented to Jay down their arms, and came in crowding round us. 
The poor wretches seemed greatly delighted at the manner in which the busi- 
ness had terminated .’— Modern India, by H. Spry, M.D., vol. i. p. 120. 
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under the necessity of recourse to military assistance, and BOOK III. 
the 38th Regiment was despatched from Midnapore. The cnar. vir. 


refractory Zemindar was then induced to come into camp 
and submit his grievances to the arbitration of the Com- 
missioner, which obviated the necessity ofactive operations. 
The extreme unhealthiness of the country proved, however, 
more destructive than any hostile force, and such was its 
unsparing severity, that not one officer of the corps was 
capable of exercising command. Several died; and the 
rest escaped death only by an immediate return to their 
quarters at Midnapore. The men also suffered, but not to 
the like extent. 

The campaign against the Koles of Chota Nagpur had 
scarcely terminated when the presence of the troops was 
required in the adjacent districts of Barabhim and Man- 
bhim ; inhabited principally by the tribe of Choars, 
subject, like the Koles, to Zemindars and Rajas of Rajput 
descent, and equally addicted, at the instigation of their 
turbulent lords, to the perpetration of outrage and murder. 
The cause of the rising of the Choars was sufficiently clear 
—the strong dislike entertained, by the chiefs especially, 
for the judicial regulations of Bengal ; by which their rank 
was disregarded, their privileges circumscribed, their power 
impaired, and they were made personally amenable to the 
processes of the Court and the authority of the Police, 
The people took part with their leadcrs. The Zemindari 
of Barabhim had been disputed between two brothers ; 
and had been assigned to the clder by decree of the Court, 
Of the two sons of the successful competitor, the elder. 
Ganga Govind Sing, became Raja; the younger, Madho 
Sing, his Dewan or minister, and he incurred extreme 
unpoyularity by his extortionate and usurious demands. 
He had also treated his cousin Ganga Narayan Sing, the 
son of the unsuccessful candidate for the Zemindari, with 
peculiar cruelty and contumely ; and had exasperated the 
resentment which the family contention had engendered. 
Determined on vengeance, Ganga Narayan collected a body 
of armed retainers, attacked, and set fire to the official 
residence of the native judge at Barabazar, whom he accused 
of favouring his enemies, killed a number of people, par- 
ticularly Mohammedans, and, forcibly carrying off Madho 
Sing to the neighbouring hills, put him to death. Notwith- 
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cHAP. vir, and Choars espoused his cause; and he was soon at the 





head of between two and three thousand men, in a strong 
and almost inaccessible fastness at Bandi, where he defied 
the local authorities. After a fruitless attempt against 
Bandi, the setting-in of the rains compelled the troops 
to quit the field; and Ganga Narayan availed himself of 
the interval to assume the title of Raja, and levy contri- 
butions from the surrounding country ; making occasional 
incursions into the districts that continued well-affected, 
and destroying the police stations. As soon, however, as 
the season permitted, these ravages were arrested. Three 
regiments of N. I. with guus, the Ramgerh battalion, and a 
body of Irregular Horse anc Foot, marched from Bancora, 
at the end of November, against the insurgents ; and after 
overcoming difficulties, occasioned inore by the nature of 
the country than the valour of the enemy, captured and 
destroyed the post of Bandi, which Ganga Narayan had 
made his head-quarters. The chief himself was absent ; 
aud soon ceased to be the occasion of further anxiety. 
He had repaired to Singbhiim to raise reinforcements 
amongst the Koles ; and taking part in hostilities set on 
foot by Achet Sing against the Zemindar of Karsama, was 
killed in the affray. Tranquillity was not immediately 
produced by his fall. Several other chiefs continued 
refractory : and it was not until April, 1633, that they were 
secured, and tho disturbed districts were pacified. The 
ringleaders were punished ; but the Government of Bengal, 
convinced of the injudiciousness of attempting to intro- 
duce laws adapted to an advanced stage of civilisation, 
among the ignorant and uncivilised inhabitants of the 
Jungle-Mahals, determined to relieve them from the opera- 
tions of the Regulations, and they were placed under the 
discretional administration of a Commissioner :! an arrange- 
ment much more intelligible to the people, and better 
suited to their condition, than the more complex and 
vexatious system of revenue and judicial enactments which 
had becn the mainspring of their discontent. 

1 Regulation XITT. 1833, 

4 The authority of the Commissioner was extended to the neighbouring 
districta of Chota Nagpur and Sambhalpnr; and embraced a population, in 


1840, of above three millions of people. Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 1641 
vol. ii., parti. p. 226, a or : 
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The Presidency of Madras was not exempted from inter- BOOK IL. 
ruptions of the public tranquillity, and the necessity of cnar. vi. 


employing its troops in the maintenance or extension of 
its authority. The northern Circars, as we have before 
had occasion to remark, present, in the impenetrable and 
insalubrious thickets which clothe the skirts of the cast- 
ern ghats where they approach the sea, a convenicnt 
asyluin to fugitives from the decrees of justice or from 
the stringency of the fiscal exactions of the state. To 
maintain themselves in their retreat, these outlaws, when 
possessed of influence, assembled round them parties of 
the hill tribes, or of refugees of an inferior order; and 
issuing from their fastnesses, levied contributions or com- 
mitted ravages along the districts lying contiguously to 
the mountains. This state of things having continued 
for some time almost with impunity, it was resolved by 
the Madras Government, at the cud of 1832, to attempt 
its extinction ; and troops were posted in the hills, in 
sufficient strength to guard the passes and prevent the 
incursions of the marauders, aud when favourable oppor- 
tunities offered, to dislodge them from their haunts and 
apprehend or slay them. These measures were in some 
degree successful. Payak Rao, one of their principal chiefs, 
was compelled to fly into the Hyderabad country ;' 
another, Virabhadra Raj, a descendant of the Raja of 
Vizianagaram, was taken and imprisoned for life; and a 
considerable number of their adherents were seized, of 
whoin about thirty were sentenced to death: the rest were 
subject to penalties less severe. Other tumults, which 
arose at Palconda, were suppressed with like vigour; and 
quiet was restored in the southern division of the pro- 
vince. Presently afterwards, insubordination, with its 
ordinary concomitants of plunder and massacre, manifest- 
ed itself in Kimedi, a dependency of Ganjam, where the 
Bisayis or cultivators of the hills, rose against their Raja, 
and soon extended their ravages into the adjacent dis- 
tricts, where a portion of the 41st regiment was the only 
force in the field. A detachment of that corps, having 
been led against Jeringhy, the chief town of the insurg- 
ents, was successfully opposed. Major Baxter, who com- 
manded, was wounded mortally, and the detachment was 


} He was taken two years afterwards, in 1834, and executed. 
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an activity which soon produced the desired effects. The 
leaders of the insurrection were apprehended and punished, 
and the people submitted. 

Although not exactly of the character of an infraction 
of domestic peace, yet the situation of the principality of 
Mysore, and its intimate connection with the Presidency 
of Fort St. George, identified the disorders by which it 
was disturbed with those of Madras, and led to its becom- 
ing, ina still greater degree, an integral portion of the 
Presidency. As long as the administration was conducted 
by the abilities of Purnia, who had been given to the 
minor Raja as Dewan, Mysore became oné of the most 
flourishing of the native principalities. The people were 
contented and prosperous ; the assessments were light and 
regularly realised; the revenues exceeded the disburse- 
ments ; and, upon the retirement of the minister in 1811, 
there was a large accumulated balance in the treasury. 
The successor of Purnia, Linga Raj, had neither his talents 
nor his influence; and the Raja, arrived at mature years, 
spurned at advice or control, Although not destitute of 
ability, he was indolent, dissolute, and profusely extrava- 
gant, lavishing his wealth upon unworthy favourites, and 
upon the Brahmins, for whom he entertained a supersti- 
tious veneration, and in whose favour he largely alienated 
his revenue. The hoards of the former administration 
rapidly disappeared ; heavy embarrassments were con- 
tracted, and the establishment suffered to fall into arrear. 
The revenues declined ; and to compensate for the defici- 
ency, immoderate exactions were levied upon the people, 
which were aggravated by the corrupt and oppressive 
practices of the collectors. The consequences of this 
mismanagement were brought to the notice of the Raja 
by the Resident repeatedly, but to little purpose, until 
1825, when Sir Thomas Munro deemed it advisable to visit 
Mysore, and express in person to the Raja the sense enter- 
tained by the Government of Fort St. George of his pro- 
ceedings, and insist upon his adoption of measures of 


2 Detachments of the Sth, 2Ist, 4Ist, and 49th Regiments, a company of 
ara ree ri a detachment of Sappers and Miuers. Gen. Orders, Madras, 
st Jaly, ‘ 
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reform. Compliance was readily promised ; and for some BOOK IIT. 
time a better system was pursued ; by which the amount cnar. vi. 


of debt was reduced and the expenditure diminished. The 
Raja, however, soon relapsed into his former prodigality, 
and by his exactions, forced the people into acts of insub- 
ordination. Repeated insurrections cook place among the 
Ryots, in which the revenue officers of the Raja were mur- 
dered or driven out of the country; and the disturbances 
by which Mysore was distracted, began to extend into the 
Company’s territories. The interference of the Resident 
occasionally succeeded in quieting the people and in ob- 
taining a more equitable adjustment of their assessments ; 
but the quiet was only temporary ; and recurrence to a 
course of extortionate demands provoked the cultivators 
to arenewal of resistance. Personal and political interests 
were finally mixed up with the grievances of the people, 
and were the source of still more alarming disturbances. 
The province of Nagar, forming one of the four prin- 
cipal divisions of Mysore, situated on its western borders 
had been governed with almost absolute sway by the Foj- 
dar, Ram Rao, a favourite of the Raja; who not only 
exercised intolerable oppression over the Ryots, but en- 
couraged any acts of violence or abuse of authority from 
which he might reap pecuniary profit. Complaints ad- 
dressed to the Raja were unavailing, as the interest of Ram 
Rao, and his connections at court, precluded all hope of 
redress. At last, in 1830, unable to bear the tyranny of 
their Fojdar any longer, the Ryots assembled in arms, and 
invited the peasantry of the other provinces to join them. 
Manv obeyed the summons; and the insurgents were 
aided by Rangapa Naik of Terukeri, who, with the head- 
men of Nagar, had, in the preceding year, set up a pre- 
tended descendant of the family? which had formerly ruled 
over the province, in the person of a peasant, Boodi Bas- 
wapa of Kaladi, who had obtained from the spiritual guide 
of a former Raja the signet of the chief; and they pro- 
fessed to acknowledge him as their lawful and hereditary 
prince. The Raja of Mysore endeavoured to allay the 


' Or more propcriy, Bednore. The name was changed after its conquest by 
Hyder, to Hs der-Nagar, or City of Hyder. The first part of the term has been 
dropped, and Nagar “the cit,” alone retaincd. Wilks’s Mysore, i. 47. 

2 Wilks’s Mysore, i. 64. 
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plaints of the people ; but, at the same time, officers were 
sent into Nagar with orders to punish and put the insur- 
gents to death. As these measures were ineffective, a 
strong body of Mysore troops— eight hundred Regular 
Infantry, six hundred Silladhar Horse, seven hundred 
Peons armed with matchlocks, and four guns— accom- 
panied and directed by Lieutenant Rochford, an officer of 
the Resident’s escort marched into the district, took the 
fort of Kumar Droog, and defeated a considerable body of 
the rebels at Honelly. In these actions, a number of pri- 
soners were taken, of whom a hundred were executed. 
The force then marched to the fort of Nagar or Bednore, 
which had been occupied by the insurgents, and where 
they had hanged a number of the revenue officers, mostly 
Brahmins, towards whom the inhabitants entertained a 
violent antipathy, not only as sufferers from their unmer- 
ciful extortions, but as followers of a different form of 
religious faith, being chiefly Lingaits. Nagar was found 
deserted. Chandraguti, a strong post on the north fron- 
tier, was next captured; but the insurrection was unsub- 
dued ; and although the peasantry began to be intimidated 
and to return to their cottages, the pretender, supported 
by Rangapa with his son and nephew, Hanumapa and 
Surjapa Naiks, being joined by adventurers from the 
southern Mahratta country, and by the armed Peons of 
Mysore, who cherished a feeling of attachment to the 
Poligars, their ancient lords, continued at the head of a 
force which the unaided means of the Raja of Mysore were 
unable to contend with. Two regiments of N. I. the 
15th and 24th, had already been despatched to the scene 
of action; and a third corps, the 9th, with two companies 
of his Majesty’s 62nd, a squadron of the 7th Native 
Cavalry, and a brigade of guns, with the Mysore contin- 
gent, was despatched, under the command of Colonel 
Evans, in the beginning of 1831, from Dangalore. The 
first movements were unsuccessful; and a check was 
sustained at Fattehpett, which induced Colonel Evans to 
fall back to Simoga, where the division was concentrated 
and whence it again advanced to Nagar, accompanied by 
the Resident and Dewan, who circulated a proclamation 
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inviting the cultivators to come in and represent their 300K III. 
grievances, and promising them redress. The invitation curr. vit. 


was promptly accepted, although the Ryots declared that 
they had been treated with more humanity and justice by 
Tipu than by the Raja. A conciliatory investigation en- 
sued. Large remissions of revenue arrears were made, 
and numerous abuses were corrected. Entire confidence 
was manifested in the British officers; none in those of 
the Raja ; and by the exertions of the former, tranquillity 
was in some degree restored. The main body of the 
troops returned to Bangalore; leaving the 9th Regiment 
and the Mysore troops in the province. The Poligars con- 
tinued in arms; and although not in any considerable 
force, were not reduced till some time afterwards. In tho 
mean while, the universality of the disaffection and the 
evident incapacity of the ruler, rendered it manifest that 
no hope of permanent pacification could be entertained as 
long as the Raja was entrusted with the administration ; 
and it was resolved by the British Government to enforce 
those stipulations of the treaty of 1799, which provided 
for its conditional assumption of the entire management, 
of Mysore. The Raja was accordingly divested of all 
political power, and the principality was placed under the 
authority of a Commissioner, assisted by four Superin- 
tendents, for the divisions of Bangalore, Ashtagram, Nagar, 
and Chittledroog: a pension was assigned to the Raja 
equal to one-fifth of the nett revenue. The administra- 
tion of the country was unchanged in other respects, 
being curried on by native officers, and on the same prin- 
ciples which had been previously in practice, under the 
gencral control and direction of the Commisssioner and 
his assistants, subject to the authority of the supreme 
Government. 

The revolution thus effected in Mysore, was followed by 
a still more radical change in the constitution of the petty 
principality of Coorg, which was converted by the depo- 
sition of its Raja i:.to a province of the Presidency of 
Madras. The Raiv of this small mountainous district, 
lying between Mysore and Malabar, Vira Rajendra Wudiyar, 


1 These arrangements were made with the concurrence and sanction of the 
Home authorities. See setters from the Court of Directors to Fort St. George, 
6th March, 1832, and 6th March, 1233. Report Com. H. of C.—TYolitical 
App. VJ. p. 23. 
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were the officers in his service put to death by his orders 
without any apparent offence, but the inmates of his 
palace and his nearest relations were not spared in his 
paroxystas of cruelty ; inthe height of which he performed 
the office of executioner, and with his own hands mutilated 
and murdered in the most savage manner the unhappy 
objects of lis frantic fury.' He had long cherished a 
vehement animosity against the English, and had strictly 
prohibited all intercourse with the British territories or 
Mysore. No person was permitted, under the penalty of 
death, to leave Coorg; and no stranger was suffered to 
cross its borders except those who had signalised them- 
selves as the opponents of the British Government—like 
the refractory Poligars of Nagar. In this mood, his resent- 
ment was inflamed by the flight of his sister and her 
husband, both of whom he had threatened to put to death ; 
but who found ashelter from his fury under the protection 
of the Resident of Mysore. It was in vain that efforts 
were made to bring him back to the amicable terms which 
had been maintained with his predecessors, and to prevail 
on him to refrain from those excesses which had made him 
a terror to his family and his people. A British officer was 
despatched with these objects from Mysore to Madhukaira, 
but the mission was unavailing? The Raja obstinately 
refused to allow any intercourse between Coorg and the 
adjacent provinces, and insisted on his sister and brother- 
in-law being given up to his revenge. There was reason 
also to suspect the Raja of secret communication with the 
Raja of Mysore, exciting him to resist the British Govern-— 
ment, and of employing emissaries to seduce the vative 
troops at Bangalore from their allegiance ; in consequence 
of which a plot was concerted by a few desperate and dis- 
affected individuals to seize the fort of Bangalore, murder 


1 After the capture of his capital, seventeen bodies were disinterred by 
order of a Commnttee of Inquiry into the charge: against the Raja. They had 
been decapitated or strangled, and thrown together in a pit dug in the jungle: 
among them were recognised the aunt of the Raja, lus sister's child, and the 
brother of her husband. 


? A native agent sent on the same fruitless errand was detained a prisoner 
by the Raja. 
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their European officers, and subvert the Company’s govern- BOOK 11]. 
ment. The plot was brought to the knowledge of the cuap, yry, 


authorities by some of the Sipahis who remained faithful 
to their employers, and the guilty suffered the just retri- 
bution of their offence.t Without charging the Raja of 
Coorg with being accessory to this conspiracy ;* there was 
sufficient reason in his prohibition of all friendly inter- 
course, and in the tenour of his communications with the 
British Government, to treat him as a,public enemy, whose 
independence was incompatible with the security of the 
British possessions in his neighbourhood; and it was 
cousequently resolved to occupy the principality, and annex 
it to the territory of Madras. <A proclamation was issued, 
declaring that “the conduct of the Raja had rendered him 
unworthy of the friendship and protection of the British 
Government; that he had been guilty of oppression and 
cruelty towards his subjects ; and had assumed an attitude 
of defiance and hostility towards the British Govermnent ; 
received and encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed 
letters to the Government of Fort St. George and to the 
Governor-General replete with the most insulting expres- 
sions ; and had placed under restraint an old and faithful 
servant of the Company who had been deputed by the 
Commissioner of Mysore to open a friendly negociation : for 
which offences Vira Rajendra was no longer to be considered 
Raja of Coorg. An army was about to march against him, 
which would respect the persons aud property of all who 
were peaceably disposed ; and such a system of govern- 
ment would be established as might seem best calculated 
to secure the happiness of the people.” 

In order to carry out the purposes of the British Govern- 
ment, now under the immediate direction of the Governor- 
General, who had come from Bengal to Madras more 
conveniently to superintend the different financial arrange- 
ments then in progress, and who was now resident at 
Bangalore, four several divisions were ordered to enter the 
province from as many different points: one from the 


! General Orders by the Commander-in-chief, Madras, 18th Dec., 1632. 

2 Several Mohammedans of consideration who were convicted of having 
instigated the conspiracy of Bangalore, were taken at the capital of the Raja, 
upon its being occupied by the British troops. 

3 See the Proclamation, }st April, 1834, Monthly Asiatic Journal, vol. xv. 
p, 18. 
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Waugh,’ with a supplementary division under Lieut.-Col. 
Jackson, from Bangalore ;‘ and the fourth, consisting of 
the Wynad Rangers, under Captain Minchin, from the 
west, Colonel Lindesay, who held the general command, 
crossed the Kaveri on the 2nd of April ; dispersing a small 
body of the enemy, who appeared disposed to contest the 
passage. On the 5th, after two marches, rendered difficult 
by the nature of the route, the ghat of Arany was forced, 
after a slight opposition ; and on the following morning the 
column entered Madlukaira, the capital of Coorg, from 
which the Ruja had retreated. <A second division of the 
eastern column, under Licut.-Col. Steuart, which marched 
from Periapatam on the Ist, aiso crossed the Kaveri on the 
2nd, ufter putting a body of the enemy to flight. On the 
following day a stockade of some strength, commanding 
the road, was carried after aslight resistance. On the 5th, 
the column advanced to Rajendrapett ; skirmishing on its 
march with the Coorgs posted amidst the thickets, but 
without experiencing any serious loss. On the Gth, it 
rejoined Colonel Lindesay at the capital.’ 

The western column, commanded by Colonel Foulis, 

oved from Cananore on the 30th March, and arrived on 
the 2nd April at a small river, driving across it a party of 
the eneiny ; In which service Lieutenant Erskine of His 
Majesty’s 46th Regiment was killed. On the 3rd, the divi- 
sion experienced a resolute resistance, having to carry two 
strong stockades, and tv dispute every foot of road up a 
narrow path, obstructed by felled trees and skirted by 
jungle. The troops bivouacked at the foot of the ascent 
to Hugal Ghat; the passage of which was effected on the 
4th, with considerable labour, but without further oppo- 
sition On the 5th, the troops moved to Virarajendrapett, 

1 Consisting of his Majesty's 39th, the 36th, and 48th N.J., with a company 
of European Artillery, with cight guns and 32 Sappers and Miners. Lieut.- 
Col. Stenart, who was attached to this division, had part of the 39th, and the 
4th and 36th, N. 1. 

2 His Majesty’s 48th, 20th, N. I, and details of Native Artillery, with four 
guns and a party of Sappers and Miners. 

3 Hiis Majesty’s 56th and the Sth, and 3lst Regiments, N.I., one company 
Rifles, detachment of Altille1y, and Sappers and Miners. 

4 Detachment of his Majcsty’s 48th and 40th Regiment, N. I. 
. : sc " oe or men were hilled in this division; a few only, privates, were 


6 The casualties were,— cne officer, Lieutenant Erskine, and eleven privates, 
killed; two officers and thirty men, wounded. 
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where they met Colonel Steuart’s detachment. On the BOOK III. 
7th, the force halted at Matramoody, within eight miles of cHar. vil. 


the capital, now in the possession of Colonel Lindesay. 

The northern column, under Colonel Waugh, was less 
successful than the preceding, and sustained a check, 
attended with heavy loss. Having entered the Coorg terri- 
tory on the 1st of April, the division advanced to Rabata 
on the 2nd, through a difficult country, and harassed on 
the flanks and rear by parties of the enemy sheltered by 
the thickets: a breast-work on the summit of a steep 
ascent was carried with some loss ; the Coorgs, commanded 
by Kongal Naik, one of the refractory Poligars of Terukeri, 
behaving with resolution. They then fell back to a still 
more defensible position—the pass of Bak—which, pre- 
senting almost insuperable natural obstacles, was rendered 
still more arduous by a series of formidable stockades. 
On the following day the force moved at daybreak, and 
after slowly winding its way up a steep ascent and through 
an alinost impermeable forest, arrived about noon within a 
short distance of the works, which consisted of lateral 
palisades following the slope of the hill, and terminating 
near the sununit in a strong transverse barrier. The side 
works were masked by large trees; the front had a space 
cleared, forming a sort of glacis—an cnemy was therefore 
exposed as he advanced against it to a cross-fire in flank, 
as well as a direct discharge in front. 

In order to avoid exposing the trvops to the consequences 
of a forward movement, the advance, consisting of a de- 
tachinent of H. M. 55th, and a party of the 31st Madras 
N. I. with pioneers, which had been reinforced with the 
light company of the 55th and the 9th N. I, was ordered 
to break off into two columns diverging to the right and 
left, through the forest, so as to assault the lateral stock- 
ades from the rear. After toiling with great labour through 
the thicket, the two parties, either from having missed 
their way, or from having been misled by the treachery of 
the guides, issued together on the same spot, within a short 
distance of the transverse barricade. They were allowed 
to approach it; but were then assailed by a murderous 
discharge, by which the foremost were knocked down. The 
two companies of the 55th und the detachment of the 31st, 
nevertheless, persisted in attempting to force their way 
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severely, the assailants were forced to retire. A reinforce- 
ment of the 55th was sent to their aid, and was accompa- 
nied by the commanding officer of the regiment, Colonel 
Mill, The troops again advanced to the principal barrier 
and endeavoured to carry it by escalade ; but the attempt 
ended in the death or disabling of the assailants ; and 
after a fruitless persistence in the attack, and the loss of 
many officers and men, the party was compelled to retreat. 
The Coorgs sallied forth in pursuit, and with their large 
knives despatched the wounded or wearied, whom they 
overtook, until the pursuit was checked by covering parties 
sent from the camp. In this unfortunate affuir Colonel 
Mill of the 55th, Ensign Robertson of the 9th N. I, and 
Ensign Babington of the 31st N. 1, and thirty-six non- 
commissioned officers and privates were killed, and six 
officers and one hundred and twenty men were wounded. 
In consequence of this repulse, Colonel Waugh deemed it 
expedient to fall back to Rabata, where the brigade re- 
mained encamped until the more fortunate movements of 
the successful columns had cleared the road for its advance 
to Madhukaira.' 

The Western Auxiliary column moved on the 29th 
March, and on the following day arrived at Komli, where 
it halted—having undergone unusual fatigue from the 
difficulties of the ascent. Resuming the advance, the 


? Official despatch of Lieutenant-Colonel Waugh, Monthly Asiatic Journal, 
vol. XV.,86; also, Narrative of Captain Hutchinson, of the 3lst, ibid. vol. 
XVI., 118. A narrative of the action is given m minute detail, and except 
with some questionable exhibitions of personal complacency, with every ap- 
pearance of accuracy, by M. de Warren, who was personally engaged in it as 
a lieutenant of the 55th. According to him, the failure was in a great degree 
owing to the injudicious precipitancy of the Brigadier, who ordered the attack 
to be made before the position had been sufficiently reconnoitred, and in oppo- 
sition to the advice of the Commander of the advance, and of Colonel Mall; and 
nial to the misconduct of the Sipahis of the 9th regiment. ‘ L’Iude Anglaise.’ 

Jis estimate of the military character of the Sipalus, however, is extravagantly 
unjust; and his exemplification of their mferiority to Europeans, absurdly 
misinformed. After giving an exaggerated account of the part taken by the 
native troops in the discontents of their officers during the administration of 
Sir G. Barlow, he concludes —‘“‘Les quarante mille Cipayes, réums par 
masses, vinrent se bmser contre les cinque mille Européens dispersés. Aprés 
quelques combats qui coutérent la vie & un grand nombre d’indigénes et & quel- 
ques officiers Anglais quand un bataillon de Cipayes en quarréeut été sabré par 
les dragons, deux ou trois autres exterminés par les détachemens royaux, tout 
dat rentrer dans l’ordre.”” ‘‘Tacts,” he remarks, ‘“‘are stubborn things.” 
There is not a single fact in this illustration of the comparative merits of the 
European and Native soldiery.— L’Inde Anglaise, tom. ii. p. 30 
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column proceeded along the road to Belaripett, and on the BOOK III. 
3rd April came in front of a strongly-stockaded post of cuap. viu. 


theenemy. A party sent in advance to reconnoitre effected 
the object ; but on its way back to camp was assailed from 
the cover of the dense jungle on either side by a destruc- 
tive fire, to which no return could be made, as the Coorgs 
effectually screencd themselves behind the bushes and 
among the trecs, A detachment sent to the relief of the 
reconnoitring party returned with it to the encampment, 
but not until many casualties had occurred, and the Sipahis 
had become dispirited by experience of the disadvantages 
with which they would have to struggle in the rugged 
ascent and intricate thickets through which they would 
have to force their way, and the murderous bush-fighting 
of the Coorgs, to which they would be exposed with little 
chance of retaliation. The consequence was, the desertion 
of many of the native troups and of almost all the camp 
followers, and the privation of the means of carrying the 
baggave and stores of the detachment. It was therefore 
thought advisable to retire to Padampalli, where supplies 
were expected. The forward movement was resumed on 
the 5th, and Colonel Jackson again encamped on the 
ground he had occupied on the 2nd, in advance of Komli, 
to which place, however, he once more retrograded, having 
suffered severe loss from the persevering attacks of the 
enemy, and anticipating their closing upon his rear and 
cutting off his coummunications.! No further attempt was 
made to enter Coorg in thig direction. Neither was any 
impression made on the side of Wynad. On the contrary, 
the Coorgs assumed the offensive, and compelled Captain 
Minchin to fall back to the chief station, Manantoddy, to 
protect it against their attacks. Hostilities had in the 
meantime been brought to a conclusion by the occupation 
of the capital. 

The spirit displayed by the inhabitants of Coorg in their 
resistance to a force which, from its numbers and discip- 
line might haye been expected at once to have over- 
whelmed an undisciplined and imperfectly armed handful 
of barbarians, and the success with which they repelled 

1 In this affair the loss was thirty-three killed, and forty-one wounded, be- 
sides camp-followers. Amongst the former was Ensign Johnstone, 5lst N. I. 


Despatches of Lieutenant-Colone] Jackson, Komli, }lth April. — Monthly 
A. J. xv., 88. 
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BOOK III. the attacks of so many of the divisions, were highly credit- 
cap. vit. able to their nationality, and might suggest a suspicion. 





that the Raja was less unpopular with his people than had 
been represented. Had he manifested the like courage, or 
shewn any military ability in availing himself of the 
natural defences of his country, the contest might have 
been more serious. The barriers on the east and west 
might have been found as impassable as those on the north ; 
and the mountains and the hills of Coorg might have been 
defended until the unhealthiness of the advancing season 
had compelled the troops to quit the field, and afforded 
the Raja a chance of obtaining more favourable terms. 
Vira Rajendra, however, was unequal to the crisis he had 
provoked ; and the occupation of Madhukaira was imme- 
diatvly followed by the surrender of its prince. He gave 
himself up unconditionally on the evening of the 10th, to 
Colonel Lindesay, and was detained a prisoner in his palace. 
Iie was afterwards removed with his family to Bangalore, 
and finally to Benares. The management of the province 
was consigned to Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser, as political 
agent, by whom the heads of the villages were asseinbled 
at Madhukaira and consulted with respect to the future 
administration. A considerable number of them expressed 
a desire to be taken under the immediate authority of the 
British Government ; and in compliance with their wishes, 
a proclamation was promulgated, announcing the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General, that the territory heretofore 
governed by Vira Rajendra Wudiyar should be transferred 
to the Company. The inhabitants were assured that they 
should not again be subjected to native rule—that their 
civil rights and religious usages should be respected—and 
that the greatest desire should invariably be shewn to 
augment their security, comfort, and happiness. How far 
these objects have been effected may admit of question ; 
but the province has remained at peace, and the Coorgs 
have shewn no disposition to re-assert their indepen- 
dence. 

After the close of the Coorg campaign, the Governor- 
General proceeded from Bangalore to the Nilgiri hills 
for the re-establishment of his health ; and while at Utta- 
kamund was joined by Sir Frederick Adams, the Governor 
of Madras, Colonel Morrison, appointed to the Supreme 
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Council, and Mr. Macaulay, who had been nominated BOOK III, 
fourth or legislative member of Council, under the arrange- omar. vit 


ments adopted in England for the future Government of 
British India. To these we shall have occasion to recur: 
such of them as affected the organisation of the general 
administration, the establishment of one Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, vested in the person of the Governor- 
General; and the constitution of a new Presidency, that 
of Agra, were announced to the public in a proclamation 
dated the 10th July. The execution of the latter arrange- 
mont was suspended until the return of Lord William 
Bentinck to Bengal, which took place at the end of the 
year. The other proceedings of the Governor-General, at 
Uttakamund, were chiefly directed to the reduction of the 
eapenses of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, which 
still continued to exceed their resources. Authoritative 
promulgation was also given to those provisions of the 
new Charter, which relieved Europeans from the dis- 
abilities under which their settlement had been hitherto 
impeded, and allowed them to acquire a proprietary right 
to landed property. A partial relaxation of the pro- 
hibitory regulations had been previously eflected by Lord 
W. Bentinck ; and they had been permitted to hold Iands 
on a protracted lease. They were now freed from all 
material restraints; and the result has shown how little 
was ever to have been apprehended from the privilege : 
very few individuals have availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; Europeans in India rarely possessing cither the 
inclination to invest capital in Janded property, or the 
capital by which alone such property is to be acquired. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Relations with Native States, — Abandonment of Protective 
Policy, — System of Non-inicrference, — partial and mis- 
chieruus Operation,— Interference authorised with Extra- 
Indiun States, — Inconsistency — and Consequences. — 
King of Dethi sends an Agent to England.— The Gover- 
nor-General declines an Interview. — Assassination of 
Mr, Fraser.— Punishment of the Murderers. — Afuirs 
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of Oude. — Guarantee of the Person and Property of the 
Minister, — continued in Office by the new King for a 
short time, — Dismissal and Demands against him, — 
allowed to retire to Cawnpore,— his Death.— Conduct 
of the King.— Appointment of Hakim Mehdi.— Salu- 
tary Reforms, — not considered sufficient.— King threat- 
ened with Deposal, — Resident not to interfere, — Solicita- 
tions of the Minister.— Progress of Reform.— Inirigues 
against Hakim Mehdi, — his Dismissal. — Conditional 
Instructions to assume the Government, — their Enforce- 
ment suspended.— Death of the Nizam.— His Successor 
requires the Removal of the British Officers. — Desline of 
the Country.— Affairs of Palmer and Co, — Differences 
between the Directors and the Board of Control.— Writ 
of Mandamus. — Bhopal. — Disputes between the Begum 
and the young Nawab,—the latter set aside in favour 
of his Brother.— The Begum unwilling to relinquish 
her Power.— Nawab appeals to the Governor-General 
—has recourse to Arms,— final Success. — States of 
Ghaffur Khan and Amir Khan.— Visit of Amir Khan 
to the Camp of the Governor-General, at Ajmer.— New 
Policy towards the States on the Indus. — Origin in Eng- 
land.— Commercial Treaties. — Interview with Ranjit 
Sing.— Unsuccessful Attempt of Shah Shuja to recover 
Kabul.— Relations with the Mahrattas.— Nagpur pros- 
perous under British Management, — transferred to the 
Raja. — Apa Saheb in Jodhpur. — Lelaxation of Control 
over the Gackwar. — Misgovernment of Syaji, — Quarrels 
with the Resident, — Districts sequestrated,— restored to 
him.— State of Indore.— Defects in the Character of 
Holkar,— his Death.— Adoption of Martand Rao. — 
Government seized by Hart Holkar,— acknowledged as 
Raja.— Disputes at Guwalior.— Insurrection of the Sol- 
diery in favour of the Raja.— Baizi Bai obliged to retire 
Srow Gwalior,.— Settled in the Dekhin.— Result of British 
Policy. — Relations with the Rajput States.— Kota — 
Disputes between the Rao and the Raj Rana.— Final 
Partition. — Bundi Family- Dissensions.— Murder of 
the Minister.— Party from Jodhpur attacked. — Inter- 
Serence of the Political Agent.— Decline of Udaypur 
upon withdrawal of Interference.— Outrages of the Minas 
of Chappan checked. — Renewed Insurrection of the Gra- 
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sias,— Exzertions of the Superintendent,— Order re- 
established,— Death of the Rana Bhim Sing, — succeeded 
by his ‘Son.— Jodhpur. — Disputes between Man Sing 
and his Chiefs.— Management of Mherwara.— Chiefs 
invite Dhokal Sing,—his Progress.— Raja alarmed. — 
British Government interferes, — cautious Character of 
Interference, — Mediation accepted, — Secret Hostility of 
Man Sing, he favours and shelters Marauders, — Force 
collected against Jodhpur.— Man Sing alarmed, — 
submits to all Demands.— Jaypur,—long and unensy 
Intercourse. — Influence of Jotu Ham and Rupé Bhan- 
dartn.— Dustike by the Regent Lan of the Manager Bhyrv 
Sal, —his Removal. — Doubts of the Existence of the 
young Raja. — Return of Jota Rum. — Sentiments of the 
Chiefs in favour of the Reyent-Mother. — Public Appear- 
ance of the Raja, — Unpopular Measures of Jota Ram.— 
Discontent of the Chiefs. — Inveterate Animosity of Jotu 
Ram to Bhyri Sal,— Lfforts against him, — frustrated 
by British Guarantee. --- Death of the Dowager Runi.— 
Force sent into Shekhawut.— Forts destroyed.— llaja 
protests against the I’'xrpedition, — his sudden Iliness and 
Deuth.— Cniversat suspicioon.— Resignation of Jota Ram, 
—and Removal of Rupt.— Political Agent sent to Jay- 
pur.— Bhyri Sal, Manayer.— Atiack on the Agent, and 
Murder of Mr, Bluke,—traced to Jota Ram,—who is 
imprisoned for Life.-- Murderers punished. — Counce 
of Regency under general Cont,ol of the Restdent,— Bris 
Of Non-Interference in regard to secondury Rajput 
Stute, — necessurily resumed, — Sirodhi Frontier. — Ad- 
justment of disputes between Bhikaner, Jesselmer, and 
Bahawalpur. 
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HE intercourse maintained with the Native States in BOOK ILL 
alliance with the British Government of India during cuap. yuu. 


the period under review, presents an unfavourable picture 
of the results of the policy pursued by the latter—the 
decline of that salutary influence which it had at first 
exerted for the maintenance of public tranquillity, and a 
tendency to a revival of those disorders which had occa- 
gsioned so much misery and desolation in Central Hindustan. 
For a short interval after the close of the Pindari cam- 
paign, the ascendancy acquired by the British power, and 
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BOOK Ill. the subordination of several of the princes whom it had 
CHAP. vit, Seated on their thrones, and whom, in the immaturity of 





their years or their sovereignty, it was bound to protect, 


1828-35. neither excited any discontent among the native states 


nor disquieted the consciences of the authorities in Eng- 
land, usually haunted by the dread of extending the 
British territory beyond the limits which were set to it 
by the wisdom of Parliament. But with the consolidation 
of the supremacy, the apprehension of its visionary evils 
recurred; and in a short time instructions were reiterated 
to the local governments to withdraw from all interference 
with the native princes, beyond such as was indispensable 
for the realisation of the tributes they were bound by 
treaty to pay, or to prevent them from going to war with 
each other, and to leave them to the independent and 
uncontrolled exercise of their power in the administration 
of their own affairs. However mischievous the conse- 
quences, and although engendering within their respective 
dominions tumult, anarchy, and civil war, non-interference 
was to be the rule of the policy which was to be followed 
by the Governor-General. The interposition of the British 
Government was to be restricted to the vindication of its 
own pecuniary claims; and the character of an importu- 
nate and self-interested creditor was to be substituted for 
that of a benevolent and powerful protector. These in- 
structions were promptly attended to, particularly by 
Lord W. Bentinck, who entertained the like views of the 
expedience of abstaining from interference with native 
rule. It was found, however, to be extremely difficult to 
desist from intervention. The protection of the British 
dominions from the contagion of contiguous disorder, the 
rescue of friendly princes from the effects of their own 
misconduct, the impossibility of looking on unconcerned 
whilst a tributary or ally was hastening to destruction, 
and the necessary assertion of its own dignity and au- 
thority, compelled the reluctant Government of India to 
interpose frequently, both with council and with arms, 
and placcd its conduct in constant contrast to its profes- 
sions. Inconsistency was therefore the main character- 
istic of the proceedings of the Government of Bengal, in 
its transactions with the native principalities beyond its 
own borders; and while it subjected them to perplexity 
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and embarrassment, it impaired the consideration and BOOK III. 
weakened the reliance which they had hitherto entertained cuar., vir. 
on its purposes and its power. Nor was this inconsistency 7 
restricted to the local Government, While urging the 1828-80. 
principle of non-interference as regarded the princes of 
India, the authorities in England, induced by considera- 
tions foreign to the interests of British India and originat- 
ing in the jealousies of European cabinets, impelled the 
Indian Government into a course of interference which it 
had hitherto carefully avoided, and opened sources of 
danger and disaster which its own prudence would have 
shunned. The same policy that was disposed to consign 
Malwa and Rajputana to the renewed horrors of the pre- 
datory system, commanded the Governor-General to carry 
his negociations across the Indus, and to establish new 
relations with Sinde and Afghanistan. The inconsistency 
was severely punished ; but the results belong to a sub- 
sequent period. We have now only to notice the political 
relations that were maintained between the Native States 
of Upper India and the British Government, to the close 
of Lord W. Bentinck’s Administration. 

Upon adverting in the first place to the Mohammedan 
powers, we find that no change had been made in the 
position of the King of Delhi, whose dissatisfaction was 
still kept alive by the non-compliance of the Government 
with his application for an augmented stipendiary grant. 
Finding the Government immovable, His Majesty had 
appealed to the authorities in England, and had deputed 
the celebrated Rammohun Roy’ to advocate his cause. 





' Rammohun Roy was a Brahman, of the most respectable or Kulin tribe of 
Bengal, and was born in 1780, in the Province of Burdwan. His futher and 
grandfather had held office under the Nawabs of Bengal; and in cuntempla- 
tion of a similar destination, Rammohun Roy was early instructed in Persian 
apd Arabic, and being of a contemplative and inquiring turn, was Jed by the 
study of the Koran to look with aversion on the polytheism and idolatry of 
his countrymen. To his Mohammedan studics, he added the arquirement of 
Sanscrit and English; and as he grew to manhood, he entered into the servico 
of the Government as a writer in the office of the Collector of Rungpore, 
rising rapidly to the post of Dewan, or Head Native Assistant and Treasurer. 
In attracting the esteem of his superior, Mr. Digby, his familiar intercourse 
with that gentleman confirmed him in his distaste for the religion of his fore- 
fathers, and in his desire to awaken his countrymen to a sense of the degrading 
character of their snperstitious belief. Retiring from public life at an early 
age, he settled in Calcntta in 1814, and employed himself in endeavouring to 
disseminate the doctrines of fath in one sole Supreme Being. The plan he 
adopted for this purpose, in addition to his personal teaching, was the pub- 
lication of portions of the Vedas and of Vedanta tracts in Sanscrit, Bengal, 
and English, in which the unity of God was inculcated, and a spiritual form 
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BOOK III. As this mission had not been communicated to the 
cHaP. vii. Governor-General, and had been consequently unsanc- 





tioned, the character of Rammohun Roy, as the Agent 


1828-85. of the King, was not recognised in England; and his 


advocacy was unavailing. To mark the displeasure of the 
Government, Lord William Bentinck, on his arrival at 
Delhi, in his visit to the Upper Provinces, declined the 
usual interchange of complimentary visits, and passed on 
towards the mountains without holding an interview with 
the king. An addition to the pension was sanctioned by 
the Home authorities, on condition that the king should 
refrain from urging his pretensions to the revenue of the 
reserved districts; but as he hesitated to accede to the 
stipulation, the increased allowance was not granted. 

At a subsequent date, the city of Delhi was the scene 
of an outrage of an unusual description, and of an act of 
retributive justice, unprecedented in the annals of British 
Indian judicature. Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, the Nawab of 
Firozpur, of whom mention has been already made, was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Shams-ud-din Khan, as Na- 
wab, The district of Loharu had been set apart as the 


of worship was enjoined; thus endeavouring to establish a Deistical religion 
by authorities recognised as sacred by the Hindus themselves. Some converts 
were maile, chicfly among the opulent and educated classes of Calcutta; and 
an impulse was given which has contributed materially to their enlightenment. 
Falling in with Unitarian Christians, Rammohnn Roy adopted in some degiee 
their tenets, and in their defence engaged 1n an unprofitable controversy with 
the Missionarics of Serampore, which diverted him from the more useful! task 
of Hindu reform. He did not, however, wholly abandon the cause; but 
was always among the foremost in advocating measures for the intellectual 
and moral advancement of his cou.trymen, as was shewn in the zeal with 
which he supported the abolition of the rite of Suttee. Untertaining a strong 
desire to visit Europe, he rather ill-advisedly undertook the office of agent of 
the king of Delhi, with whom he could have had no sympathy, and whom 
intereste«t motives alone could have tempted him to serve ; and in that capacity 
repaired to England, where he arrived in 1831. We was received with much 
consideration by the Court of Directors, and by persona of rank and public 
importance, and attracted general admiration by the courteousness of his 
manners, the extent of his information, and the acuteness of his nnder- 
standing. His partial adoption of Unitarian doctrines led him into a close 
intimacy with persons of that persuasion, but he never became a member of 
their church; and his mind retained to the last the’colouring with which it 
had been imbued by the Monotheism of the Koran. His views of society also 
connected him, at first, with the liberal party, and he manifested a warm 
interest in the question of Parliamentary reform; but he lived long enough 
in England to detect the hollowness of party professions, and to regret his 
having been cheated into a belief of their sincerity. Had he returned to 
Bengal, his country would have reaped the benefit of his larger experience 
and corrected impressions; but be was unfortunately attacked’ by a fever 
which proved fatal; and he died at Bristol, in September 1833.—‘ Personal 


knowledge.’ 
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appanage of his two younger brothers; and they suo- BOOK IU. 
ceeded to its independent administration. The appor- cnap. vm. 
tionment was disputed by the Nawab ; and as the district 
appeared to be mismanaged, the Government resolved 1826-65. 
that it should be placed under the charge of Shams-ud- 
din; who was to allow his brothers a pension proportioned 
to the nett revenue of Loharu. This decision was objected 
to by Mr. Fraser, the Political Commissioner and Agent 
of the Governor-General at Delhi; and the transfer was 
delayed for further consideration. The family dissensions 
had instilled feelings of inveterate animosity in both 
parties, but more especially in the Nawab, who considered 
that the justice of his claim had been sanctioned by the 
supreme authority, and was, therefore, no longer liable to 
be disputed. Regarding Mr. Fraser as the sole obstacle 
to his being put in possession of the disputed lands, and 
listening only to his vindictive resentment, he employed 
an assassin to take away the life of the Commissioner. 
He had no difficulty in finding a willing instrument among 
his retainers; and by one of these, Mr. Fraser, when 
returning on horseback to his residence from a visit to 
the city, was shot. The murderer at first effected his 
escape, but was eventually seized and subjected to trial 
before one of the judges of the Sudder Nizamat of Allah- 
abad, Mr. Colvin, who had been deputed to Delhi {to 
conduct the trial. The guilt of the assassin was fully 
proved, and he suffered the penalty of the law. The par- 
ticipation of the Nawab having been substantiated by the 
evidence against his emissary, Shams-ud-din was also 
brought to trial and convicted, and, notwithstanding his 
rank, hanged as a common malefactor. Although no doubt 
existed of the guilt of both of the culprits, the Moham- 
medan population of Delhi evinced a general sympathy 
for their fate, and regarded them with almost as profound 
a veneration as if they had fallen martyrs in the cause of 
their religion.' 
During the life of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the heir apparent 
to the throne of Oude had been at violent feud with his 
father’s favourite minister Aga Mir, Moatemed-ud-dowla, 
and although the breach was apparently healed, and a 





' A particular account of this transaction is given by Lieut.-Colonel BSlee- 
man in his ‘‘ Rambles and R-collections,” vol. ii. p. 209. 
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BOOK III. reconciliation was effected before the demise of the king, 
cHap. vai. the latter fearing that, after his death, the minister would 
be the object of his successor’s persecution, contrived to 
1828-85. obtain the express guarantee of the British Government 
for the security of his person and property; advancing, 
on this condition, a crore of rupees, as a loan to the 
Company in perpetuity ; the interest, five per cent., being 
paid to different dependants of his Majesty, including 
Moatemed-ud-dowla, to whom about a half of the income 
was appropriated. The new monarch, Nasir-ud-din Hyder, 
appeared at first disposed to forget the animosity of the 
prince, and, retaining Moatemed-ud-dowla in office, treated 
him with marked kindness and profuse liberality. As 
soon, however, as he was satisfied that the British Govern- 
ment would not interfere with his choice of a minister, 
and that he might safely follow his own inclinations,' he 
threw off the mask — dismissed Moatemed-ud-dowla from 
his office, and demanded from him the repayment of the 
sums of which it was alleged he had defrauded the trea- 
sury, and for which his property was responsible. The 
Minister appealed to the British Government; and al- 
though it was resolved that he should be made to account 
for the public money which had come into his hands 
subsequently to the accession of Nasir-ud-din, before 
permission was granted him to withdraw into the Com- 
pany’s territories ; yet the immunity which had been 
guarantced to him was to be maintained for all the 
measures of his administration under the late king, whose 
confidence had never been withheld from him and whose 
concurrence in his proceedings had stamped them with the 
regal sanction. As the object of the reigning sovercign 
was the entire ruin of the obnoxious minister, he warmly 
protested against this decision, and instituted a series of 
vexatious proceedings to gratify his vindictive purposes, 
The project was steadily resisted; and after a prolonged 
and troublesome discussion, and a most laborious jnyes- 
tigation of all the pecuniary demands preferred against 
the ex-ninister, he was suffered to retire into the territo- 
ries of the Company ; being still held responsible for any 


1 He is said to have ascertained this more particularly from a private inter- 
view with Lord Combctimere on his sisit to Lucknow m 1828, on which occasion 
oe pe W a Very urgent that Aga Mur should be privately arrested and ship ed 

or England, 
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claims which might finally be substantiated. A military BOOK III. 
escort was necessary to protect his person and family cmar. vin. 
against the vengeance of the king; and under its protec- 
tion, in October, 1830, he quitted Lucknow and the hopo 1828-86. 
of restoration to power, for the humbler but safer enjoy- 
ments of private life at Cawnpore. He did not long 
survive his downfall, dying at that station in May, 1832, 
evidently pining for the cares and excitement of office.’ 
That he had been guilty of peculation and oppression to 
an enormous extent was undoubted; and the British 
Government, fettered by the guarantee which it had in- 
judiciously given him, rendered itself liable to the charge 
of being accessory to a system of both public and private 
spoliation, It was not, however, to punish extortion or 
to redress wrongs, that the king pursued his minister's 
offences ; it was merely to satiate personal hatred, which 
was to be appeased only by the destruction and probably 
the death of Moatemed-ud-dowla. The dismissal of the 
minister was far from. conducive to the iniprovement of 
the administration. The king declared it to be his inten- 
tion to become his own minister; but, ignorant of affairs, 
and addicted to dissolute habits, the effect of this deter- 
mination was to throw the power into the hands of 
disreputable and incompetent persons, tho associates of 
his dissipation, or ministers of his vices ; aud as venal as 
inefiicient. Their unfitness for the duties entrusted to 
them was so palpable and mischievous, that the Resident 
was instructed to decline any communication with the 
king through their instruinentality, and to refrain from all 
intercourse until a respectable and responsible minister 
should be nominated. After much hesitation, Nasir-ud- 
din recalled the minister whom his father had discarded 
in favour of Aga Mir, and invited Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan 
1 An interesting account of his last days is given by Dr. Spry, who was for 
some time his medical attendant. — Modern Indi, 1.216. Aga Mir succeeded 
to the office of minister early 1 the reign of (shazi-ud-din, and although of 
humble origin was not unworthy of lus elevation. Ie was a man of quick 
apprehension and acute intellect, and exlutitedl great address. While never 
loaung sight of his own interests, he ma .tamed for many years the ascendancy 
over Ins master, and his influence in ‘ue court of Lucknow, He uniformly 
oppose the projects of refurm pr posed by the British Government; yet 
managed to continue on guod term with its representatives, and in srencral 
to make them subservient to his purposes. In the communications with the 
British Government, which bore cither his own siguature or the king's, and 


which in either case were probably of lifs dictation, he appears to great advau- 
tage, und generally has the best of the argument. 
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BOOK Il. to quit his asylum at Furrakhabad, and resume the con- 
oHAP, vit, duct of public affairs. The Resident, Mr, Maddock, opposed 
his elevation, under an impression that Hakim Mehdi 
1828-85. was decidedly inimical to the British alliance; but the 
Government, anticipating important benefits from his 
acknowledged abilities, concurred in his nomination,' His 
restoration to power was followed by measures of a bene- 
ficial tendency. The finances were improved, the expenses 
diminished, the corrupt practices, which had diverted a 
large portion of the public receipts into the hands of 
individual courtiers, or the inmates of the Harem, were 
checked; and the system of farming the revenue was 
exchanged, as opportunity offered, for direct collection by 
officers appointed by the minister—an arrangement which 
had been vainly urged upon the two last princes of Oude. 
These reforms were not, however, capable of immediate 
influence, nor could they be carried into effect without 
considerable opposition. The state of the kingdom was 
therefore slowly ameliorated ; and, according to the report 
of the Resident, it had reached so incurable a stage of 
decline, that nothing but the assumption of the adminis- 
tration for a season could preserve it from utter ruin? 
Although differing from Mr. Maddock in his estimate of 
the character and intentions of the minister, the Gover- 
nor-General concurred in his views of the necessity of 
interference ; and, in April, 1831, when at Lucknow, on 
his visit to the Upper Provinces, the king was distinctly 
apprised by Lord W. Bentinck, in a speech composed for 
the occasion and afterwards communicated in writing, 
that, unless his territories were governed upon other 
principles than those hitherto followed, and the prosperity 
of the people made the principal object of his administra- 
tion, the precedents afforded by the principalities of the 
Dekhin, the Carnatic and Tanjore, would be applied to 
the kingdom of Oude; the entire management of the 
country would be vested in British functionaries; and 
the sovereign would be transmuted into a pensioner of 
the State. These menaces stimulated the minister to 





} Minute of Lord W. Bentinck on the Affairs of Oude.— Report, Committee 
House of Commons, Political Appendix. 


4 Memorandum on Onde Affairs, by Mr. Maddock. Report, Comm. House 
of Commons, Political Appendix, VI., No 28. 
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more energetic efforts, and intimidated the king into a BOOK III. 
temporary acquiescence ; but, after a while, the impression cHaP, VIL 
on the mind of the latter became less vivid, and the 
measures of Hakim Mehdi were obstructed by the same 1828-35. 
sinister influence by which they were formerly impeded. 
In this difficulty, he applied to the Resident for counsel 
and support, and the application was ostensibly repeated 
by the king. With admirable inconsistency, the Resident 
was restricted from compliance. The principle of non- 
interference was pleaded as the ground of the refusal ; 
and the Cabinet of Lucknow, while made responsible to a 
foreign functionary for the consequences of its domestic 
policy, was forbidden to expect any assistance from him 
in averting their occurrence. It was in vain that Hakim 
Mehdi appealed to the engagement entered into with Lord 
Wellesley, binding the British Government to afford its 
counsel and advice; and argued that from the recent 
language of the Governor-General, it was to be concluded 
that the obligation was still in force. It was in vain, also, 
that he maintained that by holding back when the Native 
Government was anxious to advance, the British Govern- 
ment took upon itself the responsibility of continucd 
maladministration, “for he,” observed Hakim Mehdi, “who 
sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not 
put forth a hand to hold him back, is not mnocent of his 
destruction.” The Governor-General was not a man to 
be easily moved from a position he had once taken up; 
and the principle of non-interference for any friendly 
purpose, was rigorously prohibited. At the same time 
reports most unfavourable to the condition of Oude, were 
transmitted to the authorities at home; and they were 
recommended to adopt, eventually, one of three courses :— 
to withdraw the subsidiary force and the Resident, and 
leave the country to the uncontrolled dominion of the 
Sovereign ; to impose upon the latter a minister, selected 
by the British Government, and appoint British Officers 
to superintend the conduct of the native functionaries, 
as had been done at Hyderabad; or to take the entire 
government of the country, as at Nagpore. In the mean 
time, however, it was proposed to give the actual minister 
a fair trial; as there was no doubt of his abilities, 
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BOOK III. whatever might be entertained of his integrity or public 

CHAP. VIII. spirit. 

Although recourse to such a violent mode of cure might 

1828-35. have been justified by the supposed extremity of the case ; 
yet, as we have already had occasion to observe, it may be 
questioned, if the case was as hopeless as had been repre- 
sented. The misrule of native princes was no novelty in 
the history of India: but the deplorable accounts of its 
effects in Oude, seem to have been repeated without sufii- 
cient investigation. That the Sovereign was dissipated 
and prodigal—that his favourites, whether in the interior 
of his palace, or in his court, were extravagant and cor- 
rupt — that the police was lax and inefficient — that the 
system of farming the revenues, and intrusting the 
farmers with discretional power, was pregnant with gross 
abuses, and productivo of exaction and oppression — that 
the landholders were driven by it to occasional resistance, 
which the unaided force of the Government was unable 
to overcome — and that in many parts, particularly on the 
borders, bands of marauders plundered the peaceable in- 
habitants both of Oude and the territories of the Com- 
pany with impunity —all these things might be perfectly 
true: but it did not, therefore, follow that the people at 
large were intolerably burthencd, or that the country was 
in a state of irreinediable anarchy or incurable decline. 
We have evidence to the contrary; and the frequent 
assertions of of ocular witnesses are on record, that Oude 
was in as prosperous a condition as the Company’s own 
provinces ;? and that, whatever grievances the people 





1 Minute of Lord W. Bentinck. — Political Records, etc. 

2 Bishop Heber, in 1$24, vol. i. 374, 403, repeatedly expresses his surprise 
at finding the country so much better cultivated than he had expected to find 
it, after the accounts of its mis-government with which he had been faiiliar. 
Ten years later, in 1833, Mr. Shore remarks, ‘I have travelled over several 
parts of Oude, and can testify, as far as my own observation went, that it is 
fully cultivated according to the population. Between Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, numbers must daily pass, who can confirm or deny this statement. Let 
them declare if any portion of land there Jies waste which is fit for cultiva- 
tion, I have known many officers who have been stationed at Sitapoor, and 
have made excursions into the neighbouring parts; without an exception, they 
describe the country asa garden. In the number of catt'e, horses, and goods 
which they possess, and in the appearance of their houses and clothes, the 
people are in no points worse (in many, better) off than our own subjects. 
The wealth of Lucknow, not merely of those in authority, but the property 
of the bankers and shopkeepers is far superior to that of any city (Calcutta, 
perhaps, excepted) in the British dominions. How can all this be the case, 
if the Government is notorious for tyranny and oppression ?”— Notes on 
Indian Affuirs, by the Ion. F. I. Shore, i. 156,— There is much more to the 
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might endure, they considered them light in comparison BOOK IIL. 
with the unrelenting pressure of the revenue system of cwar. vitt 
their neighbours, or the wearisome and vexatious pro- 
cesses of their Courts of Justice. Certain it is, that the 1828-85. 
subjects of the King of Oude never shewed any disposition 
to seek a refuge from their miseries in the contiguous 
districts under British rule, and that the tide of emigra- 
tion, so far as it influenced the undulation of the population 
was more inclined to set in an opposite direction. At 
any rate, whatever might be the condition of the people, 
and however susceptible it might be of alleviation, there 
was no reason to believe that its improvement was alone 
to be secured by their transfer to foreign domination. 
The Governor-General had the powcr by treaty, and the 
right, to dictate to the Government of Oude the course to 
be followed. The right was not only recognised, but its 
exercise was requested ; and yet, with a strange and incon- 
gruous perversity, the interference was withheld, as if it 
had been the policy of the British Government to create, 
by non-interference for preservation, a crisis which should 
warrant its interfering for the total subversion of the 
s vercignty. 
The consequences of refusing to support the salutary 
reforms of Hakim Mehdi were soon apparent. The nu- 
merous and influential enemies which they had engen- 
dere, recovered their uncontrolled ascendancy over the 
feeble mind of the King, and induced him to withdraw his 
confidence from his minister. The latter, disdaining to 
conciliate the good will of the Begums and the Courtiers, 
provoked their enmity by the disrespectful terms in which 
he spoke of them, as much as by the economy in their 
expenditure, which he attempted to enforce; and they 





same effect, which is deserving of attention. On the other hand, Mr. Maddock 
reports the country to be fast falling into a state of ruin and bankruptcy, and 
describes in detail the extortion, corruption, and insnberdination wlnich the 
farming system involves. These are, however, of a general nature, and ex- 
eept in the diminution of the revenue to two-thirds of its preceding amount, 
we have nv positive indication of results. He 1s obliged to admit that ‘some 
parts of Oude are in a high and beautiful state of cultivation, while othe:s are 
deserted and overgrown with jungle.” Even his general denunciations are 
apparently not founded on personal knowledge, and are qualified as if based 
upon report. No doubt there was gnevous misgovernment; but it loses none 
of its intensity in the pictures of official reprehension.-—- Memorandum on 
@ude Aftairs —and Abstract View as gathered from Persian Papers by Mr. 
Mad 
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BOOK Ill. desisted not from their opposition until they had per- 
CHAP. Vi. vailed upon the King to dismiss him. The Resident, 
Major Low, endeavoured to dissuade the King from his 
' 1826-85. purpose, and accomplished a temporary restoration of 
Hakim Mehdi to favour. The reconciliation was not of 
long continuance; the intrigues of his adversaries ulti- 
mately prevailed; and the minister was not only dis- 
missed from office, but was detained at Lucknow to an- 
swer numerous charges of fraud and peculation, which the 
instruments of his opponents were suborned to bring 
against him. As these were proved to be false and un- 
founded, the King was persuaded by the British Resident 
to desist from his detention; and Hakim Mehdi was 
allowed to return to the security and quiet of his former 
residence, at Furrakhabad.! All hope of permanent im- 
provement departed with him. He was succeeded in 
office by Roshan-ud-dowla, a person of respectability, but 
of little talent, and unused to business; and the real 
authority devolved on the personal favourites and asso- 
ciates of the king, who were recommended to him chiefly 
by their subservience to his passions, and participation in 
his excesses. The impulse, however, which had been 
given by the menaces of the British Government and the 
corresponding reforms of Hakim Mehdi was not wholly 
extinct; and although the character of Nasir-ud-din 
became every day more and more an object of contempt, 
yet the general aspect of the affairs of Oude was such as 
to authorise the Governor-General’s refraining from acting 
upon instructions, received in the beginning of 1835, to 
assume the government of the country, if circumstances 
should render such a measure necessary. The Court of 
Oude was apprised that such instructions had arrived ; 
but that their execution was suspended, in the hope that 
the necessity of enforcing them might be obviated by the 
spontaneous adoption of the requisite reforms. The hope 
has not been realised, nor has the penalty been inflicted. 
The kingdom of Oude remains under the direction of a 





1 The retirement of Hakim Mehdi was followed by a circumstance charac- 
teristic of the progressive extension of European usages and notions, even 
among natives grown old in a very dissimilar state of society. He published 
in a local newspaper, the Mofussil Akhbar, an appeal to the public in de- 
fence of his administration and a vindication of his integrity. The document 
is curious, and is given in the Appendix V. 
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government, of which it may be justly asserted that it is BOOK IL. 
not worse than native rule in general; and that, while it onap. vit. 
is discredited by many great and inherent defects, it has 
also its compensations, in its exemption from many of the 1828-35. 
evils which are equally inseparable from the sovereignty 
of strangers. 

The death of the Nizam, Sikander Jah, and the acces- 
sion of his eldest son, under the title of Nazim-ud-Dowla, 
produced a material change in the relations which had 
been latterly established with Hyderabad. One of the 
first measures of the new sovercign was to require the 
removal of the British officers who had been appointed to 
superintend the assessments, as he declared it to be his 
determination to manage his own affairs ; and, as the in- 
terference to which he objected had occasioned both em- 
barrassment and a deficiency of revenue. Consistently 
with the principles now in favour with the Government of 
Bengal, this determination was approved of, and the 
Nizam was informed that it was the wish of the Governor- 
General that he should consider himself entirely uncon- 
trolled in the choice of his ministers and the conduct of 
his internal administration ; stipulating only that the 
engagements which had been contracted urder the sanc- 
tion of British officers should not be violated. To this a 
ready assent was promised; but the promise was little 
regarded. Chandu Lal, from his experience and ability, 
was too necessary to be discarded; and the system of 
exaction and prodigality which he had countenanced 
underwent no material modification. The expenditure was 
undiminished, and the embarrassment of the finances un- 
relieved. The engagements with the villagers were set 
aside, and recourse was again had to the farming of the 
revenues, with its usual consequences of injustice and 
extortion —the multiplication of robbers and plunderers, 
and the resistance of the most turbulent of the Zemindars 
to the equitable demands of the state, requiring for their 
suppression the employment of a military force. In the 
course of a very few years, the country had relapsed into 
the condition from which it had heen endeavoured to 
raise it in the preceding reign ; and the Home authorities 
intimated a disposition to extend to Hyderabad the ap- 
propriative policy with which Oude had been menaced. 
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BOOK Ill. It was not thought advisable, however, to resort to such 
CHAP, vu. an extremity, or to extend the scale of interference. 





The pecuniary dealings of the house of Palmer and 


1828-85. Company with the Government of the Nizam, which had 


excited so much interest during the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, continued for several years to occupy 
the attention of the authorities both in England and in 
Tudia; and in the former, led eventually to an unusual 
collision, and an appeal to the Courts of Justice. The 
Opinion given by the Twelve Judges that the limi- 
tation of the rate of interest prescribed by Act of 
Parliament, did not apply to loans made to the sub- 
jects of Native independent princes by British sub- 
jects domiciliated and residing within their dominions, 
materially altered the position of the house, and autho- 
rized their claiming the full amount of both principal and 
interest due to them by native debtors. Their accounts 
with the Nizam had been closed by the acquittal of the 
demands against him by the money advanced to the 
minister, in redemption of the tribute of the Northern 
Circars, payable to the Nizam ; but there remained claims 
of large amount upon persons of rank and influence in the 
Court of Hyderabad, which the trustees of the late firm 
were now at liberty to prosecute before the native tri- 
bunals. The Resident was, however, still wholly prohi- 
bited from exercising in any way his official influence, 
either for or against the prosecution of any claim which 
they might advance on individual subjects of the Nizam, 
and from being in any manner the channel of communica- 
tion between them and such individuals”? A few years 
afterwards, a more lenient view of the case was taken up 
by the Court. Doubts were expressed, whether the rela- 
tion in which the trustees stood towards the debtors of 
the firm had not been deteriorated by the use which had 
been made of the opinions originally expressed, and by the 
interdiction of the Resident from giving any facility to the 
recovery of claims at a higher rate of interest than twelve 
per cent. per annum either retrospectively or prospec- 


1 The opinion was communicated by the Court to the Bengal Government 
in a letter, dated 3rd August, 1825; and by the Government to the Resident 
at Hyderabad, 27th July, 1826. 

2 Political Despatch, 12th March, 1828. 
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tively, a prohibition made known to the Government of BOOK III. 
the Nizam, and consequently to the members of his cmap. via, 
family and court, who were debtors to the house, and who 
were likely to avail themselves of so palpable a plea for 1828-36. 
refusing to fulfil their bond fide obligations.’ In order to 
counteract such possible impressions, the members of the 
house were relieved from a preceding prohibition against a 
direct intercourse with the ministers of the Nizam, and 
were allowed to have access to thei with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Resident. Sir William Rumbold was 
also permitted to return to Hyderabad, to assist the 
trustees in winding up the affairs of the house, in which 
he had been a partner. These arrangements were consi- 
dered successful, according to the official report of the 
Resident, whatever unfavourable impressions might have 
at first been produced; as was evidenced by the result 
which had attended the proceedings of the trustees, and 
the award to them of considerable sums of money through 
the instrumentality of the Courts of Justice in Myder- 
abad, including interest at the rate of twenty-four per 
cent. per annum, 
Notwithstanding the decisions of the Native Courts in 
their favour, the Trustecs found that the sentences were 
but partially enforced, the Courts of Justice being power- 
less against individuals connected with the minister or the 
Nizam. This was particularly the case in regard to Munir- 
al-Mulk, the kinsman and nominal minister of the Nizam ; 
against whom very large claims, arising chiefly out of the 
high rate of compound interest, had accumulated, and 
whose liquidation of them in full could not be expected, 
except through the influential interposition of the British 
Resident with the Nizam. This inteference, however, the 
Government declined to sanction ; and the only alternative 
adopted, was a reference to the Court of Directors, for 
their instructions as to whether any and what measures 
were to be adopted for the purpose of effecting a settle- 
ment of the claims in question.? In the meantime, the 


1 In a letter from Munir-al-Mulk, one of the principal debtors to the House, 
to Chandu Lal, he writes — “ If the order prohibiting any money transactions 
with them and the proclamation describing the claims as void had not arrived, 
my debt to them would have been completely and fully paid; but how could 
I, in defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclamation, pay them.” 
Papers on the Writ of Mandamus, p. 42. 

2 Political Letter from Bengal, 8th July, 1831. 
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BOOK III. matter had been the subject of a difference of opinion 
ouar. vir. between the Court and the Board of Control. A draft of 





a letter had been prepared by the former, under date, 23rd 


1828-85. July, 1830, disapproving of some of the measures of the 


Bengal Government in favour of Sir Wm. Rumbold. It 
was essentially altered by the Board; and a despatch was 
substituted, authorising the Resident’s support of the 
claims of the firm. To this the Court, in their turn, de- 
cidedly objected. The receipt of the reference noticed 
above, as well as of other despatches connected with the 
same subject, furnishing an opportunity of re-considering 
the question, the Board withdrew their emendations, and 
directed the Court to prepare a new draft in lieu of that 
formerly submitted, which should reply to the several un- 
answered communications from Bengal. 

In compliance with this injunction, a letter was pre- 
pared on the 20th March, 1832, in which the Government 
of Bengal was authorised to express to the Nizam, through 
the Resident at Hyderabad, its wish that the claims upon 
Munir-al-Mulk should be settled by arbitration, upon prin- 
ciples, regarding the limitation of interest, formerly deter- 
mined, and upon a previously obtained assurance from the 
Nizam that he would enforce an equitable award. The 
constitution of the arbitration was to be left to the discre- 
tion of the local government. This draft underwent the 
fate of its predesessor ; and in its place a despatch was 
written, in which it was stated, that the joint interposition 
of the Government of Bengal and the Nizam would be 
requisite to bring the matterin dispute to a final settle- 
ment, which should be effected either by arbitration (the 
umpire being nominated by the Governor-General), or by 
a commission to be equally appointed by the Supreme Go- 
vernment. The choice between the two arrangements was 
to be given to the Nizam ; but his prior engagement to 
carry the decision of either into effect was to be required, 
and the Resident was to be instructed to press upon his 
Iiighness, in terms of urgent recommendation, the justice 
and expediency of his resolving to enforce the final award. 
Some verbal alterations of the letter were subsequently 
made ; and it was added, that the interference was not to 
carried beyond sincere and urgent recommendation, which 
it would be perfectly competent to the Nizam to adopt or 
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reject; and that the motive of the interference was the BOOK III. 
conviction that the home authorities had, however unin- CHAP. VII. 
tentionally, arrested the earlier settlement of the claim of 
the house by the promulgation of an erroneous opinion. 1828-80, 
This circumstance imposed an obligation to endeavour to 
repair to the parties, as far as possible, the injury inflicted 
on them ; and, in this attempt it was not too much to ask 
of the Nizam to grant that which with strict propriety he 
was able to give, and without which every effort would be 
unavailing — the advantage of his co-operation. The 
proposed despatch was decidedly objected to by the Court. 
They maintained that they were not responsible for the 
erroneousness of an opinion which had emanated from the 
high legal authorities consulted ; and if any detriment had 
at first accrued to the claims of the firm, this had been 
fully remedied by the publicity given to the different sen- 
timvnts of the judges, under which extensive claims had 
been actually realised. If the decrees of the native Courts 
could not always be enforced, this was a state of things 
well known to the parties concerned, and was in fact the 
only justification of the exorbitant rates of interest pre- 
vailing, which were of course intended to cover more than 
ordinary risk. To employ the authoritative interference 
of the British Government in the realisation of the claims 
of its own subjects upon the subjects of an independent 
prince and ally, was contrary to the principles of the Indian 
Government, and the practice of all civilised states ; and 
the use of strong urgent recommendations, however quali- 
fied, was, with respect to the relations established with 
the Nizam, equivalent to imperative dictation. Such pro- 
tection, granted to Lritish subjects in their pecuniary 
dealings with natives of rank, could only lead to the most 
mischievous results, such as had been fully experienced in 
regard to the Nawab of the Carnatic and the Raja of Tan- 
jore ; and, on these and other grounds, the Court suggest- 
ed to the Board the annulment of their alterations. As 
these objections were disregarded, they endeavoured to 
evade the Board’s corrections by denying its right to inter- 
fere ; the despatch relating neither to the military nor 
civil government, nor to the revenues of India, to which 
the controlling powers of the Board were alone applicable. 
Considering it also to be inexpedient to interfere in any 
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BOOK IIL. way with the matter under consideration, they determined 
CHAP. viit. to rescind the resolution under which the original despatch 





was prepared, and to withdraw it altogether. Strong pro- 


1828-85. tests were recorded against a resolution which was so 


utterly inconsistent with the whole course of past pro- 
ceedings, and which attempted to avoid the honest expres- 
sion of opinions conscientiously and rationally enter- 
tained ; but the resolution was carried. It was, howcver, 
of little avail. The Board had recourse to the pc wer 
vosted in them by law, and applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench for the issue of a writ of mandamus, compelling the 
Directors of the East India Company to transmit the de- 
spatch to India. The question was argued before the 
Court at considerable length, and the writ was granted.! 
The Court was, consequently, under the necessity of 
signing and forwarding the contested letter, as finally 
amended by the Board 

The objections taken by the Directors to the interfer- 
ence sanctioned by the Board of Control, were founded on 
just views of the evils which had been suffered hy the 
natives of India from pecuniary dealings with Europeans, 
supported by the irresistible influence of the local govern- 
ments, and were, consistently with the sentiments which 
they had all along expressed, unfavourable to the particular 
transactions at Hyderabad. But in their anxiety to mark 
their disapprobation of the proceedings, and to discard the 
imputation of sanctioning an undue influence over the 
pecuniary interests of the Nizam, they had undoubtedly 
in their dissemination of the doctrine of the illegal rate of 
interest beyond twelve per cent. per annum, prejudiced the 
claims of the house upon their private debtors, and ren- 
dered it difficult for them to recover sums of money, their 
right to which, whatever their character or origin, would 
not have been disputed, or in native estimation regarded 
as founded on extortion, unless the notion of injustice and 


1 29th January, 1833. Papers, pp. 55, 58, 107, ILI. 

2 A strong protest against the despatch was signed by ten of the members 
of the Court, argiung that the proposed interference was contrary to the faith 
of treaties —the practice of the Court —of former Governments of Benga), 
the sulstantial justice of the case, and the right use which should be made 
of the past expenence of the House. The protest leant more to the whole 
question than the particular despatch; the interference recommended by 
which grew out of that previously exercised: the mistake was in the sanction 
originally given to the pecuniary dealings of the House with the minister of 
the Nizam. Protest and Appendix, Mandamus Papers, p. 123. 
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illegality had been suggested to them by the declaration of BOOK IH. 
the British Government. This opinion unquestionably cuar. vit. 
contributed to delay the settlement of some of the most 
important claims of the house; and the delay must have 1828-81. 
been prejudicial to their interests, Some compensation 
for this injury, it was therefore not unreasonable to bestow » 
and the influence of the Resident judiciously exercised, to 
prevail upon the Nizam to enforce the judicial decrees of 
his own Courts, was not open to any very serious objection. 
The interposition was not exercised to any very great ad- 
vaniage. Munir-al-Mulk had consented to a compromise 
of his debts, when the arrangement was interrupted by 
his death. The appointment of arbitrators to effect an 
adjustment with his son and successor was sanctioned by 
the Nizam; bnt the claimns of the house were still unset- 
tled at the termination of the period under review.! 
Of the other and minor Mohammedan principalitics, 
Bhopal, became the scene of domestic dissensions which 
led to a change of the arrangements that had becn estab- 
lished for its government after tho reduction of the Mah- 
ratta power, by which the widow of Nazir Mohamined had 
been placed at the head of affairs, until the majority of 
the young Nawab, Munir Mohammed, the son of Amir 
Mohammed, the affiauced husband of the daughter of the 
last prince. As he grew up to manhood, Munir Mohammed 
claimed a substantive share in the administration ; but 
the Begum refused to relinquixh any portion of her au- 
thority, and, asserting that the Nawab was equally incom- 
petent as a ruler and a husband, cancelled the intended 
nuptials, and after a sharp struggle, compelled hiin to 
relinquish his pretensions in favour of his younger brother, 
Jeliangir Mohammed. The Government of Bengal re- 
frained from taking any part in the contest. The chiefs 
generally sided with the Begum, as Munir Mohammed was 
a young man of dissolute habits and disreputable charac. 
ter, while the Beguin was a woman of spirit aud ability, 
and competent to exercise the power which she was deter- 
mined tu retain aslong as she wasable. With this feeling, 
she delayed the solemnisation of the marriage of her 





1 The Proceedings of the Court and of the Doard, with regard to the Writ 
of Mandanms in the case of Paimer and Co.. were yrinted undcr a resolution 
of the Court of Proprictors, — 20th March, 1533, 
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BOOK III. daughter with Jehangir Mohammed, and withheld from 
cHaP. vii, him, as she had done from his brother, all political power, 
after he had attained an age which entitled him to a voice 
1828-85. in the conduct of public affairs. The young Nawab ap- 
pealed to the British Government for its interference, and 
‘having been deputed to meet the Governor-General on the 
latter's visit to Saugar, in January, 1833, represented to 
Lord W. Bentinck, in a private interview, the expectations 
of himself and his friends to be placed in the immediate 
possession of the rights attached to the station to which 
he had been raised with the concurrence and sanction of 
the British Government. Considering, however, that Se- 
kander Begum enjoyed the popular support, the Governor- 
General declined interposition, beyond insisting that the 
marriage should take place at the period at which the Be- 
gum had engaged that it should be solemnised, in compli- 
ance with the urgent recommendations of the British 
Agent and the representations of her own adherents, It 
was accordingly celebrated in the beginning of 1835 ; and, 
for a time, the domestic squabbles of this little court were 
appeased. Sekander Begum, however, was as little dis- 
posed as ever to lay aside her power; and finding the 
usual restraints of Asiatic manners embarrass her public 
proceedings, discarded them for manly habits, and held 
public levees, and walked and rode about without any 
attempt at concealment. This conduct impaired in some 
measure her popularity ; and her persevering exclusion of 
the young Nawab from any share in the administration 
again gave rise to disputes, which ended at last in a mutual 
appeal to arms; the British authorities being precluded by 
the policy of their government from maintaining the pub- 
lic tranquillity undisturbed. The Nawab fied from Bhopal 
— levied troops, and obtained possession of several strong 
towns, including the fort of Ashta, which became his head 
quarters. The Begum sent her forces against him, and an 
action was fought, in which the leaders on both sides were 
slain, and the troops of the Nawab were defeated. The 
victors laid siege to Ashta; but the British Government 
was now satisfied of the mischievous consequences of its 
indifference, and offered its mediation, which was readily 
accepted. Negociations were concluded under the auspices 
of the Political Agent ; and tranquillity was restored. The 
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intentions of the original engagements were accomplished. BOOK III. 
The Begum was compelled to resign her sway, and accept cwap. vit. 
the grant of an inferior but independent Jagir, and the 
Nawab was placed on the Musnud of Bhopal. 1828-25, 

The two other Mohammedan States of Central India, 
which owed their origin to the decision of the British 
Government in favour of Ghaffur Khan and Amir Khan, 
require no particular notice. Upon the death of Ghaffur 
Khan, in 1827, disputes arose for the regency during the 
minority of his successor, between the Begum his mother, 
and the minister of her late hushand ; but they were pre- 
vented from coming to extremities by the timely inter- 
vention of the Resident at Indore. The territories of 
Amir Khan remained in a peaceable and prosperous con- 
dition until his death in 1838, when he was succeeded by 
his son Mohammed Khan. In 1832 Amir Khan, in com- 
mon with the other chiefs of Central India, visited the 
camp of the Governor-General at Ajmere, and effaced all 
recollection of his political delinquencies and predatory 
practices, by his frank and soldier-like deportmont!, and 
the fulness and freshness of the anecdotes he narrated of 
the adventures of his carly life. 

With the administration of Lord W. Bentinck, com- 
mences anew era in the politics of British India with 
regard to the Mohammedan states upon the Indus, or be- 
yond its banks, with Bahawalpur, Sindh, and Afghanistan. 
The character of the relations which were established 
was professedly commercial ; and the main objects were 
declared to be the unobstructed navigation of the Indus, 
and the opening of a new and desirable channel for the 
access of British merchandise to the heart of Central 
Asia, through the Punjab and Kabul. Events, however, 
occurring at the moment, and still more those of subse- 
quent years, have shown that the commercial advantages 
were of secondary consideration, and that others of a 
political complexion were the main springs of this depar- 
ture from the prudence which, since the time of the Earl 
of Minto had actuated the Governments of India, who in 





1 Jt was on this occasion that he presented to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary 
to Government in the Foreign Department, the memoir of his life, written 
from his dictation by his Munshi (as the soldier was no scholar); of which, 
Mr. Prinsep has published a translation. It is a most valuable contribution to 
the materials of Anglo-Indian history. 
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BOOK II. their relations with the bordering principalities, had been 

HAP, v1, contented to express the general subsistence of friendly 

feelings, while steadily declining any more intimate inter- 

1828-85. course. Motives which had formerly dictated a different 
policy, were now again in operation, and, as in 1809 appre- 
hension of the designs of France had instigated the British 
Ministry to direct the attention of the Governor-General 
to the formation of alliances beyond the Indus, so, in 
1829, a panic fear of the projects of Russia, induced the 
Cabinet of St. James’s to instruct the authorities in 
India to establish a commanding influence upon that river, 
in order to counteract the consequences which might be 
anticipated from the complete prostration of Persia and 
its subservience to the designs of Russia against the 
empire of Britain in the East. From these instructions 
originated a policy hitherto repudiated by the wisdom of 
the Indian Governments, as foreign to the interests of 
India, and only calculated to involve them in embarrass- 
ment and discredit. Events belonging to a subsequent 
period demonstrated the justice of these views; and a 
ruinous expenditure and ineffable disgrace were the 
penalty of uncalled-for interference with the affairs of 
Afghanistan. 

- Consistently with the avowed objects of the British 
Government, negociations were conducted with the 
different princes ruling on either bauk of the Indus for 
the free transit of vessels laden with European goods; 
and, after some hesitation, in which the Amirs of Sindh 
manifested extreme repugnance to open their territories 
to European adventure, and an instinctive dread of the 
result of a more intimate connection with the Indian 
Government, which was justified by events, treaties were 
concluded with the Government of Hyderabad in Sindh, 
by which it was stipulated that perpetual friendship should 
subsist between the contracting parties ; and that they 
should never “look with a covetous eye on the possessions 
of each other ;” that a free passage along the Indus should 
be granted to the merchants and traders of India; that 
fixed, proper, and moderate duties only should be imposed, 
and no vexatious delays at the Custom stations be per- 
mitted. By a supplementary treaty it was provided, that 
no duties should be levied on the goods; but a toll be 
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imposed on the boats carrying them, at a fixed sum per BOOK HI, 
boat, whatever might be its tonnage. Similar engage- cmar, vir. 


ments were concluded with the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
and with Ranjit Sing, for that portion of the river which 
flowed through their territories, and*for the rivers of the 
Punjab.’ With Ranjit Sing, it appeared to the British 
Ministry, to be highly desirable to form a still closer and 
more intimate connection ; and with the purpose of con- 
ciliating his good-will, a letter was addressed to him by 
the President of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough, 
in the name and by command of his Majesty William IV,, 
forwarding for his acceptance several English horses of 
unusual size and stature, for which it was known that the 
Raja entertained a childish predilection. The letter and 
the horses were conveyed to Lahore by Licutenant A. 
Burnes, and presented to Ranjit Sing in July, 1831 32 and 
in the fullowing October an interview took place, at Rupar, 
on the Setlej, between the Maharaja and the Governor- 
General, intended to confirm tho friendly disposition of 
the wily ruler of the Punjab. No object of a deeper 
import was avowed ; and a weck was spent in the inter- 
change of personal civilities and displays of the inilitary 
equipments and discipline of the Sikh and British troops, 
who constituted the respective escorts of the Governor- 
General and the Maharaja.2 That subjects of more im- 
portance were discussed, was manifested by the result ; 
and the foundation was then laid of the alliance which 
was afterwards formed against tho ruler of the Afghans. 
A more immediate though unacknowledged consequence, 
was the assistance afforded by the Sikh ruler to the ex- 
king of Kabul, Shah Shuja, who had been expatriated for 
more than twenty years ; and had been indebted for his 
support, during the greater portion of that interval, to 

1 See Treaties with the Government of Hyderabad in Sindh, April 1632 
and December, 1634. With Maharaja Ranjit Sing, December, 1832 and 


January 1835; and with the Nawab of Bahawalpur, February 1833 and 
February 1435.— Treaties prmted for the House of Commons, llth March, 
1839 


2 Narrative of a Voyageon the Indus, by Lieutenant Alex. Burnes; forming 
the third volume of his Travels into Bokhara. 

3 The Governor-General on the occasion was attended, in addition to his 
usual body-guards, by two squadrons of His Majesty’s 16th Lancers, a troop 
of Horse Artillery, two Risalas of Skinners’ Horse, His Majesty’s 3lst Foot, 
and 14th and 32nd Regiments, N.I. Ranjit Sing was escorted by ten thousand 
e his err gases and six thousand trained Infantry.— Prinsep's Life of Runfjit 

ing, p. 161. 
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BOOK III, the generosity of the British Government—residing with 

cap. vill. his family at the station of Ludiana. That a negociation 

had been opened between the Shah and the Maharaja, 

1828-35. before the meeting of Rupar took place; and that condi- 

tions had been proposed, and generally acceded to, was 

known to the Governor-General; and Ranjit Sing would 

scarcely have entered into the project unless he had felt 

secure of the acquiescence of the British Government.' 

Subsequently, indeed, compliance with the application of 

Shah Shuja for assistance was declined upon the principal 

of religiously abstaining from intermeddling with the 

affairs of the neighbouring states. Matters were not yet 

mature for a rupture with Dost Mohammed, although his 

intercourse with Persia and the designs of Abbas Mirza 

the Prince of Persia, upon Herat, instigated and supported, 

it was suspected, by the Russians for their own purposes, 

were jealously watched agreeably to the instructions from 

England ; and the recovery by Shah Shuja of the throne 

of Kabul was contemplated as an additional security 

against the nearer approach of the Russian arms to the 
front’-r of India. 

Sha: Shuja made his first move from Ludiana, in 

January, 1833, with a few hundred followers ; but by the 

time he arrived at Shikarpore, he had collected thirty 

thousand. The Amirs of Sindh, who had engaged to pro- 

mote his cause, at first received him amicably and supplied 

him with pecuniary assistance ; but finding that he was 

in no haste to leave their country, and that he demanded 

still more considerable succours, they determined to 

compel his departure, and marched with a body of troops 

against him. An action was fought near Rori, in January, 

1834, between the Shah’s force and that of the Amirs, in 

which the latter sustained a very severe defeat, losing 

many chiefs of note. The result of the encounter was 

the submission of the Amirs; and, upon their consenting 

to pay an additional subsidy, and provide him with an 

auxiliary force, the Shah moved on to Kandahar. No op- 

position was offered to his advance ; and some ineffective 

attempts at resistance In the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 

were defeated without much difficulty. The Sirdars of 


1 The Treaty was not formally ratified nntil March, 1333, when the Shah 
was in Sindh, on his march towards Afghanistan. 
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the Barakzye family, Kohan Dil Khan, Mihr Dil Kan, and BOOK III. 
Rehim Khan who jointly governed the district, were con- cHar. vii. 
fined to the city, which the Shah was about to besiege, 
when the arrival of Dost Mohammed from Kabul, with a 1828-85. 
strong body of troops changed the aspect of affairs. The 
king retired to Abbasabad, and was there attacked on the 
29th June, by the Kabularmy. The brunt of the action 
was borne by two battalions of Hindustani troops, who 
had been disciplined by a European of the name of 
Campbell, and who behaved with an intrepidity which at 
one time afforded promise of success. The misconduct of 
Shah Shuja’s Afghan followers, and the treachery of some 
of his chiefs, frustrated their efforts; and the consequence 
was, his total defeat, the dispersion of his army, and the 
flight of the Shah with a slender escort to the fort of 
Lash, where he was sheltered by an Afghan chief. Having 
collected a small force, he then proceeded to Furrah, 
where he expected to be joined by reinforcements from 
Herat; but being disappointed of their arrival, and 
threatened by a party of horse under Rehim Khan, he 
fled across the desert of Sistan to Kelat, after enduring 
severe privations and losing many of his followers. 
Mchrab Khan, the Baluch chieftain of Kelat, gave hin 
refuge, and refused to surrender him to Rehim-Dil-Khan ; 
but an agreement was concluded between them that the 
former should withdraw his protection, and the latter 
desist from pursuit. Shah Shuja, thus forced to quit 
Kelat, repaired to Sindh, where he was received, notwith- 
standing their late disagreement, by the Amirs with 
respect and hospitality. After remaining a short time at 
Hyderabad, the Shah returned by way of Jesselmere to 
his former retreat at Ludiana.’ A few years more witnessed 
his second departure from that place, under auspices of 
more brilliant promise, but which, after a short interval 





' Papers relative to the expedition of Shah-Shnja-ul-Mulk into Afghanistan 
in 1833-4, printed by order of Parliament, 20th March, 1539. Mr. Athuison, 
from materials furnished by Shalt Shuja himsclf, gives an account of the 
expedition, differing in some respect frum the official accounts, especially in 
regard to the conduct of Mehrab Khan, who is accused of having attempted 
to intercept the Shah’s flight, and mahe him prisoner.— Expedition into 
Afghanistan, by J. Atkinson, Esq., p.48. Mr. Masson confirms the official 
testimony of Mehreb Khan’s hospitality tothe Shah. He ascribes the defeat 
at Kandahar to Shah Shuja’s precimtancy and want of courage. — Journeys in 
Baluchistan, etc., by C. Masson, Esq., in. 259. 
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of uneasy triumph, were signally falsified by his disgrace 
and death. 

From these transactions affecting the Mohammedan 
princes, we now proceed to consider the state of the re- 
lations which subsisted with the several Mahratta chiefs, 
particularly with the Raja of Nagpore, the Gaekwar, 
Holkar and Sindhia. 

In the first of these principalities, the arrangements, 
which were rendered unavoidable by the minority of the 
Raja, and the incapacity or unfitness of the persons at 
first intrusted with the direction of affairs, imposing the 
task of management upon the British functionaries, have 
been already adverted to. Under the judicious and 
active administration of Mr. Jenkins, Nagpore had made 
great advances in population and prosperity.! Moderate 
assessments for definite periods had been framed with the 
concurrence of the cultivators — arbitrary exactions had 
been prohibited, and the abuses of the native methods 
of collecting the revenue suppressed. The expenditure 
of the State had been contracted within the limits of 
its income, and the troops were obedient, and the people 
contented. The theoretical dread of interference which 
was ever present to the imagination of the Home autho- 
rities, rendered them regardless of its beneficial operation 
in the case of Nagpore; and repeated orders insisted on 
the country’s being consigned to the misrule of a youth, 
who, although not deficient in ability, was of frivolous 
tastes, and disinclined to serious business. His age, inex- 
perience, and pliability of disposition could not fail to 
throw him into the hands of interested and mischievous 
advisers, whose suggestions there was no person of suffi- 
cient influence or authority to correct or control, and 
all the evils of native mal-administration would be again 
inflicted on the country. Notwithstanding these obvious 
objections, the injunctions from home, being in harmony 

' In 1826, the population of the reserved districts was 2,214,000. In 1825, 
it was 2,471,000, being an increase of 257.000 in five years. The revenue of 
the earlier date was thirty-five lakhs of rupees ; the later forty lakhs ; although, 
in consequence of augmented cultivation, the price of grain had greatly 
declined. Wheat, which sold in 1820 for twenty rupees the khandi, sold for 
less than four in 1825. Notwithstanding this fall of price, the agricultural 

try were in improved circumstances, and the increased revenue was 
evied without any difficulty — shewing that they were less heavily burthened 


than when large sums were exacted from them, which never found their way 
to the public treasury. — Jenkin’s Reports on Nagpore, p. 259. 
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with the policy of the local government, were implicitly BOOK III. 
obeyed; and it was determined to restore to the Raja, omar. viu. 
now in his nineteenth year, the uncontrolled management 
of Nagpore. It was in vain that the Resident advocated 1828-85. 
the gradual transfer of the ruling authority, and recom- 
mended a delay until the Raja should have attained a 
more mature age; by which time the arrangements that 
had been found advantageous would have acquired con- 
sistency and permanence, and a sufficient balance would 
have accumulated in the treasury to enable the Raja to 
provide for the extra demands to which he would be 
liable, without adding to the burthens of his people, and 
causing them to relapse into the condition from which 
they had been so recently extricated. The orders from 
home constituted the reply to these recommendations ; 
and they were carried into effect. The Raja was installed 
as the active head of the administration. A Resident, 
with power to advise and control, was continued; and 
some of the provinces were retained under his manage- 
ment!; of which, the surplus rovenue was destined to 
provide for the charge of the subsidiary force until other 
funds should be available. <A treaty was accordingly pre- 
pared ; in which it was stipulated, that the Raja should 
ever pay attention to the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, and adopt such ordinances and regulations as it 
should suggest for ensuring order, economy and intogrity 
in the adjustment and collection of his revenues; and 
that whenever a deterioration in the resources of the 
state and the condition of the people might be appre- 
hended, the British Government should be at liberty to 
bring under its own direct management any portion or 
the whole of the Raj. Ata subsequent date, these stipu- 
lations were modified. The reserved districts were 
restored to the Raja; and the regulation and disposal 
of his military force, with the exception of the subsidiary 
troops, left to his unfettered discretion— a privilege for 
which he was to yey a tribute of eight lakhs of rupees 
a year, under the denomination of a subsidy. The article 
respecting the eventual assumption of the management 





' They wert Deogerh above the ghats, Chanda, Chateesgerh, and part of 
the Wayn Ganga; yielding a net revenue of seventeen lakhs of rupees, — 
Treaties and Engagements with Native Powers, i. 604. Calcutta, 1845. 
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BOOK III. of the country was also modified ; and it was stipulated, 
cHaP. vii, that, if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy and 





misrule, should at any time prevail, seriously endangering 


1828-35. the public tranquillity and placing in jeopardy the sta- 


bility of the resources whence the Raja discharged his 
obligations to the Company, the British Government 
reserved to itself the right of re-appointing its own 
officers to the management of such district or districts 
of the Nagpore territory, and for so long a period as it 
might deem necessary. The necessity has, fortunately 
or the Raja, never arisen; and the administration of 
Nagpore has been quietly, and not unsuccessfully, con- 
ducted by tho native ministers, in friendly dependence 
upon the Resident. 

The ex-Raja of Nagpore, Apa Saheb, had been tempted 
to quit his asylum in the mountains about the time of 
the agitation which prevailed in India at the close of the 
Burmese war; and, after various adventures, took sanc- 
tuary in the temple of Maha Mandira, a celebrated shrine 
in the territory of Jodhpur. The Raja was at first re- 
quired to secure the fugitive and deliver him to the 
British Agent at Ajmerc; but he declined compliance, 
pleading in excuse his inability to infringe upon the 
privileges of the temple, and his fear that he should be 
for ever disgraced in the estimation of all Hindustan if 
he were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the rights of 
hospitality. The excuse was admitted, and the demand 
urged no further; but Man Sing was held responsible 
for the conduct of his guest, and expected to restrain 
him from any attempts to disturb the public tranquillity, 
Some obscure intrigues were set on foot by Apa Saheb 
with individuals of no note, who engaged to accomplish 
his restoration to sovereignty; but neither the persons 
nor the projects were of a character to endanger the 
security or excite the alarm of the government of Nag- 
pore. 

The proceedings of Syaji Rao Gaekwar on his acession 
to the sovereignty of Guzerat, disappdinted the expecta- 
tions which had been founded on his previous familiarity 
with public business, and his cordial co-operation with 
the British Resident during the reign of his imbecile 
predecessor, Relying upon his favorable disposition and 
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matured experience, considerable latitude was granted to BOOK 1H. 
him in the management of his internal affairs, subject to cuar, vit. 
the general control of the Resident, and the observance 
of all obligations guaranteed by the British Government, 1828-365. 
according to stipulations which we have already had occa- 
sion to describe. These engagements, into which Syaji 
had readily entered, were soon disregarded ; expenses 
were incurred without the knowledge of the Resident, or 
in opposition to his judgment, and serious defalcations 
took place in the revenue. The capitalists of Baroda, who 
had advanced larze sums of money to the Gaekwar, upon 
the guarantee of ‘the British Government, appealed to 
it for interposition ; and as its own credit, as well as that 
of the Gaekwar, was at stake, active and decided inter- 
ference became necessary. Arrangements were In conse- 
quence concerted with the minister, Vital Rao Bhao, and 
concurred in by his master, by which extensive tracts 
were lct in farm to the leading bankers of Baroda, for a 
terin of seven years, upon conditions which protected the 
interests of the people, as well as of the creditors of the 
state. The arrangement was concluded under Lhandari, or 
guarantee of the Company for its faithful execution. 

These measures had no sooner been adopted than they 
excited dcep dissatisfaction in the mind of Syaji, who 
complained that the minister had sacrificed his interests 
to those of the British Government,! and that he had been 
unjustly deprived of that authority to manage his own 
affairs with which he had been deliberately invested by 
Mr. Elphinstone. He also complained, and not without 
some show of justice, of the many and vexatious ecucroach- 
meuts on his authority and his rights, which arose from 
the multiplication of the guarantees granted by the British 
Resident, Originally designed for the security of the 
bankers, whose assistance was indispensable for the sol- 
vency of the statc, the principle of the Bhandari had 
undergone a gradual and insensible extension to very 





1 Vital Rao had been appointed sole minister in 1820, upon the dismissal of 
his former colleague in office, Dhahji Dadaji, removed for peculation, rather 
against the wish of the Gackwar, who was desirous of appointing Sitardém, 
the minister who was deeply implicated in the murder cf Gangadhar Sastri, 
and was therefore decidedly objected to by Mr. Elphinstone. Vital Iiao's 
nomination was acquiesced in as a matter of indifference. — Minute of the 
eee eeu auer Elphinstone, 3 May, 1+20.— Report H. of Com., Political 

pp. vi. 23. 
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BOOK III. different purposes, and comprehended immunities and 

onar. vit, privileges, emoluments and pensions, and offices and lands 

secured to different individuals for a longer or a shorter 

1828-85. period.! It was true, that these grants had mostly origi- 
nated with the Gaekwar himself, and that it was the term 
of their duration only which was guaranteed ; but as this 
rendered revocation impossible without the Resident's 
consent, it prevented the prince from following the bent 
of his own caprice, when disposed to resume the benefac- 
tions he had bestowed under a different state of feeling, 
and rendered the objects of his liberality independent of 
his change of sentiment.. A perpetual struggle took 
place, therefore, between the Prince and the Resident; the 
former attempting to set aside, the latter to uphold, the 
guarantee ; pending which the Gaekwar not unfrequently 
had recourse to violence, and, by seizing upon persons or 
sequestrating lands for the security of which the cha- 
racter of the British Government was pledged, justly 
incurred its displeasure. 

The good effects of the financial arrangement which had 
been concluded were, in the first instance, frustrated by 
the occurrence of an almost universal drought, which 
rendered large remissions of the revenue unavoidable : but 
& More permanent source of disappointment originated in 
the conduct of Syaji himself, who, with a short-sighted- 
ness not uncommon among Asiatic princes, diverted the 
revenue from its application to public expenditure, to 
accumulate it in his private treasury, regardless of the 
embarrassment of the finances, as long as he was possessed 
of individual wealth.? The reimbursement of the capitalsts 
who had advanced him loans, the charges of the force he 
was bound by treaty to maintain, the pay of his own civil 

1 Between 1801 2 and 1827-8, no fewer than 119 Bhandari engagements 
had been sanctioned, of which fifty four were in force at the latter date; of 
these, twelve were for loans, twelve for hereditary offices and emoluments, 
eight for pensions and grants of lund, two for personal protection, eight for 
contracts, seven for dealings between the Gaekwar and his subjects, the rest 
miscellaneous. The office of Dewan was guaranteed to two families, as a 
perpetual hereditary duty; but as the representatives of both were obnoxious 
to Syaji, he employed neither. They received, nevertheless, the sinecure pay 
of minister amounting to about | 34,000 rupees a year. 

2 In the conrse of five years, from 1820-1 to 1825-6, above sixty lakhs of the 
the surplus revenue, appropriable to the discharge of the public debt, were 
lodged in Syaji’s own coffers. Instead of the extinction of the debt, which 
was to have been effected in this period, it had rather increased, amounting 

ced 


in 1827-8, to one crore and thirty lakhs, although the interest had been redu 
in 1822 from ten to six per cent. 
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and military establishments, all fell into arrears; and no BOOK III. 
prospect appeared of liquidating the debt, for the realiza- c#ar, vit. 
tion of which the Company was surety. In fact, the 
Gaekwar was labouring to subvert the settlement, which 1828-59. 
had been made with the bankers for the farming of the 
revenues long before their lease expired, and to transfer 
the assignments, without their consent, to different indi- 
viduals who professed their readiness to advance money 
on more favourable terms. The sincerity of these offers 
was doubtful; and they could not be acceded to without 
the concurrence of the leaseholders, which not being 
accorded, the guarantee remained in force. Attributing 
the disappointment of his schemes to the unfriendly 
disposition of the Resident, Mr. Williams, the Gaekwar 
endeavoured to enter into a direct communication with 
the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm ; and sent an 
agent of his own to the Presidency, not only for that pur- 
pose, but to take advantage of the dissensions which were 
now rife between the Supreme Court and the Government, 
and array the authority of the former against the latter, 
in his favour. The irregularity of these proceedings, the 
repeated violations of guaranteed rights and possessions ; 
the persevering efforts of Syaji to annul the septennial 
leases, and break his engagements with the bankers, who 
had contracted them upon the responsibility of the British 
Government ; his inattention to all the representations 
and remonstrances of the Bombay Government ; his in- 
veteracy against the minister of his own election, because 
he enjoyed the confidence of the Resident, and his insulting 
treatment of the latter, at length exhausted the forbear- 
ance of the Government, and induced it to adopt vigorous 
measures for the enforcement of the engagements con- 
tracted by the Gaekwar, under its guarantee. It was 
resolved, accordingly, to assume the direct management 
of certain districts of the principality of Guzerat, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-seven lakhs, and to apply the 
surplus, rated at twenty-one lakhs, to the liquidation of 
the guaranteed debt ; after which, the districts were to 
be replaced under the Gaekwar’s officers. A proclamation 
announcing the arrangement, was put forth, and possession 
was taken of the sequestrated territory by a military force: 
the general management was assigned to Vital Rao, who 
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BOOK III, had been dismissed by Syaji from his office of minister. 
cuaP, vuz, A further sequestration was subsequently authorised, in 


order to ensure the maintenance of the contingent horse, 


1828-35. which the Gaekwar was bound by treaty to keep up for the 


service of the British Government. These measures widened 
the breach between the two Governments ; and as the pre- 
sence of the British Resident at Baroda only served to aug- 
ment the irritation of Syaji, it was determined to withdraw 
that officer, and place the intercourse with Guzerat, under 
the charge of a Political Commissioner, who should hold 
his residence at Ahmedabad.! This, however, was only a 
temporary arrangement; and after a short time it was 
found expedient to re-establish the Residency. In the 
interval, a plan was concerted in Syaji’s own family, and 
by the most respectable members of his Court, to remove 
from his councils the persons to whose advice they attri- 
buted the dangerous career in which he had engaged. 
The project was unfortunately betrayed to him ; and the 
chief individuals accused of being concerned in it were 
apprehended and put to death, without any investigation, 
aud in the most cruel manner. ” 

The different policy which influenced tht British Go- 
vernment of India, after Lord William Bentinck’s accession 
to power, disposed it to overlook the refractory proceedings 
of the Gaekwar, in the hope of getting quit of the system 
of guarantee, and thus removing the principal cause of 
disagreement, In 1832 the Earl of Clare, then Governor 
of Lombay, after a meeting with the Governor-General, at 
Ajmere, visited Baroda on his return, and 1n communica- 
tion with the Gaekwar and the principal bankers of the 
capital, concluded arrangements, which were highly satis- 
factory to Syaji, and which it was hoped would put an end 
to the differences that had hitherto prevailed. The 
bankers were induced to accede to the Gaekwar’s pro- 
posals for the discharge of his debts, and to release the 
British Government from any other guarantee than that 
of personal immunity. A sum of money was deposited, 
by Syaji, in the treasury of Bombay, as a security for the 

1 Minute of Sir John Malcolm, 30th Nov. 1830; review of the affairs of 
Guzerat. Report Comm. H.of Com. Political. Appen. VI. No. 25. 

2 Ganpat Rao was beaten to death with clubs; a Brahman, a Bhora mer- 


chant of great wealth, and two others implicated in the plot, were built up in 
cells and left to perish. Or. Documents. 
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pay of the contingent force ; and upon these arrangements BOOK III. 
being carried into effect, the sequestrated districts were CHAP. Vitr. 


restored to him. 





The harmony which had thus been re-established with seer 


the Court of Baroda, was not Jong preserved. There still 
remained obligations in favour of individuals, of which the 
British Government could not with any decency get quit, 
and which were sources of constant annoyance to the 
Gaekwar, although in some cases equally imperative on 
himself. He had promised to respect them; but he had 
no sooner recovered possession of his country, than he 
either denied their validity, or violently infringed them. 
He retained also, as his principal advisers, persons notori- 
ously hostile to the British connexion, and gave counte- 
nance and protection to individuals who were charged with 
committing depredations on the maritime trade, or on the 
border possessions of the subjects of the Company. The 
necessary consequences were the discontinuance of the 
system of forbearance, and recurrence to the sequestration 
of valuable portions of the Baroda territory. These trans- 
actions belong, however, to a subsequent period. 

As long as the youth of Malhar Rao Holkar precluded 
him from exercising any influence over the Government 
of his country, the affairs of Indore continued to improve 
under the management of efficient ministers, and the 
general control of the British Resident. With the advance 
of the Raja to manhood, the aspect of affairs became less 
promising. Indolent and extravagant, he displayed no 
aptitude for the duties of his station, but lent a ready ear 
to the mischievous counsels of unworthy favourites, at 
whose suggestions the more prudent advice of his minis- 
ters was unheeded ; and their endeavours to restrain his 
prodigality were defeated. The ill-effects of his conduct 
were partly obviated by the aid of his adoptive mothir, 
who had the command of the accumulated treasure, which 
the providence of the ministers had amassed ; and, partly 
by the brief duration of his reign, which terminated 
before the defects of his character had time to be 
fully developed. He died in October, 1833, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

No event of any serious Importance disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Indore, during the life of its Prince. A feudatory 
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BOOK II. of Udaypur, the Thakur of Bigu, possessed himself for a 
owap. vir. season of the border district of Nandwai, and levied con- 





tributions from the neighbourhood. He was expelled by 


1828-85. Holkar’s troops, including the contingent under the com- 


mand of a British officer; and the Rana of Udaypur, as 
responsible for the outrage committed by his dependant, 
was compelled by the interposition of the British authori- 
ties to pay a compensation for the injury and expense to 
which the territory of Indore had been subjected. 

Some disturbance and apprehension were excited in 
various parts of Malwa, contiguous to Holkar’s possessions, 
by the appearance of a Hindu fanatic, a Patel of a village 
in Sondwara, who passed himself off for an incarnation of 
the Mahratta divinity, Kandi Rao, and pretended to have 
the power of miraculously curing cholera, and other dan- 
gerous diseases. Absurd as were his pretensions, he 
found abundance of adherents, and numbers both of horse 
and foot flocked to his standard. Thus strengthened, he 
proceeded to levy contributions, both in kind and money, 
from the surrounding villages; and raised considerable 
sums, which were devoted to the equipment of his fol- 
lowers. The officers of Sindhia and Holkar were unable to 
make head against the fanatic; and a strong party of the 
Mahidpore contingent, under Capt. MtMahon, was de- 
tached against him. The insurgents confiding in the 
superhuman character of their chief, and believing him to 
be invulnerable, boldly advanced to ‘attack the division, 
but were received by a steady fire, under which their 
leader fell; thus undeceived, his adherents immediately 
broke and fled, and the disturbance was quelled with the 
same facility with which it had been excited. 

Malhar Rao dying childless, his widow, in concert with 
her mother-in-law, adopted a boy who was said to be a 
descendant of Tookaji Holkar. At the time of his adop- 
tion, he was between three and four years of age, and was 
installed by the title of Martand Rao; the administration 
remaining in the hands of Madho Rao Furnavis, the 
minister of the late Raja, with the support, and under the 
guidance of Kesari Bai, the Ma-ji, or mother of Malhar Rao. 
The installation was attended by the British representa- 
tive, but no formal sanction was given to the adoption, as 
the succession was likely to be disputed. The British 
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Government thus leaving to a probable conflict the deci- BOOK ILL. 
sion of a question, which the slightest intimation of its omar. vu. 
will would at once have set at rest, either by sanctioning 
the elevation of Martand Rao, or by acknowledging the pre- 1828-85. 
ferable validity of the claim of his competitor Hari Holkar, 
the son of Itoji, the elder brother of Jeswant Rao, who had 
been held in confinement at Maheswara, during the pre- 
ceding reign. ! 
Although having good cause to apprehend the conse- 
quences of the liberation of Hari Holkar, the authorities 
at Indore appear to have taken no precaution against such 
an event, and he was very soon released from confiuement 
by a body of Bhils and Mewatis, and partisans from the 
neighbouring Mahratta districts, The fort and town of 
Maheswar fell at once into his hands. As the British 
Resident refused to give any support to the infant Raja, 
the Bais felt their inability to oppose Hari Holkar, and sent 
@ message, acquiescing in his elevation, and inviting him 
to Indore. Notwithstanding this recognition of his claims, 
he hesitated to leave Maheswara until he obtained the 
additional security of a Dritish escort; and with sume 
degree of inconsistency, but under a feeling that the 
presence of a new Raja was necessary at Indore, to arrest 
the signs of popular commotion which were beginning to 
appear, the Resident directed a detachment of the 5th 
Local Horse, and a British officer, to conduct the Raja to 
the city. Hari Holkar made his entry into Indore in 
March, 1834, and was seated on the cushion of sovereignty 
in the following April, in the presence of the Resident. 
A Khelat was shortly after presented to him, on the part 
of the Governor-General. The child Martand Rao, was 
dismissed with his parents to his home in the Dekhin, 
where they were indebted for a maintenance to the inter- 
position of the British Government. The character of the 
new Raja was no better calculated than that of his prede- 
cessor to maintain the credit, or promote the prospects 
of the State. His minister, Revaji Phansia, whom he 
called from the Dekhin to his councils, apparently because 
he had been in the service of Jeswant Rao Holkar some 
fifteen years before, was wholly unfit for the duties of his 


1 Beis noticed by Malcolm, as having behavei with great gallantry at 
Mahidpur. — Central India, i. 319. 
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BOUK IIL. office, and availed himself of his influence over the Raja 
CHAP. viut. to apply the limited resources of the country to his own pri- 
——————- vate emolument. Under his mismanagement the revenues 
1828-35. yanidly declined—the expenditure exceeded. the receipts 
— the troops became mutinous for arrears of pay, and the 
people were oppressed and discontented, A conspiracy 
against the Raja was organised, and had nearly succeeded, 
when the hesitation of the leaders caused its failure. The 
Raja and his minister reaped no benefit from the lesson, 
and their mal-administration, unchecked by the inter- 
position of the British Government, produced its usual 
results — the necessity of that interference which it had 
been so much an object to avoid, in order to save the 

State of Indore from utter dissolution. ! 

The States of Dhar and Dewas, bordering on the terri- 
tories of Indore, remained faithful to their engagements 
with the British authorities, and were, in general, ably 
and peaceably governed. The tranquillity of the former 
was disturbed towards the close of 1831, by a serious 
incursion of the Bhils, subject to the principality. This 
was partly owing to the abolition of the British agency of 
Bhopawar, by the superintendence of which the Bhils 
were equally deterred from committing any outrage on 
the peaceable cultivators, and protected in the enjoyment 
of their acknowledged rights. The removal of British 
superintendence was followed by a relaxed system of con- 
trol, and by iniquitous encroachments and exactions. This 
vexatious conduct provoked the Bhils to relapse into their 
predatory habits; and they assembled in arms and plun- 
dered the adjacent districts. They were further excited to 
insubordination by the presence of an individual, Uchet 
Sing, who gave himself out to be the son of Murari Rao 
Powar, a former competitor for the principality, and the 
reputed grandson of Jeswant Rao Powar, who was killed at 
the battle of Panipet. Murari Rao had carried on a des- 
perate struggle for several years with the ruler of Dhar, in 
which he was foiled by the aid of Jeswant Rao Holkar: his 
chief adherents were the the Bhils, who transferred tk air 


1 In 1837 8, the Raja was informed, that the British Government would con- 
sider it to be its duty to assume the * management of the country, unless, the 
Resident should report a material amelioration, The intimation had the 
desired effect, and important reforms were instituted. 
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attachment to his son. Being unable to put a stop to the BOOK III. 
insurrection, and anticipating the ruin of the country, the cir. vin. 
Government of Dhar earnestly solicited the interposition 
of the British Government; and, after some hesitation it 1828-30. 
was granted, on condition that an inquiry should be insti- 

tuted into the causes of the disturbance, and that the 
measures thought necessary for its settlement should be 
complied with. To this the Raja was compelled to agree ; 

but the insurgents rejected the offered mediation, and 

troops were sent against them, under Captain Outram, by 

whose activity the Bhils were soon reduced to submission, 

Uchet Sing and his principal adherents came into camp 

on an assurance of safety, and a promise that their claims 

should be inquired into and equitably adjusted. Accord- 

ingly, an agreement was concluded, by which Uchet Sing 

in consideration of a pension from the Dhar State, con- 

sented to relinquish his pretensions ; and the acts of ex- 

tortion and oppression of which the Bhils complained, 

were redressed. Shortly after tranquillity was restored 

the Raja died, and as he left no son, the widow, with the 
concurrence of the British Government, adopted a son, 

who succeeded by the title of Maha Rao Powar. 

The arrangements at Gwalior which ensued upon the 
death of Dowlat-Rao-Sindhia, involved abundantly the 
seeds of future dissension. Baiza Bai, forced very reluc- 
tantly to adopt a successor to her husband, clung tena- 
ciously to the notion that it was Sindhia’s intention that 
she should hold the regency during her natural life, and 
regarded with extreme jealousy the growing years and pre- 
tensions of the young Raja. As he was on the eve of 
adolescence when adopted, Janakaji soon came to think 
himself old enough to be let loose from the trammels of 
tutelage, and to be entitled to more than nominal au- 
thority ; and he did not want advisers to stimulate him to 
assert his claims. They were, in truth, recognized by the 
British Government, when it insisted upon the Bai’s con- 
sent to the Raja’s being provided with a separate seal, and 
refused to receive any official communication from tbe 
Court of Gwalior, which was not authenticated by its 
impression. ‘The Bai was under the necessity of comply- 
ing; but she did not therefore forego her hope of being 
allowed to retain her power, if not in her own right, at 

VOL. Il. U 
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BOOK III. least, as Regent. She did not despair of setting Janakaji 
CHAP. viII aside altogether, especially as the grand-daughter to whom 





. he was affianced, had died, and her own daughter, Chimna 


1828-35. Bai was pregnant, affording a prospect of an heir to 


Sindhia, in a direct line. Repeated applications were 
made by her to the British Government to favour her 
views, but they met with no encouragement: the adoption 
of a son, and his succession to the throne, having received 
the concurrence of all the chief members of the court of 
Gwalior and the principal persons of the camp, not ex- 
cepting the nearest relatives of the Bai. 

The restraints imposed by the Bai upon the young 
Raja having become intolerable, he took an opportunity of 
escaping from the palace in which he was kept under 
strict supervision, and sought refuge with the Resident, 
asserting that he did not consider his life safe, from the 
insolence of his guards, and from the machinations of the 
Bai. With some difficulty, a reconciliation was effected ; 
but upon the visit to Lord W. Bentinck to Gwalior, both 
parties were earnest with him to sanction their respective 
pretensions. With that indecision which characterized 
the policy of the Government in its relations with native 
states, no positive expression of its will or opinion was 
pronounced. The Governor-General recommended the 
young Raja to be satisfied with the position he occupied, 
in which he might regard himself as a fortunate person, 
and for which he was indebted to Baiza Bai, to whom a 
feeling of gratitude should, therefore, render him sub- 
missive. If he awaited patiently the course of events, the 
Governor-General would recommend to the Bai not to 
supersede the Raja by any other adoption; but if he 
raised disturbances, the consequences must fall upon him- 
self: the British Government would not interfere in his 
favour.' The parties were, in short, to follow their own 
views—the Bai to keep her power as long as she was 
able-—the Raja to wrest it from her if he could. The 
general purport of the recommendations was, however, 
rather favourable to the continuance of the Bai in au- 
thority ; and such was her impression? The only result 


1 Report of a conference between the Governor General and Janaka Rao 
Sindhia, a¢ Gwalior—Asiatic Monthly Journal, xiv. 7. 

4 The Bai, in her correspondence with the Governor General, always un- 
hesltatingly asserted that he had confirmed her in the Regency, and authorised 
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of the visit of the Governor-General was to render the BOOK III. 

breach more irreparable than ever. CHAP, VIII. 
At length, in ihe middle of 1833, the quarrel came to a 

crisis. The cause of the Raja was embraced by some of 1828-85. 

the disciplined battalions of the Gwalior state; and on 

the morning of the 10th of July, the palace was beset bya 

turbulent soldiery, a portion of whom carried off the Raja 

to the camp, and the rest, mounting guard upon the 

palace, threatened the adherents of the Bai with destruc- 

tion. The Bai, alarmed for her personal safety, fled from 

the palace by a private door, and repaired on foot to the 

residence of her brother, Hindu Rao, where she requested 

the presence of the Resident. Agreeably to the principle 

of neutrality which had been enjoined, he declined to 

obey the summons; and the Bai, having obtained the 

escort of a battalion of one of the brigades, of which the 

commandant Jose Sikander remained faithful, repaired by 

@ circuitous route to the dwelling of Mr. Cavendish. She 

was met on the way by a strong party of the Raja’s troops, 

under Gopal Bhao Sindhia, and a conflict might have 

ensued, unless it had been stopped by the Resident, who 

required both parties to suspend hostilities until he had 

communicated with the Raja. In consequence of his 

representations, the Raja consented to permit the Bai to 

retire unmolested from the Gwalior territory, and pro- 

mised to grant her a liberal annual income if she would 

reside peaceably within the dominions of the Company. 

Tu these conditions the Bai was prevailed upon to accede ; 

and she withdrew in the first instance to Dholpur, on the 

confines of Gwalior, the possession of the Raja of Gohud, 

whence she endeavoured to interest the British Govern- 

ment in her restoration, and to excite a counter revolution 

in the Gwalior State, declaring that she was willing to 

cede the country entirely to the Company; but that she 

was resolved never to submit to the usurpation of an 

ungrateful boy whom she had raised to power, and who 

was wholly incapable of exercising sovereign sway. The 








her to continue in Ihe management of the state. “It is very extraordinary,” 
ahe remarks, “that, while your Lordship is my protector, such injuries have 
been inflicted on me, a circumstance which cannot but be considered a cause 
of shame to yourself.” The only answer she received was the remark that 
no station in life was exempt from vicissitudes, and an exhortation to bear ber 
fate with resgnation. 
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BOOK Il]. Raja was, however, acknowledged by the British Govern- 
onAp. vit. ment; and a letter from the Governor-General congratu- 





lated him on his accession — recommending him at the 


1828-85. game time to treat the Bai with consideration, restore to 


her what she claimed as her private property, and set such 
of her adherents as had been arrested at liberty, with per- 
mission to join their mistress. The recommendations 
were complied with. Chimna Bai, with her husband and 
daughter, and Hindu Rao, repaired to the camp of Baiza 
Bai ; and the whole party removed to Agra. Chimna Bai, 
who by her amiable character had engaged general regard, 
died in giving birth to an infant, which did not survive 
its mother ; and the hopes of a male heir in the direct 
line were extinguished. The vicinity of Agra enabling 
the dispossessed princess to carry on secret intrigues at 
Gwalior, she was sometime afterward obliged to cross 
the Jumna, and retire to a greater distance. She refused 
to move further than Furrukhabad, where she remained 
encamped, surrounded by a numerous body of armed fol- 
lowers, and importuning the Government for its inter- 
ference, as far as regarded her claims to a large amount of 
treasure to which her right was disputed: her application 
was complied with, and a liberal pension was ensured to 
her on condition of her abstaining from all intrigues 
against the Raja, and retiring to her Jagir in the South of 
India. With great reluctance, and after a long delay, 
Baiza Bai, finding that her followers were deserting her, 
and that there was no chance of recovering her authority 
at Gwalior, acceded to the conditions proposed, and re- 
paired to the Dekhin. She was a woman of high spirit, 
and respectable conduct, not destitute of ability to govern, 
but disposed to shew injudicious partiality to her own 
kin, and greedy in accumulating private wealth at the 
expense of public establishments. She was violent in 
temper, but not cruel or vindictive, and during her admi- 
nistration the affairs of Gwalior were conducted with as 
much efficiency as those of any other native principality. 
The first years of her successor might have justified regret 
for her deposal, as they were a perpetual scene of turbu- 
lence and danger. The insubordination of the ill-trained 
and irregularly paid battalions, which constituted the 
chief military force of the state, displayed itself in re. 
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peated mutinies and disturbances, not only fatal to internal BOUK III. 
prosperity, but dangerous to the tranquillity of the crap. vi. 


neighbouring states ; and they at last produced the catas- 
trophe, which Dowlat Rao had predicted,—the virtual 
assumption of the civil and military administration of the 
Gwalior principality by the British Government. 

The relations with the Rajput states during this period, 
presented the same fluctuating and contradictory policy, 
arising from the same causes—the desire to withdraw 
from interference, and the impossibility of so doing con- 
sistently with the preservation of these states from the 
effects of their own misrule, and the evident obligation 
imposed upon the British Government as the paramount 
power. The conflict between these opposing principles 
gave occasion to much temporary mischief, aud most com- 
monly ended in an extent of interposition exceeding the 
limits which had been originally proposed. 

After the death of Zalim Sing of Kota, he was succeeded, 
in his joint-administration of the principality by his son; 
Madho Sing; and although, during the life of his father, 
Maha Rav Kishore Sing had regarded him with strong 
feelings of dislike, which there was little hope his own 
conduct would remove ; yet, by the prudent and judicious 
mediation ofthe Agent, Colonel Caultield, and the modera- 
tion of the Raj Rana, the Rao and his ministerial co-equal 
continued on friendly terms, until the death of the former, 
which took place in July, 1828. When on his death-bed, 
he required the presence of the Agent, at that time, Lieu- 
tenant Hislop, and consigned to his care the honour of his 
family and the safety of his nephew, Kam Sing, whom he 
had adopted, and by whom he was succeeded. The young 
prince was taught to entertain less amicable feelings for 
the Raj Rana, and frequent dissensions prevailed between 
them. The administration of the Rana was unpopular, 
from the heavy taxes laid upon the people, in consequence 
of the embarrassment of the finances. Arrangements 
suggested by the Resident, relieved the latter, and the 
obnoxious exactions were taken off; but no cordiality 
could be restored between the sovereign-minister and his 
nominal master. The death of the former, in February, 


i See treaty with Jyaji Rao Sindhia, 13th January, 1844.— Papers respecting 
Gwalior, printed by order of Parliament, March and April, 1844. 
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BOOK III. 1833, removed one object of the Rao’s discontent, but the 
cHaP, vir. Same division of authority was perpetuated by the treaty, 





and Madan Sing the son of Madho Sing succeeded to the 


1828-85. reality of power attached to the dignity of Raj Rana. The 


youth and inexperience of Madan Sing rendered him the 
tool of mischievous advisers, whose counsels widened the 
breach with the Maha Rao ; while a party against him was 
formed by his own followers, in order to place his uncle 
Goverdhan Das at the head of affairs. These intrigues 
were baffled by him with the assistance of the Resident ; 
aud he continued in possession of his obnoxious office. 
The impossibility of 1econciling interests so reciprocally 
repulsive as those of the Raj Rana and Maha Rao impos- 
ed upon the Government, at a date somewhat posterior to 
that at which we have arrived, the adoption of the only 
means of terminating the disagreement — the partition of 
the state between the two princes, in mutually independ- 
ent sovereignty. A third of the territories was assigned 
to the Raj Rana, under the name of Jhalawar; and the 
other two-thirds, constituting the principality of Kota, 
were placed under the undivided government of the Maha 
Rao. 

The affairs of Bundi, during the minority of the Raja, 
Ram Sing, continucd under the arrangement of the Rani 
mother, whose object, aud that of her creatures with whom 
the court was filled, was the exclusion of the Raja from 
the independent exercise of authority as long as possible, 
and the perpetuation of the administration of the Rani, 
In furtherance of this project, she kept her son in a state 
of iguorance and vice, and encouraged him in all kinds of 
mischievous indulgence. Part of her policy consisted in 
estranging him from his wife, a daughter of Man Sing, the 
Raja of Jodhpur; and persuading him to treat his bride 
with coldness and neglect. The Marwar princess, a lady 
of lofty pretensions on the score of birth, and arrived at 
years of maturity, being ten years older than the Raja, 
highly resented this treatment, and complained of the con- 
tumely she had experienced to her father, who warmly 
pressed the British Agent to interpose his influence to 


? The district was estimnated to yield a revenue of from twelve to fifteen 
lakhs (120,000/. to 150,000/.) a year. A third of the tribute payable by Kota, 
or 80,000 rupees a year, was transferred to Jhalawar. These arrangements 
took place in 1838. 
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secure for her the consideration to which she was entitled. BoUK IL, 
As this was declined, the Raja of Jodhpur sent an envoy ciar. vin. 
to Bundi to insist that his daughter should reccive the 
treatment due to her superiority of rank and her nuptial 1828 35. 
rights, or that she should be allowed to return inimediate- 
ly to Jodhpur. Some improvement followed the intima- 
tion, and the young Rani became pregnant; an event 
which aggravated the aversion and jealousy of the Queen 
mother, and instigated her to influence the Raja to a re- 
newal of his former disregard of his wife. Iler appeals to 
Man Sing were repeated, and a deputation, attended by a 
strong body of armed men was sent to demand the return 
of the Princess, and to escort her to her father, who did 
not hesitate to express his apprehension that the lives of 
his daughter and her infant were insecure from the prac- 
tices of the Dowager Rani. The party, three hundred 
strong, encamped outside the walls of the city ; but there 
was also a considerable number of Marwaris in the town, 
forming the original suite of the princess. One of the 
newly-arrived party presented himself before tho minister, 
Deva Krishan Rao, in public durbar, under pretext of 
being sent to learn when the deputation would be received ; 
and, before an answer could be returned, he drew his 
sword and killed the minister. The assassin was attacked 
and slain ; and the Raja ordered the chief of the deputa- 
tion to be seized; but the execution of the order was 
delayed for the arrival from Kota of the Political Axssist- 
ant, Mr. Trevelyan, to whom information of the assassiua- 
tion had been quickly conveyed. The gates were closed, 
by which the Marwaris on the outside were prevented 
from joining the party in the town, who had fortified 
themselves in a house occupied by the principal servants 
of the young Rani. By command of the Raja, who exhibit- 
ed unexpected firmness and resolution, guns were brought 
to bear upon the mansion; and it was soon rendered un- 
tenable. The defenders retired to another, near the city 
wall, where they were surrounded by the Raja’s troops, 
The persuasions and assurances of Mr. Trevelyan, who had 
reached Bundi, induced the body on the outside of the 
town to withdraw within the Kota frontier, and at his 
intercession the Rao permitted the departure of those who 
were in the city, with exception of three of their leaders 
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BOOK III. who were seized and put to death. The deputation re- 
CHAP. VIII. turned to Jodhpur, where the indignation of Man Sing 





1828-35. 


was vehemently excited by the death and disgrace of his 
emissaries. He denied having in any way authorised the 
murder of the minister, and asserted that it was an act of 
private revenge, unconnected with any inimical feeling 
against him for the share that might be imputed to his 
advice, in the indignities to which the princess had been 
subjected. The members of the deputation declared also 
that they knew nothing of the assassin, and had gone to 
Bundi without any hostile design against the minister, and 
that they had desisted from forcing their way into the 
town and rescuing their countrymen, only under the im- 
pression that the Political Agent was responsible for their 
safety.' Great excitement prevailed throughout Haravati 
and Marwar. The universal feeling of the Rahtores was 
expressed by Man Sing, when he represented to the Politi- 
cal Agent at Ajmere, that life was burthensome to him ; 
that he and his tribe would be the laughing-stock of Hin- 
dustav ; they would every where be put to shame by the 
reproach that a Hara had killed a Rahtore, and nothing 
had been done to wipe away the disgrace. A long and 
acrinionious discussion ensued ; but the firm interposition 
of the British authoritics compelled a sullen acquiescence 
in the mutual oblivion of injuries; and British ascendancy 
averted the breaking out of a war, which, in preceding 
years, would, in all probability, have spread bloodshed and 
desolation throughout Rajputana. The approach of the 
Governor-General confirmed the continuance of concord, 
and intimidated the Dowager Rani into a reconciliation 
with her daughter-in-law, who was restored to the good 
graccs of her husband, to whom she had in the meantime 
burne a son, The murder of the minister deprived the 
Raja of a valuable servant, by whose good management 


1 Notwithstanding their carnestly disclaiming the purpose of killing the 
minister, there wa» reason to suspect that 1t was one of the principal objects 
of the mission. Bhubhut Sing, one of the leaders who had accompanied the 
party from Jodhpur, but had joined that in the city, had openly avowed his 
intention; and he was supposed to have been the especial agent of Man Sing, 
in the assassination. It was also remarkable, as Colonel Sutherland observes, 
that the news-writer of the Political Agent at Jodhpur gave intimation of 
Man Sing’s intention to put the Bund: minister to death, several days before 
the crime was perpetrated; and that the report was published in the Delhi 
mee ee without attracting any notice.— Sketches of Political 

elations, 91. 
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the debts of the state had been cleared off, the revenues BOOK III, 
had been increased, and the prosperity of the country had cHar. vim. 
been augmented; but his example was not lost upon the . 
Raja, and the condition of Bundi is said to bear favourable 1828-86. 
testimony to the character of its ruler. 

We have not had occasion to advort in any detail to the 
affairs of the principal Rajput states since the close of the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, and our retro- 
spect of the relations maintained with them must there- 
fore comprehend the interval which had subsequontly 
elapsel. The prosperous condition of Udaypur, which 
had been the work in a great measure of the British Re- 
sident, speedily declined with his secession from the im- 
mediate direction of affairs, and the transfer to the Rana 
and his ministers, of that uncontrolled authority which it 
was their duty and privilege to excicisc. Tho Rana, pro- 
fuse in his expenditure and lavish in his liberality, was 
soon involved in pecuniary cmbarrassments, and by im- 
providently alienating the revenues of the crown lands in 
grants to his favourites greatly impoverished his resources. 
The Thakurs, who had engaged to restore the lands they 
had usurped, reluctantly and imperfectly executed their 
engagements ; and the want of means to maintain a re- 
spectable force relieved them from any apprehension of 
compulsion. The same want of a sufficient body of effect- 
ive troops emboldened the lawless tmbes in Udaypur and 
on its confines to renew their depredations, and their 
ravages supplied the cultivators with a plea for the non- 
payment of the government revenues. Fron these circum- 
stances, the defalcation in the public finances became daily 
more considerable, and the Rana was unable to pay the 
tribute which he was bound by treaty to discharge. The 
pecuniary interests of the Company being thus endanger- 
ed, resort was again had, in 1823, to more decided inter- 
ference. In consequence of the interposition of the 
Resident, the minister, Sheo Lall, by whom the prodigal- 
ity of the Rana had been checked, and the demands on 
the chiefs resolutely urged, and who had therefore been 
displaced, was restored to power. The Kalsa lands were 
let out to farm: the collection of the customs was super- 
intended by officers appointed by the Resident, and the 
personal expenses of the Rana were limited to a fixed sum. 
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BOOK III. The same amount of control that had been at first exer- 
CHAP. vill. cised by the Resident was again vested in him through the 





urgency of the case, and at the desire of the Rana; and 


1828-35. he became virtually the Prime Minister of Udaypur. 


Beneficial consequences resulted from the arrangement. 
In the course of two years, or in 1825, the revenues and 
expenditure were equalised, the debts of the Rana were 
liquidated, and the arrears of the tribute discharged ; 
although the improvement of the financial interests of the 
state was impeded by the disturbed condition of several 
of the hilly districts, and the predatory practices of their 
inhabitants, the Minas and Bhils, on the south and west of 
Mewar. 

The south-western portion of Udaypur, designated 
Chappan, formed an irregular square, of which the capital, 
the cantonment of Nimuch, and the towns of Dungarpur 
and Pertabgerh, might be considered as the angles. It 
consisted chicfly of a series of hills and forests, of which 
the most inaccessible portions were occupied by tribes of 
Minas ; but the plains and more open parts were cultivated 
by other and more industrious races; aud many tracts 
were in a highly prosperous condition. The forest tribes 
inhabited small villages on the skirts of the hills, each 
under its own head-man, and of which several constituted 
a Pal, also under its elected chicf. The villages covered a 
considerable extent, as every house was detached, having 
round it a patch of ground sufficient for the supply of 
the moderate wants of the mountaineers, whose principal 
food was the meal of Indian corn, and buttermilk, the 
produce of their herds which found pasture in the wilder- 
ness. A number of Pals constituted a Jagir, the head of 
which was a Rajput; who, while professing fealty to the 
Rana, enjoyed little authority for good among the tribes, 
and retained his influence chiefly by being the secret 
abettor, and not unfrequently the instigator of the depre- 
dations committed by his people, sharing in the plunder. 
These depredations were carried, in 1823, to an alarm- 
ing extent; and as the irregulars in the service of the 
Rana were wholly unequal to check them, it was deter- 
mined to send a detachment of regular troops against the 
marauders. Lieut.-Colonel Lumley, with two Regiments 
of N. I, a squadron of regular cavalry, and four of Local 
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Horse, with a train of artillery, accompanied by the BOOK III. 
Resident, and a body of the Rana’s military, marched into cuar. yur 
the hills. The Minas made no attcmpt to oppose them: 
concealing their women, children, and cattle, in the 1828-35 
recesses of the hills, and, abandoning the villages, they 
Jurked in the surrounding thickets, cutting off stragglers, 
stealing or maiming the baggage cattle, and harassing the 
line of march. Cavalry could not reach them. The 
matchlocks of the irregulars were ineffective, and the 
musquets of the Sipahis were often frutlessly discharged 
against an object scarcely distinguishable from the bushes, 
amidst which the Minas cowered. The chief weapon of 
the mountaineers was the bow and arrow, which they used 
with singular force and precision, and many of the men 
and horses received serious and sometimes fatal wounds. 
It was evident that regular military operations could be 
undertaken with little prospect of success : and measures 
of conciliation were tried, which, combined with the 
destruction of a few villages, and the awe inspired by the 
presence of the Company’s troops had the desired effect. 
The head-men were induced to come into camp, and 
engagements were formed with them personally to the 
exclusion of their nominal chicfs, whose Jagirs were 
resumed, and to whom lands were given in the plains as 
compensation. The villagers subscribed to conditions, by 
which they promised to pay through their Comaitis, or 
head-men, the stipulated proportion of the crop, and to 
give up their weapons, and admit the establishment of 
police stations among their hills, and to abstain from all 
acts of violence and plunder: from putting their infants 
to death, and froin killing cows. In requital of which 
obligations they were exempted from a number of vex- 
atious and oppressive demands formerly made by the 
Jagirdars. The regular troops were then withdrawn, and 
police-stations were established at convenient places. The 
Minas appeared to be well satisfied with the change. As 
long as these stipulations were enforced, a tolerable degree 
of quietness was preserved ; but some of the sequestrated 
lands were restored by the Rana’s officers to their former 
occupants. Those who were still dispossessed recovered 
sufficient influence to excite the people to tumult and 
plunder. The example of the adjacent districts encou- 
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BOOK III. raged the repetition of disorder; and, although no for- 
cuaP. vil. mally organised system of resistance was developed, yet 





Chappan continued for several years to be the scene 


1828-85. of partial outbreaks and frequent acts of violence and 


rapine. 

A principal cause of the difficulty of preserving subor- 
dination among the Minas of Chappan was the incessant 
state of disorder which prevailed throughout a similar 
tract of country, extending to the south and east of 
Udaypur from the confines of Dungarpur to the borders 
of Sirohi, tenanted, in great part, by Bhils, but numerously 
interspersed with the descendants of a mixed race sprung 
from Rajput fathers and Bhil mothers, To this class, 
known here collectively as Grasias, the chiefs belonged ; 
and their blended affinity with either class of the popula- 
tion secured them the fidelity and attachment of both. 
The Grasias had probably occupied these tracts originally 
as feudatories of Mewar; but for many years they had 
yielded no service which was not compulsory; and the 
Rana of Udaypur had not, for a long period, been able to 
extract from them homage or revenue. Conceiving, how- 
ever, that the Rana was entitled justly to both, and that 
the pecuniary claims of the British Government, which 
pressed heavily on his resources, required that he should 
be enabled to realise what was due to himself, it was 
deemed advisable to comply with his earnest solicitation, 
that the Resident would take upon himself the enforce- 
ment of his demands on the districts of the Grasia chiefs, 
and compel them to pay a tribute or a proportion of their 
crops to the public treasury. Advantage was taken of 
the presence of the regular troops employed in Chappan 
to intimidate the Grasia chiefs into acquiescence ; and for 
@ time it was successful. The chiefs, while asserting their 
claims to independence, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Rana; agreed to pay him a small annual tribute; to 
admit military stations within their boundaries; and 
promised to abstain from all acts of violence and pillage. 
They declared, however, their inability to keep their 
people in order ; and threw the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity and security upon the Rana. As long as a regular 
force was on the spot, the Bhils and Grasias, although 
occasionally harassing them and cutting off stragglers, 
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refrained from any serious molestation of their neighbours BOOK III. 
the peaceable Ryots or cultivators of the lands, from cmar. vim. 
inter-village feuds, and from depredations on travellers 
and traders. This source of intimidation was not long 1828-85. 
held over them. In the beginning of 1827, instructions 

from the authorities in England forbade the employment 

of the Company’s troops for the purpose of preserving 

order in the territories of allied princes; and agreeably 

to the orders received from home, the detachment which 

had been sent from Nimuch was recalled to cantonments. 

The peace of these wild districts was consequently left 

to the troops of the Rana stationed at the several Thanas, 

in very insufficient strength, and composed of men undis- 
ciplined, imperfectly armed, ill paid, and not unfrequently 
cowardly or disaffected. Of such a force the Bhils stood 

in little fear ; and the Thanas were the objects of repeated 

and desperate attacks. They usually, however, maintained 

their ground ; a result attributable solely to the untiring 

energy and skilful arrangements of a British officer, Cap- 

tain Black, assistant to the Resident, to whose personal 
superintendance, the management of these districts was 
entrusted. By the judicious manner in which the several 

posts were distributed, and by the confidence of the men 

in the vigilance and activity of their commandant, each 

station was assured of support in the moment of danger ; 

and resolutely resisted its assailants until the expected 
reinforcements, which never failed, arrived. The character 

of his men, and the nature of the country, prevented 
Captain Black from following up his successes; and he 

was restricted by the inefficiency of his means, to a course 

of defensive operations against, not a mere desultory 

rising of barbarians banded together for plunder, but 

against an almost universal insurrection of the Bhils, in 
vindication of the claims of a chief whom they considered 
unjustly deprived of his rights ; and who, by his personal 
character and his connection with other Thakurs, exercised 

a very extensive influence over the wild tribes of the 

Grasia hills. 

At the time of effecting settlements with the Grasia 
chiefs, one of their number, the Rao of Jawas, was pre- 
vailed upon to place his Jagir entirely in the hands of the 
British Agent, and to be contented with a small portion 
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BOOK III. only of his hereditary chiefship. He not only acquiesced 
onaPp. vii in the arrangement, but submitted cheerfully to the au- 





thority of the Rana; and, on several occasions, rendered 


1828-35. good service to the stations which were attacked by the 


Bhils, The general feeling in the hills was, nevertheless, 
that his submission was the effect of fear, and that he 
was only temporising ; an impression apparently erroneous, 
the Rao being a young man of no resolution, who had 
had enjoyed little power while nominally independent, 
and who probably cared but little whether a British 
officer or an overbearing kinsman relieved him of the 
burthen of government. That kinsman was equally in- 
different. Dowlat Sing, the maternal uncle of the Rao of 
Jawas, who had hitherto managed the estates of his 
nephew, accompanied by a confidential servant, Govind 
Khwas, a man of great activity and daring, refused their 
assent to the negociation, and returned to the hills, where 
they kept up, for more than four years, a perpetual state 
of irritation and alarm. The indiscriminate rapine which 
they allowed their followers to commit, rallied round 
them all the desperate characters of the hills ; and, aided 
by the contributions which they received secretly from 
the other Grasia chiefs, and which it was said they ob- 
tained even from persons of influence about the Court, 
they were enabled to give solidity to their marauding 
bands by enlisting Arab and Sindh mercenaries from 
Guzerat and Sindh. At the head of these, they repeatedly 
attacked the Thanas under Captain Black’s superinten- 
dence, and especially that of Khairwara, which commanded 
the road from the Eastern to the Western hills. On one 
occasion they brought against it three hundred matchlock 
men and two thousand Bhils ; but the steadiness of the 
irregulars, and the prompt succours which they received 
through the admirable arrangements of Captain Black, as 
well as the courage inspired by his presence, foiled the 
assailants. Had a single station been overpowered, the 
whole of the border villages would have been in a state 
of open rebellion; the suppression of which would not 
have been effected without the employment of a powerful 
force and the loss of many valuable lives. 

The vacillating policy of the British Government had 
for some time past discountenanced the interposition of 
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the Resident in the affairs of Udaypur, and the Rana and BOOK III. 
his minister had been left once more without aid or con- cxar. vim. 
trol. The necessity in which the minister was thus 
placed of requiring support from other quarters, together 1828-35. 
with the absence of any check upon his proceedings, led 
him into an extravagant course of corruption and expen- 
diture, t> maintain a fund for which intolerable exactions 
were levicd from the people. The Thakurs, also, no longer 
intimidated by the presence of British troops, broke their 
engagements, withheld their payments and their quotas, 
and plundered the domains of the Crown, The bordering 
tribes, encouraged by the weakness of the Government, 
and the example of the chiefs, became still more daring 
in their outrages, and carried their devastations to the 
gates of Udaypur. The insecurity of person and property, 
from the numerous bands of robbers who infested the 
road, und the extortions of the fiscal officers of the 
minister, completely ruined all commerce, and put a stop 
to cultivation. The emergency roused the Rana to exer- 
tion. The minister was again dismissed, and the exactions 
of the collectors prevented. Some of the hill chiefs, who 
had been replaced in their fiefs, were prevailed upon to 
co-operate with the Rana’s detachments, under Captain 
Black, in restoring order; and through their aid, several 
villages, which had become notorious for deeds of pillage 
and murder, were attacked and destroyed. The British 
Government also, found itself obliged to interfere effec- 
tively; and while awaiting the organisation of a local 
corps, which Captain Black was authorised to levy, a 
detachment of three regiments of Native Infantry was sent 
from Nimuch, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burgh, to act under the direction of the Resident. Com- 
bining with the display of power thus at his disposal, the 
conciliatory principle of restoring the dispossessed chiefs 
to their sequestrated Jagirs, under restrictions calculated 
to prevent their exacting from the villages more than a 
due proportion of the crops, and subjecting them to the 
supremacy of the Rana, to be exercised through the super- 
intendance of a British functionary, the restoration of 
order went briskly forward ; and towards the end of 1827, 
the Minas of Chappan had mostly returned to the peace- 
able cultivation of the lands under their former chieftains. 
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BOOK III. The progress of pacification in other directions was sus- 
cHaP. vil1. pended by the untimely death of Captain Black, who fell a 





victim to the unhealthiness of the climate. His duties 


1828-35. were for the time transferred to Captain Spiers, Political 


Agent in Sirohi, who was equally well acquainted with the 
nature of the country, and the character of the popula- 
tion. The evident determination of the British Govern- 
ment to take an active share in the suppression of the 
disorders by which the country had been distracted, soon 
exercised a salutary influence, and the border chiefs of 
Panarwa, Jowra, Mherpur, and Ogna, presented themselves 
in the camp of the superintendant, and professed their 
disposition to return to their duties of allegiance to the 
Raja. Dowlat Sing, hopeless of prolonging the contest 
with advantage, accepted the offers which were made to 
him of pardon, and a provision for his maintenance, until 
he should recover his authority in Jawas, upon its resto- 
ration to its former ruler. The fermentation which his 
expulsion from his hereditary rights had excited was thus 
allayed ; and as much sccurity and order restored to the 
hills as could be expected from the habits of the people. 
The main body of the troops consequently returned to 
Nimuch, leaving detachments for a time at Khairwara, 
and on the Sirohi frontier. 

Shortly after the pacification of his border districts, or 
early in 1828, the Rana of Udaypur, Bhim Sing died : his 
reign, protracted through more than half a century, had 
witnessed extraordinary changes in the condition of Hin- 
dustan ; the decay and extinction of the Mogul empire; 
the ascendancy, decline, and final overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas; and the first dawn and full expansion of the 
British power.! His reign had been fertile in vicissitudes ; 
he had experienced all the sufferings which Mahratta and 
Patan insolence and rapacity could inflict ; but his latter 
years had been free from insult, and his ~-untry had been 

' In 1826, Bhim Sing conversed with the British Resident on the changes 
which, in common with other parts of India, his dominions had suffered from 
the aggressions of the Mohammedans, and the conquests of the Mahrattas; 
but none of these events were in his opinion so unintelligible as the empire of 
foreigners, who came from the West in ships, from a country before unknown. 
‘Seated in Durbar, in the halls of his ancestors, with his princely son, the 
present Maha Rana, on his left hand, and surrounded by the nobles and chiefs 
of his house, Bhim Sing discussed these subjects with a frankness and good 


humour, which belong in a more remarkable degree to a ut than to an 
other nstive of India.” Sutherland's Political Sketches, 7 nv? v 
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protected from predatory aggression. The indolence of BOOK IN. 
his disposition, and the weakness which rendered him the CHAP. vil. 
tool of favourites, prevented him from reaping the full 
benefit of the change ; and the constant urgency of his 1828-35, 
new allies and protectors, for punctuality in the discharge 
of his pecuniary obligations, must have been scarcely less 
obnoxious to him than the exactions of Amir Khan. He 
preserved, however, uniformly, a calin and dignified deport- 
ment, worthy of his high descent and his pre-eminent 
rank among the Hindu Princes of India. I[0o was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jivan Sing, who, during the last years of 
his father’s life, had exercised considerable influence in 
public affairs, and by whose experience and ability it was 
expected that the affairs of Udaypur would be retricved. 
One of the first steps taken towards the new Raja, was the 
recurrence to the policy of non-interference, which had 
now become avowedly the principle of the Government: 
the preservation of tranquillity in the Mina and Bhil 
districts of Udaypur was declared to be of no material 
concern to British India. The management of these ter- 
ritories was accordingly relinquished. The Rana assumed 
the charge of Chappan, and the Grasia hills were replaced 
under the exclusive control of their several chiefs — the 
whole being held responsible for the conduct of their sub- 
jects towards the adjacent states ; a responsibility which 
the Grasias declared they could not undertake, when the 
British troops or the Rana’s were withdrawn, as they could 
not control the turbulent and marauding propensities of 
their dependants. Notwithstanding these representations, 
and the evils certain to result to the peace, not only of the 
Grasia hills, but of Sindh and Malwa; and the insur- 
mountable bar thus opposed to the improvement of com- 
mercial intercourse, the Government persisted in its pur- 
pose — the regular troops were withdrawn — the levy dis- 
banded — and the barbarous tribes on the frontiers privi- 
leged to rob and murder without fear of hindrance or 
punishment from the paramount power. The political 
connexion with Udaypur was shortly afterwards still 
further relaxed by the abolition of the Residency, the 
communication being transferred to the Political Agent, 
stationed at Ajmere, in subordination to;the Resident at 
Delhi. The tribute, which had fallen into arrears, was 
VOL. TIL x 
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BOOK III. discharged ;} but the debt incurred on account of the ex- 
CRAP. vii. pense of military operations against the Bhils and Grasias 





was remitted. The Raja, who in the outset of his reign had 


‘1828-35. fallen into a course of dissipation, adopted a change of 


conduct ; and by his application to business effected im- 
portant reforms in the administration of the revenue and 
the police, by which the internal traquillity of his country 
was preserved, and border-violences were kept under some 
restraint. Little intercourse has since beeu held with 
Udaypur. 

The feud which we have had occasion to describe be- 
tween Man Sing and the Thakurs, who were concerned in 
his temporary deposal, and the elevation of his son, having 
apparently lost some of its virulence, the Political Resj- 
dent at Delhi was induced to interpose his good offices to 
perfect the reconciliation. At his suggestion, the Raja 
consented in 1823 to receive envoys from the chiefs, and 
to attend to their representations, promising them free 
leave to come and to return, whatever might be the result 
of the negotiations. Notwithstanding this promise, the 
Vakils were arrested when on their way to the capital — 
cast into prison —~and menaced with death, upon the ac- 
cusation that they had treacherously tampered with the 
villagers in the Jagirs belonging to their masters which 
had been sequestrated, in order to accomplish their re- 
covery. As no attempt was made to substantiate the 
charge, the Resident strongly remonstrated against the 
breach of faith which hed been committed, and effected 
the liberation of the envoys. This affair was scarcely 
settled, when he was appealed to by the Court of Jaypur, 
to interfere in behalf of the sister of the late Raja, who 
was married to Man Sing, and who complained of being 
treated with injustice and inhumanity. On the other 
hand, the Raja represented to the Governor-General, Lord 
Amherst, that the Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, was 


1 In 1831 the arrears of tribute amounted to Rupees 5.13.000, and the 
expenses of military operations in the hills to two lakhs; the latter was 
remitted. The tribute had been commuted from a proportion of the revenue, 
to the fixed annual sum of three lakhs; but this was complained of as press- 
ing too heavily on an income, the whole of which rarely equalled ten lakhs; 
and it has since been reduced one-half, 

2 It became necessary, however, in 1840, in communication with the 
Rana, to raise a Bhil corps for the purpose of keeping the tribes of Chappan in 
order, constituting the Mewar Bhil Corps, under British officers. 
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unduly biassed in favour of his disobedient Thakurs, and BOOK III. 
supported them in their opposition to his commands. He caap. vist. 
maintained, also, that the countenance given to the pre- 
tensions of Sirohi to independence, was a violation of his 1828-35. 
right to supremacy, and he demanded the restoration to 
his own officers of that portion of Mherwara, which had 
been taken under the British management. This district, 
the country of the Mhers, a wild hill and forest tribe, situ- 
ated on the southern and south-western confines of 
Ajmere, along the frontiers of Malwa and Marwar, was, in 
fact, an integral portion of Ajmere, but portions were 
claimed by Jodhpur and Udaypur. Their sovereignty was, 
however, little more than nominal ; for the Mhers detested 
the Rajputs, yielded them none but forced obedience, and 
retaliated for the aggressions on their independence by 
predatory devastations. Their proximity, and the undis- 
criminating nature of their outrages, rendered it neccs- 
sary at an early period, after Ajmere became a British 
province, to curb their excesses ; and an arrangement was 
made with tho Rajput princes, by which the whole of 
Mherwara was placed under the superintendence of a Bri- 
tish officer ; and portions of the revenue to be collected 
were assigned to them respectively. Under this system 
the state of things soon changed. A few examples were at 
first necessary; but the Mhers gradually submitted to 
British authority, desisted from their ravages, and re- 
sorted to peaceable and agricultural avocations. A mode- 
rate assessment was imposed, and realised without diffi- 
culty, and the district made rapid advances towards pros- 
perity.' To have restored it to the inefficient hands of the 
Rajputs would have thrown it again into disorder, fatal to 
its own improvement, and troublesome to its neighbours ; 
and the application of Man Sing, as well as a similar one 
at a later period from the Rana, was not assented to. In 
order to explain to the Raja the grounds of the refusal, as 
well as to promote the adjustment of his disputes with his 
chiefs, Mr. Wilder was despatched in the beginning of 

1 The whole revenue raised in Mherwar in 1823-4, was but 10,000 rupees; 
in 1830-1, it amounted to 43,000 rupees. In the first three years after the 
settlement, the annual payments of nett revenue to Udaypur were 13,000 - 
rupees, 17,000 rupees, and 28,000 rupees, although the seasons were unfa- 
vourable. Udaypur had never before realised any revenue whatever. In 


1832, an agreement was made with the Rana for eight years’ additional 
revenue of 20,000 rupees. 
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BOOK I), 1824, to Jodhpur. His negociations were successful. Mar 
cuap, vil, Sing was persuaded to execute an agreement, pledging 





himself to pardon the refractory Thakurs! and restore the 


1828-85. confiscated estates —to admit the presence of an accre- 


dited officer of Jaypur to be attached to the especial ser- 
vice of the Jaypur Rani, and to leave Mherwara under its 
present management for a further period. An attempt 
was made to prevail on him to commute the military 
quota, which he was bound by treaty to furnish whenever 
required, for a money payment of equivalent value ; but 
to this proposal he steadily declined to accede. 

The reconciliation of Man Sing with his chiefs was 
neither sincere nor permanent ; and on various pretexts he 
persisted in retaining the sequestrated lands, or insti- 
tuted fresh spoliations, compelling them to emigrate from 
Marwar, and seek refuge in the neighbouring territories of 
Jaypur and Bhikaner. The altered policy of the British 
Government interdicted the repetition of the Resident's 
interposition, even for the fulfilment of engagements con- 
tracted under its sanction, and at its suggestions ; and the 
Thakurs were left to redress their injuries by their own 
unaided strength ; although redress was manifestly hope- 
less, except by an appeal to arms, and through the inter- 
ruption of that tranquillity which it was the office and 
duty of the paramount power to preserve unbroken. 
Accordingly, in 1827, the chiefs invited Dhokal Sing, who 
we have seen was asserted to be the posthumous son of 
the last Raja of Marwar, and to have, therefore, a prefer- 
able title to that of Man Sing, to join them in the Jaypur 
country whither they had fled; and they engaged to ac- 
knowledge him as their prince, and aid him to establish his 
rights. The invitation was eagerly accepted. Dhokal Sing, 
who had for some years resided in the British territory at 
Baraich, left his residence, and hastened to Jaypur, where 
he found the Thakurs of Nimaj, Asobh, and Ahwa, with 


! The principal of them were the Thakurs of Pokarn, Nimaj, Asobh, and 
Ahwa, the first was the grandson of Siwai Sing, the uncompromising adver- 
sary of Man Sing from the first, and supporter of the claims of Dhokal Sing ; 
this chief succeeded in retaining his fort and part of his lands. Nimaj was the 
son of Surtan Sing, who was killed in the affray at Jodhpur, occasioned by 
the Raja's attempt to seize his friend, the Thakur of Pokarn, The two last 
were accused of being cuncerned in the murder of the Raja’s minister, and the 
usurpation of the prince. The lands of all three had been confiscated by Man 
Sing; but he had not been able to get possession of the town of Ahwa. 
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theirretainers. Several of the Jaypur and Bhikaner chiefs BOOK III. 
joined his camp; and the Regent Rani of Jaypur, who cuaap, vin. 
cherished an intense hatred of the sister of Man Sing, 
also one of the wives of the late Raja, who had treated the 1828-85. 
Rani-mother with disdain, on account of her inferior de- 
scent, and who always affirmed the spurious origin of the 
minor Raja, assisted Dhokal Sing with men and money; 
and by these succours he was enabled to collect a force 
seven thousand strong, with which he marched into Mar- 
war. The remonstrances of the British Agent at Ajmere 
compelled the native states to disavow their support of 
Dhokal Sing, and to recall their subjects from his service ; 
but their acquiescence was merely external, and they con- 
tinued secretly to aid his enterprise. Dhokal Sing encoun- 
tered no opposition, and advanced to Dudhwana, a populous 
town not far distant from Jodhpur.! 
The re-appearance of Dhokal Sing, and the support 
which he had received from the Thakurs of Marwar, 
seriously alarmed Man Sing, and impelled him to look to 
the British Government for protection. He immediately 
sent envoys to Delhi and to Ajmere, to represent that the 
Government, by suffering Dhoxal Sing to set out from the 
British dominions with hostile purposes against him, had 
impressed both his subjects and those of the neighbour- 
ing states with a belief that they countenanced his preten- 
sions, and that they had consequently contributed to his 
success ; and he demanded the assistance of troops to 
oppose, not a rebellious dependant, but a foreign invader 
—for such was the true character of Dhokal Sing, and 
against all such enemies the Government of India was 
bound by treaty to arm in his defence. The application 
was referred to the Governor-General in Council, who was 
disposed to regard the disturbances in Marwar, as a strug- 
gle between the Raja and his feudatory chiefs, whom he 
had driven into exile and rebellion by his own acts; and 
against whom the British Government was not pledged to 
protect him. It was admitted, at the same time, that as a 





1 In favour of Dhoka! Sing’s pretensions, it was argued, that he was allied 
by marriage to some of the most illustrious families of Jaypur and Jodhpur, 
who never would have given him their daughters, unless they had been 
assured of the genuineness of his descent. Man Sing, who was the grand- 
son of the Raja of Jodhpur, Bijay Sing, always denied the authenticity of his 
dirth. ¥ 
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BOOK III. competitor for the throne had been set up by the chiefs, 
onaP. vii, the case was somewhat complicated, and as the Raja’s per- 
sonal safety, as well as sovereign authority, was imperilled, 
1828-85. he might be thought to possess some claim to interference. 
It was, therefore, resolved to comply with his application, 
on the condition that he should consent to submit his dif- 
ferences with his Thakurs to the arbitration of the Go- 
vernment, and engage to abide unhesitatingly by its 
decision. A cautious provision was, however, made for 
abandoning him to his fate, under the possible contingency 
of his proving the weaker party. With this view the 
Political Agent was apprised —that if the insurrection 
should be so general, as to indicate the almost universal 
desire of the Raja’s chiefs and subjects for his deposal, and 
his own condition should be so helpless as to leave him 
without power to make head against their rebellion, then 
there would not appear to be any reason for undertaking 
to force on the state of Jodhpur, a sovereign, whose con- 
duct had deprived him of the support and allegiance of 
his people. If, on the other hand, the insurrection was 
only partial, and the Raja continued to be supported by a 
respectable portion of the chiefs and the people, then the 
mediation was to be offered, although not as a right, as 
asserted by Man Sing, in virtue of the existing treaty. 
Native Princes were expected to have the power of con- 
trolling their own subjects; and if they drove them into 
rebellion, they must take the consequences: the British 
Government was not under any obligation to defend them 
in such cases, In these instructions it was assumed that 
rebellion was the natural result of oppression; an infer- 
ence unwarranted by the past history of Rajputana, which 
repeatedly exhibited the feudatory chiefs of the several 
states combining against their sovereign for the further- 
ance of their private interests, or the gratification of 
private resentment, It was assumed also, that there ex- 
isted a people with political rights and wishes, which was 
utterly at variance with the actual condition of affairs or 
the state of society ; the merchants, artisans, and agricul- 
turists of Marwar being wholly indifferent in the quarrel, 
and preferring tranquillity, however preserved, to the 
triumph of either the Thakurs or the Raja: and to con- 
sign a protected state to be desolated by the ravages of a 
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civil war, which the slightest degree of interposition would BOOK III. 
at once have prevented, was an obvious dereliction of the car. vit. 
obligation which the British Government had undertaken, 
of maintaining the peace and prosperity of Hindustan, 1628-35. 
There was, in fact, no real difference whether hostilities 
occurred between the Rajas of Jaypur and Jodhpur, or 
between the Thakur of Pokarn and his liege lord. In 
either case, the interruption of trade, the desolation of 
the fields, the assemblage of lawless undisciplined bands, 
and indiscriminate rapine and murder, were certain to 
ensue; and it was the duty of the British Government, 
as the paramount power, to prevent, what it might casily 
prevent, the perpetration of outrages, which tended to 
bring back the times of anarchy, which had at first com- 
pelled its interference with the politics of Central India. 

The intimation of the purpose of the British Govern- 
ment to mediate between Man Sing and his rebellious 
chiefs, was received with ready subinission by them both, 
No material advantage had been gained by either, and 
although Dhokal Sing occupied Dudhwana and threatened 
Nagore, he and his adherents had been unable to raise the 
siege of Ahwa by the Raja’s army. Neither scemed in- 
clined to risk an encounter in the field, or was able to 
keep on foot an effective force, for want of funds tu pay 
the troops. In this condition of weakness, Dhokal Sing 
was apprised that he must retire from Marwar, or he 
would be treated as an enemy to the British Government. 
He immediately complied, and withdrew tv Lhikaneer, 
expressing a hope that some provision would be made for 
him —a hope he was not allowed to retain, as no notice 
was to be taken of him in any negociation that might be 
instituted. None was, however, opened. The proposed 
interference had impressed the contending parties with 
a conciliatory disposition, and terms were settled between 
Man Sing and his Thakurs by mutual agreeinent. The 
confiscated lands were restored to the principal chicfs, and 
the possessions and privileges of others no longer menaced, 
Hostilities consequently ceased. 

The termination of actual hostilities in Marwar failed 
to restore to the principality the advantage of order and 
good government. Man Sing was superstitiously devoted 
to a sect of religious mendicants or Jogis, from whom he 
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BOOK III. chose not only his spiritual guides, but his principal coun- 
onaP. vill. sellors, entrusting to them a large share of his revenues, 





and the whole charge of the administration.! Great abuses 


1823-35. followed ; and the hill tribes, a prey to the exactions of 


the fiscal officers, abandoned their villages, and turning 
robbers, plundered the contiguous districts. The frontier 
of Sirohi particularly suffered; and the ravages in that 
direction were secretly encouraged by Man Sing. The ex- 
postulations addressed to him were either unavailing, or 
provoked manifestations of sullenness and disrespect ; an 
instance of which was displayed in his declining, upon 
frivolous excuses, to meet the Governor-General at Aj- 
mere in 1831, although the Rana of Udaypur, and the 
young Raja of Jaypur, his equals or superiors, afforded him 
an example. The tribute also fell into arrears, and the 
urgent demand for payment made by the agent at Ajmere 
was not calculated to improve his temper. He was also 
compelled to furnish his quota of 1,500 horse to serve 
with a British detachment sent from the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1833, under Colonel Litchtield, agaiust the robber 
tribes of the desert of Parkur, whose depredations on 
Sirohi were secretly instigated by the Raja. The British 
troops defeatcd a body of the Khosas, and, advancing to 
Chattan and Balmer, two of the principal towns, took and 
destroyed them. The Jodhpur contingent not only proved 
useless, but were convicted of treacherously giving the 
Khosas private information of the movements of the force, 
and endeavouring to obstruct the capture of Balmer. 
After its capture, the leader of the Khosas was secreted 
by the commandant of the Jodhpur horse, who very un- 
willingly gave him up to the determined command of 
Colonel Litchfield. The capture of Balmer was a source 


1 The origin of his devotion to the Jogis, commenced with a lucky guess 
made by Deo-nath. When Man Sing was besieged in Jalore, and proposed to 
surrender, Deo-nath promised, if he would wait two or three days, he would 
effect a change in his position. It so happened that on the third day, his 
cousin Bhim Sing, then Raja of Jodhpur, died, and Man Sing was called to the 
succeasion. He ever after believed implicitly in the supernatural knowledge of 
the Jogis. Deonath was murdered, as described vol. ii. 179, and one cause of 
Man Sing’s inveteracy against the chiefs, was their being implicated in the 
murder. His son, Lada-nath, kept alive this feeling in the mind of the Raja. 
Of the revenues of Jodhpur, estimated at thirty-seven lakhs (£370,000), seven 
were alienated in favour of the Jogis and theirtemples. Ten lakhs formed the 
jagirs of the Thakurs, Jeaving twenty for the Raja. The Jogis had, also, five 
per cent. hip the revenues of the Khalsa or Crowu lands, which were valued as 
fifteen lakhs. 
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of profound vexation to Man Sing, who ascribed the suc- BOOK II, 
cess of the expedition in part to the co operation of the cnap. vm. 
Jesselmer contingent which had also been called out, and 
shortly afterwards displayed his resentment, by allowing 1828-35, 
his troops to invade and lay waste the J esselmer territory, 
carrying their ravages to within twelve miles of the cap- 
ital. Obliged to recall the troops by the menaces of the 
Political Agent, Man Sing denied that they had entered 
Jesselmer with any other intention than that of concert- 
ing with the Raja’s officers the means of suppressing 
border disturbances, and unhesitatingly asserted that thoy 
had not committed any outrage ; an assertion notoriously 
untrue. Other acts of violence followed on the Krishna- 
gerh territory, which were traced to a feudatory of Jodh- 
pur; and chiefs adhering to the party of the Raja were 
allowed to connive at the depredations of marauding 
bands, affording them an asylum, and sharing their booty. 
As this conduct could not be overlooked with any regard 
to the character of the British Government, Man Sing was 
informed that he would be held responsible for these dis- 
orders, and desired to suppress them ; but he either dis- 
puted their occurrence, or professed his inability to 
prevent them. He also asserted his right to shelter 
fugitives from justice, and refused to apprehend and give 
up a number of Thugs who had escaped from the pursuit 
of the British officer into the Marwar territory. To such 
@ degree of audacity were the banditti of Jodhpur excited 
by the conduct of the Raja, that a strong party attacked 
and plundered the residence of a British medical officer, 
situated close to the station of Ajmere. As there appear- 
ed to be no likelihood of prevailing on Man Sing to take 
any measures for preventing these excesses, or indemnify- 
ing the sufferers; and as he pertinaciously refused to 
deliver up the malefactors who had fled into his territories, 
it was judged advisable tv have recourse to more absolute 
means, and force him to acquiescence, or dispossess him 
of his dominions It was accordingly determined to recur 
to military operations; and a force was assembled at 
Ajmere after the rains of 1834, under the command of 
Brigadier Stevenson,' which was destined to move against 





1 Consisting of three troops of horse, and seven companies of fot artillery, 
éwo squadrons of His Majesty’s 11th dragoons, 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 7th regi- 
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BOOK III. Jodhpur. Their services were not requisite : the demon- 

cuaP. vi: stration sufficed. A deputation of his most confidential 

and respectable advisers was despatched by Man Sing to 

1828-35. Ajmere with full powers to concede whatever was demand- 
ed! The only difficulties turned upon the payment of 
the expense of the armament, which the envoys declared 
the inability of the treasury of Jodhpur to discharge ; and 
the relinquishment of the privilege of protecting per- 
sons who should take refuge within the confines of the 
principality. These were, however, surmounted; and an 
agreement was concluded, by which Man Sing consented, 
1, To indemnify the people of Sirohi, Jesselmer, and Krish- 
nagerh, and Dr. Mottley, for the damages committed by 
the Jodhpur robbers. 2. To address a letter to the Go- 
vernor-General in a respectful form, expressing his regret 
for the past. 3. To give up fugitive Thugs without detri- 
ment to the general right of ‘ Sarana,’ or protection of 
persons secking asylum within his territory.? 4. To ad- 
mit the arbitration of British officers in regard to the 
mutual claims of Jodhpur and Sirohi for acts of border 
violence. 5. To reimburse the cost of the troops collected 
against him. 6, To furnish his contingent in a state of 
efficiency. This last condition was finally commuted to 
the payment of an annual sum which was applied to the 
maintenance of a local corps, the Marwar Legion, which, 
under British officers, has been employed to prevent dis- 
turbances and depredations on the confines of Sirohi and 
Marwar. <A share of the Salt Lake and district of Samb- 
har, which appertained to Jodhpur, was taken possession 
of as security for the payment of the pecuniary demands 
upon the Raja. The subsequent transactions with Jodh- 
pur belong to a later date. 





ments of cavalry, and Biair’s local horse, His Majesty's 26th foot, and eleven 
regiments of Native Infantry ; the 3rd, 6th, 32nd, 23rd, 28th, 32nd, 36th, and 
51st, 61st, and fisth, with siege and field trains. 

1 **What occasion could there be,” inquired the Vakils, “for the march 
of an army against the Raja? a single Chaprasi (a servant wearing a badge,) 
sent to Jodhpur to communicate the Governor-General’s pleasure, would have 
secured obedience.” 

* The obligation to grant protection to persons soliciting it without avy 
reference to the occasion which had made them need it, is of universal recog- 
nition by the Hindus, is one of their most cherished prejudices, and is appa- 
rently of ancient date. The feeling, probably originated in a state of socicty, 
when there was little protection of persons, either by the laws or the govern- 
ment; and has in India, at least, survived its advantages. 
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The intercourse with Jaypur, through the whole period BOOK III. 
embracing the administrations of Lord Amherst and Lord cnapr. vi, 


W. Bentinck, was more intimate and more uneasy than 





that maintained with any of the leading states of Raj- 1828-35. 


putana ; and after exhibiting the extremes of interference 
and of abstinence from interference, terminated in a 
catastrophe which was wholly unprecedented, and which 
was followed by a still closer and more authoritative con- 
nection. We have already had occasion to advert to the 
necessity of appointing a permanent Resident at Jaypur, 
arising out of the infancy of the Raja, the regency of his 
mother, and the conflicting pretensions of competitors 
for the duty of conducting public affairs. The latter had 
been silenced by the compulsory retirement of Jota Ram, 
aman of the mercantile profession, and a ‘Sraogee’ or 
Jain by religion, and the appointment of Rawal Bhyri Sal, 
one of the principal Thakurs of the State, and the nearest 
in affinity to the Raja, to the office of Mukhtar or Mana- 
ger — the struggle was far from being ended. 

The departure of Jota Ram from the Court of Jaypur, 
was followed by no diminution of his influence with the 
Rani; and he kept up a constant correspondence with 
the Zenana, through Rup4, a Bandharin, or slave girl, who 
had acquired the most absolute ascendancy over the mind 
of the regent mother. His interests were also represented 
by his brother, Hookuin Chand, Sraogee, who was per- 
mitted to retain the charge of tho disbursements of tho 
female apartments. To these individuals were united 
several of the Thakurs, the personal or political opponents 
of Bhyri Sal, and their joint efforts were incessantly 
directed to occasion embarrassment in his administration, 
and involve him in discredit with the British Resident. 
Among other intrigues, a formidable mutiny was excited 
among the troops ; and five battalions marched from their 
quarters, and occupied the city on the usual plea of re- 
quiring payment of arrears. Bhyri Sal was threatened 
with their vengeance, and was obliged to fly to the Resi- 
dency for protection. With some difficulty, and only after 
troops had been ordered from the cantonments of Nasir- 
abad, the mutineers were prevailed on to retire; but the 
country was in a general state of alarm and insecurity, 
and a serious defalcation of the public revenue was in- 
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BOOK III. eurred, which was likely to impede the punctual payment 
cnaP. vit. of the tribute due to the British Government. 





As the Rani mother and her partisans attributed the 


1828-35. public disorders and the decrease of the revences to the 


incapacity and malversation of the Rawal, and insisted 
that the only remedy for such an unsatisfactory aspect of 
affairs was his removal; and as the advantages expected 
from his nomination had not been realised, Sir David 
Ochtcrlony recommended, in 1824, his displacement, and 
the formation of a new ministry, to be appointed by the 
Rani. The recommendation was adopted. Megh Sing, 
one of the Thakurs of the Rani’s faction, was made 
Mukhtar, and Hookum Chand, Dewan, or Minister of Fi- 
nance. Bhyri Sal was allowed, on submitting his accounts 
for audit, to retire to his Jagir of Samode, under the 
guarantee of the British Government for his property, his 
life, and his honour. He was also permitted to have a 
representative in regular attendance on the Resident. 
The new ministers were the creatures of Jota Ram and 
the Bandharin; and the conduct of public affairs be- 
came every day more notoriously inefficient and corrupt. 
Doubts began to be entertained also as to the existence 
of the young Raja; for, although he should have made 
his appearance in public, having attained his seventh 
year, he was still secluded in the privacy of the female 
apartments of the palace ; and had not been seen by any 
of the chiefs or people for the last three years. The 
doubt was not confined to the popular voice. It was 
openly expressed to the Resident, by the Raja of Bhikaner, 
whose daughter was the affianced bride of the Raja of 
Jaypur, and who insisted on the presentation of the young 
Raja, if really living, to his chiefs, and the appointment 
of one of them as his guardian. The appearance of the 
Raja in public was, nevertheless, still delayed; and the 
Rani persisted in ascribing all the popular discontent, and 
the embarrassment of the finances, to the effect of Bhyri 
Sal's misgovernment, pressing importunately for permis- 
sion being granted to Jota Ram to return to Court, as the 
only individual capable of restoring the affairs of Jaypur 
to a prosperous condition, and enabling her to discharge 
with regularity the tribute to the Company. Her impor- 
tunities at length succeeded, and Jota Ram was allowed, 
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early in 1826, to return from his exile, and again exercise BOUK. III. 

his personal influence over Rup4 and her mistress. CHAP. VILL, 
The restoration of Jota Ram to power was most dis- 

tasteful to many of the principal Thakurs; and they 1878-35 

earnestly requested the interference of the Resident, to 

obtain their admission to the presence of their Raja. “If 

you were not here,” they observed, “ we should soon com- 

pel the Regent Rani to produce her son;” and they 

complained bitterly that soldiers of a tribe so distinguished 

as theirs, of kin to the oldest princes of Hindustan, should 

be subject to the orders of bankers and women. They 

professed their readiness to obey whatever the Resident 

should command. The reports of the death of the young 

Raja gained extensive credence ; and it was affirmed, that 

the child having died, a Brahman boy had been secretly 

introduced into the Zenana, in his place, by Rupé, to 

personate the son of the Rani, and so prolong her regency, 

and that from her instrumentality in this plot, proceeded 

her despotic influence over her mistress. In order to put 

an end to these rumours, the Resident was ordered to 

require the Rani to state what her intentions were with 

regard to the production of the Raja. She consented that 

his public appearance should take place on his attaining 

his eighth year ; but objected to the attendance of Bhyri 

Sal and the chiefs of his faction: while he claimed a right 

to be present, and to take precedence as the hereditary 

Patel! of the Raj. The disputes on this subject, and with 

respect to the Rani’s right to fix the time for the Raja’s 

appearance rose to great violence, and apprehensions were 

entertained of a civil war, if the chiefs with their ad- 

herents should be congregated at Jaypur. In the mean 

time the Rani contrived to hold an informal levee, at 

which the young Raja was introduced and presented to 

the Resident, and to a few of the chiefs who supported 

the party of the regent mother. The question of the 

continued regency of the Rani, or of the appointment of 

a guardian was next to be decided ; and its determination 

was not likely to be peaceably settled, without the inter- 

position of the British Government. 





l term is usually confined to the head of a Hams bot it was not in- 
‘seaspatins with that of a Thakur, or military chief, indicating the priu itive 
agricultural character of the Rajput nobie. 
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Most of the Thakurs had been drawn to Jaypur by the 
expected public appearance of the young Raja; but those 
only of the Rani’s faction were allowed to enter the city. 
Bhyri Sal and his confederates were encamped outside. 
The instructions of the British Government sanctioned 
this assemblage, and directed the Resident to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to collect the votes of all the 
chiefs, with regard to the right of the Rani to retain the 
regency, and appoint her own Minister. Seventy-two 
Thakurs attended at the Residency, and the majority voted 
against the Rani’s claims, affirming that the management 
of affairs should now be entrusted to a male guardian, 
and that the fittest person for the office was Rawal Bhyri 
sal. A few days afterwards, their opinions underwent a 
change. The Political Resident at Delhi, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, having come to Jaypur at the end of 1826, 
and repeated the scrutiny, found that a large 
majority now voted in favour of the continuation of 
the Regent Rani’s absolute authority. No precedent 
existed for its cessation at any given period under ma- 
turity : nor did it appear that the usages of the Rajputs 
authorised any appeal to the chiefs on the subject. Ata 
subsequent visit to the palace, where a conference was 
held with the Rani through the usual screen, the young 
Raja came from behind it, and seating himself on the 
knees of Sir C. Metcalfe, threw his arms round his neck, 
and begged for protection for himself, and support for the 
rights of his mother, Both parties were willing to leave 
the decision entirely to the British Resident, but he pre- 
ferred to repeat the appeal to the chiefs, after winnowing 
the list and excluding those who were considered not 
entitled to vote. The number was thus reduced to fifty, 
and out of them twenty-eight voted in favour of the 
Rani's claims, She was guarantecd in the retention of 
the Regency and the privilege of nominating her officers, 
Rao Chand Sing was accordingly appointed Mukhtar, or 
Vice-Regent, and Kahan Sing commander of the forces; 
Hookum Chand made way for his son-in-law Prem Chand, 
but continued virtually minister. Jota Ram had no os- 
tensible office, but was, in fact, Regent. A public Court 
was held, at which the young Raja, seated on the lap of 
the Resident, received the homage of all his chiefs, except 
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Bhyri Sal and his principal adherents, who withdrew from BOOK Il. 
Court. Sir Charles Metcalfe, after visiting the Rana of cyap. VEE, 
Udaypur, returned to Delhi. aes 

The new Government was not more prosperous in its 1828-35. 
adininistration of affairs, than any of its predecessors, 
The great objects of the persons in power were to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the state, and to humiliate 
and despoil the chiefs who were opposed to them. The 
different factions became more inveterate in their mutual 
animosities ; and they were only prevented from coming 
to open hostilities by the guarantee which the British 
Government had granted to the chiefs as long as they 
preserved their allegiance to the Raja, a guarantec which, 
while it baulked the vindictive projects of Jota Ram, 
retained the Thakurs in obedience through apprehension 
of the forfeiture of the security by any act of violence 
originating with themselves. The misappropriation of the 
revenue produced its usual results—arrears of pay to the 
troops, aud their consequent insubordination, oppressive 
exactions from the peasantry, and their abandomment of 
their fields for a life of robbery and murder — arrears of 
the tribute payable to the British Government, and 
threats of assuming territory for its liquidation. Jota 
Ram in fear of his life, which was threatened by tho 
mutinous soldiers, was compelled to disgorge some of his 
ill-gotten treasure, and succeeded for a while in averting 
the storm. Arrangements were also made fur the pay- 
ment of the arrears of tribute; and its regular discharge 
was promised by the Rani, if the British Government 
would consent to the public recognition of Jota Ram as 
the prime minister of Jaypur. Hitherto, although he had 
been allowed to return to the capital and exercise the full 
weight of his personal influence with Rup4 and the Rani, 
he had not been invested with any official character, in 
consequence of the reluctance of the Government of India 
to acknowledge him in a ministerial capacity. The objec- 
tion was now waived, in the hope that he might be able 
to act with more confidence and energy when publicly 
responsible, and devise some remedy for the disorders of 
the principality. 

The measures adopted by the new minister, alth« xgh 
not inconsistent with the interests of the state, were ill: 
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calculated to allay the resentment and jealousy of the 
Thakurs, as it was proposed to make them answerable for 
all plunder committed by their followers —to deprive 
them of some of their hereditary offices — and to displace 
by regular garrisons the troops of the Thakurs, who 
originally occupied certain forts, having lands assigned to 
them on that account, which lands were to be resumed. 
A demand was also made upon the chiefs for a money 
contribution for the maintenance of the troops of the 
Raja; a tax which, although formerly levied, had been 
discontinued for many years. These arrangements pro- 
voked general dissatisfaction among the chiefs ; and many 
of those who had supported the Rani and her minister 
now deserted her cause. Troops were raised on either 
side. The four hereditary governors of Ranthambore, a 
strong fortress jointly garrisoned by contingents of the 
chiefs, and a detachment of the royal forces, expelled the 
latter, strengthened the fortifications, and collected the 
revenues of the surrounding districts. Hookum Chand, 
with the regular battalions, was scent against the fort, and 
urgent applications were madc in 1830, to the Political 
Agent, at Ajmere, for the assistance of troops to quiet 
the disturbances, under th2 article of the treaty which 
bound the British Government to protect the territory of 
Jaypur. As this protection was designed against external 
enemies only, the assistance was refused ; and all inter- 
ference was declined beyond an intimation to the Thakurs, 
who had the benefit of the Dritish guarantee, that if they 
failed in the performance of their prescriptive duties, the 
guarantee would be withdrawn, The parties were, in a 
great measure, left, therefore, to their own passions, the 
effects of which were speedily manifested in the general 
prevalence of disorder and tumult, and the perpetration 
of violent outrages not only within the limits of Jaypur 
but on all the surrounding districts, 

The mutual weakness of the parties compelled them, 
after some idle indications of reciprocal animosity, to 
desist from hostilities, and concur in an apparent recon- 
cili:stion. The privileges of the Thakurs were acknow- 
ledged ; and all were admitted to favour, except Bhyri Sal, 
between whom and Jota Ram, there subsisted an unap- 
peasable hatred; and the young Raja of Khaitri, whose 
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Jagir the minister, taking advantage of his youth, was BOOK III. 
bent upon sequestrating. That the Raja of Jaypur had car vim. 
been tutored to adopt the policy of his mother’s chief ————— 
councillor, was evident from the tenor of his communica- 1828-35. 
tions with the Governor-General, whom he visited when 
at Ajmere ; and his subsequent correspondence, and that 
of the Rani with Lord William Bentinck, in which they 
earnestly pressed the annulment of the guarantee, and 
the exclusion of the Vakils, or agents of the Chiefs, from 
access to the Political Agent. These requests were re- 
fused; but tLe Raja was assured that no interference 
would be exercised with the internal administration of 
his principatity, beyond the specific instances in which a 
guarantee had been granted; and that such security 
would be considered as cancelled by any disregard of tho 
obligations, which, according to the usages of the Raj, 
were incumbent on its feudatories. Putting his own inter- 
pretation on these concessions, Jota Ram shortly after- 
wards levied a powerful army; and, under pretence of 
enforcing the military contribution due by the Thakurs, 
and restoring order in the Shekhawati country, in which 
Khaitri was situated, despatched it against the latter: 
menacing at the same time Samode, the Jagir of Bhyri 
Sal, who was accused of having employed assassins to 
murder the minister; and Chamura, the estate of one of 
the sons of Bhyri Sal, who had been adopted by the former 
chief, and had succeeded in virtue of that adoption, which 
the minister pretended to regard as invalid. Although 
informed that these aggressions would not be permitted 
by the British Government, as the Jagirs in question were 
under iis protection, and desired to recall his troops, it 
was not until he was threatened with an advance of a 
British force that he consented to remove them from the 
menaced districts. The accusation against Bhyri Sal, of 
having employed hired assassins to destroy Jota Ram, was 
made the subject of a special investigation, by Captain 
Spiers, who was sent for the purpose to Jaypur, and was 
proved to be utterly without foundation: all proceedings 
against the Rawal were, therefore, positively interdicted. 
The malevolence of Jota Ram having been frustrated of 
the object which he had endeavoured to accomplish by 
force of arms and by false accusations, he resorted to 
¥ 
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BOOK III. other expedients, and attempted to substantiate claims 
cHAp, viu- against Bhyri Sal to a ruinous amount for the arrears of 





the military contribution, to which the Rawal denied that 


1828-35. he had ever been liable. The representations of both 


parties were submitted, through the Political Agent to the 
Governor-General. Those of the Raja and the Rani, evi- 
dently under the dictation of the Minister, were couched 
in the most, intemperate language ; accusing the agent of 
partiality and corruption; and iatimating a want of reli- 
ance on the injustice and impartiality of the Governor- 
General himself. For this style of communication they 
were reprimanded, and the Raja was obliged to offer an 
imperfect apology. At this period, early in 1834, the Rani 
regent died ; and it was announced that the Raja was now 
of sufficiently mature age to undertake the personal con- 
duct of the administration. Jota Ram, however, continued 
to retain his ascendancy, and to persist in his vindictive 
projects against Bhyri Sal and his friends. Their execu- 
tion was suspended by the alarm occasioned by the assem- 
blage of a force at Ajmere, although collected without 
any hostile intention towards Jaypur. 

The force assembled at Ajmere was at first intended, as 
we have seen, to march against Jodhpur: but when its 
movements in that direction were arrested by the timely 
submission of Man Sing, the next object of its employment 
was the subjugation of the robber chiefs of Shekhawati, 
who for some years past had infested the territories on 
their confines with predatory incursions, and had latterly 
committed daring acts of outrage upon the subjects and 
dependants of the British Government. Nominally feuda- 
tories of Jaypur, the chiefs of Shekhawati paid no regard 
to the injunctions of the court; and confiding in the 
strength of their forts, and the desert aridity of their soil, 
pursued a reckless career of insubordination and rapine, 
As the Jaypur Government was either unable or unwilling 
to put down the Shekhawati plunderers, the task was 
undertaken by the Government of India, and a part of the 
Ajmere force was directed to march against them. ! 

The division entered the Shekhawati country at the 


' Consisting of two regiments of Cavalry, the 4th and 7th, and the 8rd Local 
Horse, six regiments of N.J., two troops of Horse, and five companies of Foot 
Artillery, with Sappers and Miners. 
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end of November, 1834; and was met by the Sikhar Raja, BOOK IIT. 
one of the most powerful of the Thakurs, who placed car. vin. 


himself and his town at the disposal of the British Agent. 





His example was followed by the other chiefs; and their 1828-35. 


forts were given up without resistance. On advancing to 
the north, a detachment of Lucal Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Forster, encountered sume opposition in at- 
tempting to apprehend Sujawal Khan, one of the most 
notorious of the plundering chiefs ; but the Shekhawatis 
were defeated and their leader was secured. The different 
strongholds in this part of the country were also occupied ; 
and such as had been the haunts of the banditti were 
dismantled. After the accomplishment of these duties, 
the army was broken up, a small detachment only being 
left in the province until a contingent force, to be raised 
in the country from among the feudatory tribes, known 
as Larkhanis, Bidawats, Barautias, and by other designa- 
tions, and placed under British officers, could be organised. 
The country was retained, and the tributes due to Jaypur 
transferred to the British authorities ; and tho portion of 
the Sambhar Salt Lake and district belonging to Jaypur 
was also occupied until the cost of the expedition should 
be reimbursed. The more respectable chiefs professed to 
be well-pleased with the change of rule; but the whole 
transaction gave great offence to Jaypur. At an early 
stage of the proceedings, Jota Ram had repaired to Ajmere, 
where he had expustulated against the expedition as un- 
necessary, engaging to prevent the repetition of the 
excesses of the Shekhawatis, When he found that his 
inclination or ability to effect the object was doubted, he 
requested permission to accompany the force; but his 
presence w.s thought more likely to embarrass than to 
facilitate communication with the chiefs, aud his request 
was declined. On his return to Jaypur, he counselled the 
Raja to protest against the occupation of the Shekhawati 
district and the Sambhar lake, or to be made respousible 
for the military charges ; and the disregard shewn to his 
wishes was attributed to the private enmity which the 
Political Agent, now Major Alves, was accused of enter- 
taining against the Minister. Strong suspicions were sug- 
gested of the motives of Jota Ram's anxiety concerning 
the Shekhawati expedition ; and there were good reasons 
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BOOK III. to infer his participation in the booty of the plunderers. 

cnap, vi. A general rumour also prevailed, that the Raja was held 

in a state of restraint which left him no longer a free 

1828-35. agent; and a still more serious charge against the Minister 
was shortly afterwards current. 

Soon after the dispersion of the Shekhawati field force, 
or in February, 1835, the Raja of Jaypur died. His death 
was sudden. No previous indisposition had been heard 
of; and an almost universal opinion was current that his 
end had been accelerated by the machinations of Jota Ram 
and Rupa Bandharin, in order to prolong their ascendancy 
during the minority of the infant son of the Raja. The 
popular belief that the Raja had been poisoned was pub- 
licly manifested when the body was carried to be buried 3 
and the attempts to silence the demonstration occasioned 
an affray, in which several lives were lost. Jota Ram 
professed his anxiety to resign his authority, and suggested 
that the British Government should take the admuinistra- 
tion upon itself. His sincerity was questionable, for he 
was known to be engaged in active intrigues to gain 
partizans ; and a letter was pretended to have keen re- 
ceived by him from the mother of the infant, imploring 
him to remain to watch over the interests of her son. 
Although conceiving that a present investigation of the 
charges against Jota Ram and Rupa would not be likely to 
lead to any satisfactory result, the Government admitted 
that the universality of the belief was a sufficient reason 
for their removal. The resignation of the former was 
accepted ; the latter was desired to leave the palace. The 
guardianship of the infant Raja was undertaken by the 
British Government ; and the Political Agent was directed 
to repair to Jaypur, and concert with the principal chiefs 
the arrangements to be adopted. Agreeably to these 
resolutions, Major Alves went to Jaypur, where his timely 
arrival prevented a threatened tumult and affray. Many 
of the Thakurs, with their armed retainers, were in the 
city. Jota Ram’s adherents were also numerous: his 
mercenary troops had command of the palace, and the 
people were in a state of violent agitation. After consult- 
ing with Bhyri Sal and the other chiefs, it was determined 
that the personal charge of the infant Raja should remain 
with the mother; but that the administration should be 
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intrusted to a council of the principal chiefs under the BUOK IIL 
presidency of Bhyri Sal, and in communication with the cuap. vine. 
Political Agent. Jota Ram was sent off to Deosar, about 
thirty miles from Jaypur; and Rup4 was conveyed to a 1828-35. 
residence in the town, where a guard of British Sipabis 
was required to protect her from the fury of the mob. 
The council of Regency was formed; and notwithstanding 
the intrigues of a party to obtain power by instigating 
the mother of the Raja to lay claim to the Regency, the 
hew yovernment was apparently in the course of acquir- 
ing consolidation and efficiency, when its labours were 
interrupted by an unexpected and alarming disturbance, 
attended with an attempt upon the life of the Resident 
and the murder of Mr. Blake, his assistant, and of several 
of the native servants of the Residency. 

On the 4th of June, tho Resident, attended by Mr. 
Blake, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Cornet Macnaghten, had an 
interview with the Rani mother and the Thakurs, at the 
palace. As the party quitted the palace, Major Alves, 
when mounting his elephant, was attacked by a man from 
among the bystanders, armed with asword, by whom he was 
severely wounded. The assassin was seized : the Resident, 
whose wounds were not mortal, was placcd in a palankin, 
and accompanied by Lieut. Ludlow and Cornet Mac- 
naghten, couveyed to the Residency. They met with 
neither insult nor molestation as they passed through the 
city, nor did Mr. Macnaghten, who returned to the palace, 
encounter any obstruction. Having recommended Mr. 
Vlake to leave tlic assassin, who had been well secured, in 
charge of the guard, Mr. Macnaghten again quitted the court- 
yard to rejoin the Resident, and upon his issuing from the 
gateway, was assailed with all kinds of missiles from the 
mob outside, from which he escaped with difficulty. The 
tumult was confined, however, to the immediate vicinity 
of the palace, and other parts of the town presented no 
appearance of excitement. Reports had been insidiously 
spread among the crowd, who had assembled about the 
palace gates, that some undefined act of violence had been 
perpetrated by the British Resident, and the ferment thus 
excited was aggravated by the appearance of Mr. Blake, 
who held in his hand the blood-stained sword of the 
assassin. As he left the palace on his elephant a number 
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BOOK Ill. of armed men, chiefly Minas, joined by the mob, attacked 
cuap, vill. him, and endeavoured to hamstring the elephant or climb 





up into the howda. Stones and spears were also thrown 


1828-35. gt him, and finding it would be impossible to make his 


way alive through the furious multitude, he stopped at a 
temple, and with one attendant chaprasi, and the driver of 
the elephant, entered it through a window, as the doors 
were closed. Two persons in the temple conducted the 
party to asmall chamber and shut the doors, endeavouring 
to provide for their safety ; but the mob forced their way 
in, and while some of them burst open the doors, others 
ascended the roof, and breaking through it hurled various 
missiles upon the fugitives. Mr. Blake then attempted to 
quit the chamber, but was cut down as soon as he left it. . 
The chaprasi was also killed. The elephant driver was 
saved. The body of Mr. Blake was cast into the streets, 
but was recovered on the following day, and sent to the 
Residency by the Rawal, who, although somewhat tardy in 
his exertions, succeeded in suppressing this tumult with- 
out much difficulty. The chiefs at Jaypur united in 
expressing their regret and indignation, and their deter- 
mination to punish all concerned in the outrage. Several 
of the most active in the affray were accordingly appre- 
hended and sentenced to death ; and a minute investigation 
was instituted with regard to the origin and instigators of 
the crime. From the depositions of the assassin and 
of another miscreant who had led the attack on Mr. Blake, 
with other collateral and documentary evidence, the insti- 
gation of the crime was traced to a knot of Jain bankers 
of Jaypur, partisans of Jota Ram, and acting under his 
suggestions and those of his brother and nephew, Hookum 
Chand and Futteh Lal. The main object of the plot was 
to embroil Bhyri Sal with the British Government; and 
the murder of the British Resident was to be perpetrated 
with the design, either of its being imputed to the treachery 
of the Thakur, or to establish his incapacity for the office 
with which he was invested, and his inability to maintain 
order in Jaypur. The popular tumult which followed the 
assault upon the Resident and led to the murder of Mr, 
Blake, was in some measure the work of the emissaries of 
the conspirators ; but it arose in a still greater degree from 
the contagious influence of causeless agitation upon a tur- 
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bulent crowd, many of whom carried arms, and from a BOOK III. 
mixed feeling of fear and hatred of Europeans. The cuap. vi. 
excitement was, however, the work of the moment. The 
city in general had remained tranquil; and the tumult 1828-31. 
round the palace was allayed by the very first efforts of 
the authoritics for its suppression. No demonstration 
whatever was made by any class of the people in favour of 
those who were apprehended and condemned ; and they 
all paid the full penalty of their crimes by the sentence of 
& native tribunal of the principal Thakurs. Death was 
inflicted on those who had been convicted of being person- 
ally engaged in instigating the murder of the Resident or 
in perpetrating the death of Mr. Blake. Jota Ram and 
his brother were sentenced to the same fate, but the sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment for life in the 
British territory. Other subordinate agents were impri- 
soned for various periods. A military detachment was 
ordered from Nasirabad for the protection of the Resident 
and the Regency, but its services were not needed, and it 
was recalled. The presence of the Political Agent was 
felt to be essential to the efficiency of the native govern- 
ment, and he was continued at Jaypur. At a subsequent 
period, it became necessary to appoint a permanent Resi- 
dent, and to place the Council of Regency under his 
immediate protection. Such being the termination of the 
long-continuvd and mischievous policy of holding back 
from interference with the internal government of Jaypur, 
aud leaving it to the uncontrolled will of a weak and 
vicious woman and an unprincipled and profligate minister. 
The secondary states of Rajputana suffered in various 
degrees from the same undecided policy ; and during its 
operation were subjected to internal disorder and external 
aggression. The disputes between the Raja of Krishna- 
gerh and his feudatories, which ended in his abdication, 
have been already adverted to, and they were not quieted 
until they had exposed the bordering districts, including 
that of Ajmere, to be ravaged by the lawless bands of 
mercenaries who were enlisted on either side, and who, 
ill-paid and insubordinate, supported themselves by undis- 
tinguishing plunder. The petty states of Dungarpur, 
Banswara, and Pertabgerh, as long as they were under the 
direction of British officers, subject to the authority of 
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BOOK Iti. the Resident at Indore, enjoyed internal tranquillity, and 
CHAP. vil. were gradually advancing in prosperity ; when the discon- 
tinuance of the separate agencies, and the relaxation of 
1828-35. British control over the misrule of their princes, again 
subjected them to the depredations of the neighbouring 
forest tribes of Bhils and Minas, and the contumacious 
conduct of their dependant chiefs ; the immediate effects 
of which were the diminution of the revenues, and the 
arrears and ultimate reduction of the tributes. The state 
of Sirohi, which had been reduced to extreme wretchedness 
by the aggressions of its neighbours and the imbecility of 
its rulers, was, in like manner, recovering from its depres- 
sion, when the removal of the Political Agent, who was 
directed to station himself at Nimuch, in the general 
charge of the affairs of Sirohi, Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
Pertabgerh, and who could no longer, therefore, exercise an 
immediate personal influence over the proceedings of the 
Rao, threw the principality back into its former state 
of disorganization. As much of the mischief resulted 
from the depredations committed on the frontier by the 
plunderers from Marwar, they were in some degree checked 
by the military demonstration against Man Sing; but the 
nature of the country, the habits of the people, and the 
feebleness of Sirohi, still continued to encourage aggres- 
sion; and the Government was obliged to admit that it 
was necessary to take more effectual measures to put a 
stop to the system of outrage which prevailed, and protect 
the valuable trade which passed between Guzerat and 
Pali, in Marwar, across the Sirohi country. With this 
view, one of the military assistants of the Political Agent, 
was stationed on the frontier, in command of a detachment 
of the Jodhpur contingent, and afterwards of the Jodhpur 
Legion under British officers. An arrangement which 
effectually provided for the security of tho frontiers. In 
Jesselmer and Bhikaner, interference had, at an early date, 
been exerted to repress internal dissensians, and although 
the practice was discontinued, the good effects in part 
subsisted, and no serious interruption of tranquillity arose 
from disputes between the rulers and their feudatories. 
Border quarrels, however, occurred, in consequence of 
which, an army was sent by the Raja of Bhikaner, to 
retaliate for outrages committed by the subjects of Jes- 
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selmer, and a military invasion of the same country BOOK III. 
followed mutual frontier aggressions on the part of citar. vit. 
Bahawalpur. The forces of the latter were, however, : 
spontaneously recalled by the Nawab, in consequence of 1828-80. 
alarming movements of the Sikhs, threatening the inva- 
sion of his territory ; and the Bhikaner troops were with- 
drawn by the desire of the British Government, as their 
employment was a palpable violation of international 
tranquillity. As the necessity of more active interposition 
began once more to be eaperienced, a British officer, 
Captain Trevelyan, was deputed to bring the disputes 
between these Rajput Princes to an amicable termination.! 
The resolute tone with which Man Sing had been intimid- 
ated into submission—the display of military strength in 
the Shekhawati country—the virtual assumption of tho 
administration of Jaypur—and the authority now exercised 
to enforce the maintenance of peace between contending 
princes—all of them departures from the principle of non- 
interference, were attended with the most beneficial conse- 
quences, redeeming the British Government from the 
charge of indifference to the best interests of the native 
states, and affording the only security for the perpetuation 
of order and the promotion of prosperity in Hindustan ; 
reliance on the will, as well as on the power, of the para- 
mount state to repress public violence and punish political 
delinquency. 

A few months prior to the catastrophe at Jaypur, Lord 
William Bentinck had resigned his high office, and departed 
from Tudia. For his management of the relations with 
the native states, and the mischievous consequences by 
which it had been succeeded, he was less responsible than 
the superior authorities in England, whose orders it was a 
principle of his administration implicitly to obey. The 
more vigorous measures subsequently adopted, although 
forced upon him by circumstances, were more entirely his 
own, and were entitled to the merit of decision, and adap- 
tation to the necessities of the native principalities. The 
attention of Lord W. Bentinck had, however, been more 
especially directed towards the improvement of the Coum- 





1 The objects of the mission were completely effected. — See Personal Nar- 
rative ot a Tour through the Western States of Rajwara in 1835, by Lieut. 
A. H. E. Baileau, Calcutta. 1837, 
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BOOK IIL pany’s possessions ; and, although some of his proceedings 
cnap. vii, Might have been of questionable expediency, their general 
tenor was eminently conducive to the present and pro- 
1828-85. spective amelioration of British India. He diminished 
the burthens, and augmented the resources of the Govern- 
ment; placed in the course of equitable and beneficial 
adjustment the revenues of the Western Provinces; 
afforded liberal encouragement to both European and 
native industry ; promoted the extension of the education 
of the natives; released them from the trammels of one 
of their most debasing superstitions: freed them from 
the scourge of one of the most desperate races of mis- 
creants who preyed upon their domestic intercourse, and 
brought them forward cheerfully and cordially into public 
situations of trust and respectability, from which they 
had too long been excluded. His instrumentality in 
effecting the military retrenchments, ordered by the Home 
authorities, and a disposition which he occasionally mani- 
fested, to mistrust the integrity of the public servants, 
drew down upon him at first extensive unpopularity ; but 
this seems to have been dissipated before the general per- 
suasion that he was actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the advancement of British India in civilisation and 
prosperity, and by a firm conviction that this great end 
was to be mainly effected by the diligent and upright dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on the servants of the Com- 
pany, not for their own benefit, but for the good govern- 
ment and happiness of the vast population over whom 
they were placed in authority. In his earnestness to 
excite and encourage their perseverance in this honourable 
career, he may have sometimes been too regardless 
of individual feelings; but his purpose was as much to 
uphold the credit and efficiency of the European officers 
of the state, as to secure the welfare of its native subjects. 
He was not unsuccessful in either of these objects ; and 
a dispassionate retrospect of the results of his government 
will assign to Lord William Bentinck an honourable place 
amongst the statesmen who have been intrusted with the 
delegated sovereignty over the British Empire in the East. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Proceedings in England.—Termination of the Company's 
Charter. Select Committees of both Houses of Parliament. 
—Parliament dissolved.—Commuttee of’ House of’ Com- 
mons re-apjwinted,—interrupted and renewed.—ap pointed 
for the fourth time,—divided into Sub-Committees. — 
Reports submitted.— Questions at issue— Monopoly of 
China Trade,—Objections to rts Continuance,—replied to. 
Correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Ministers —Paper of Hints —Government of India to be 
left to the Company.—Objections of the Court.—Necessity 
of Commerce for the Government of India.—Payment of 
Territorial Charges in England dependant on Proceeds 
of Trade.—Deficiency of Revenue made good in part by 
Commercial Profits — Reply of Mr. Grant.—Property of 
the Compuny to be transferred to Territory, and Dividends 
to be churyed to it.—Objections of the Court— Demand 
Securities. - {nsinuated Liabilities of .tssets— Qualified 
assent of the Court.—Stipulation for a Guarantee Fund, 
and for Liberty to appeal to Parliuament,—objected to— 
Question referred to Propretors.— Proceedings of (eneral 
Courts.— Resolutions propused,— sAmendment,— carried 
by Ballot,—communicated to Ministers,—consent to modify 
the Terms,—still objected to by the Court—Ministers per- 
sist, and the Court submit.— Dissent of the Chairs.— 
Arrangements agreed to by the Proprietors,—submitted to 
Parliament.—Pecuniary Claims on Natives of India~— 
Claims of Bunkers on the King of Oude.— Interference 
declined by the Court,—required by the Board.—Man- 
danus applied for,—not persisted in.—Claims on the 
Zemindar of Nozid,—disallowed by the Court,—adopted 
tn Parliament—Act passed in favour.—Claims of Mr. 
Hutchinson,— submitted to Parliament.—rejected.— he- 
newal of Charter brouyht before Parliament.—Observa- 
tions of Mr. Grant.—Measures proposed.—ltemarks of 
Mr. Wynn and Mr. Buckingham.—Resolutions passed 
and communicated to the House of Lords.—Opposition of 
Lord Ellenborough and Duke of Wellington — Clauses of 
Bill discussed in both Houses,—communicated to the 
Court of Directors,—Objections of Court to a Change in 
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the Constitution of the Indian Government,—io a fourth 
Presidency,—to Abolition of Subordinate Councils,— to 
additional Member of Council,—to Increase of Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment,—and to Alteration in appovntment 
of Civilians.— Petitions against the Bill,—not received 
in either House of Parliament.—Bill passed the House of 
Commons.—tecommendaution of the Court of Proprietors 
to acquresce.—Dissent of Chairs.—Motives for itz Adop- 
tion.— General Court determine by Ballot to accept the 
Bll—Bill passed into a Law.— Termination of Com- 
pany's Commercial Exrstence—Concluding Remarks. 


dbase proceedings of the Houses of Parliament and the 

Court of Proprietors during the early years of the 
period that has been revieweil, exercised no material influ- 
ence on the substantial interests of British India. The 
disposition evinced by Lord Amherst at the commence- 
ment of his adininistration, to adopt the views of his 
predecessor with regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
public press, a disposition which, however, was soon laid 
aside. excited the hostility of a small party amongst the 
proprictors, and provoked them to bring forward inculpa- 
tory motions suggestive of his recall. The unpropitious 
opening of the war with Ava, supplied materials for 
plausible denunciation for aseason, but the improved pro- 
gress of the armies, and the final humiliation of the 
enemy, with the capture of Bhurtpore, imposed silence on 
the cavillers, and converted the proposed votes of censure 
into an almost unanimous tribute of approbation. This 
result has been already noticed; and nothing further of 
any importance occurred, until it became necessary for 
the Legislature to take into consideration the question of 
continuing for a further period, the privileges aud political 
functions of the East India Company. 

The right of exclusive trade with India, had been with- 
drawn from the Company on the last renewal of the 
Charter; but they had still continued to carry on a 
liroited import from India, chiefly in silk and saltpetre, for 
the purpose of effecting remittances to provide for charges 
in England ; and an export trade through India, principally 
of cotton to China, to assist in providing funds for the 
purchase of their investments of tea at Canton. The 
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amount of their export trade to India had long been ROOK III. 
inconsiderable, and the trade had latterly ceased altogether, crap 1x. 


so that the Company might be regarded as no longer con- 
nected with India by commercial relations. The trade 
had fallen entirely into the hands of the manufacturers 
and merchants of Great Britain; and they now looked 
with confidence to a like transfer of the trafiic with China 
to free mercantile competition. The Company’s charter 
expired in 1834. In 1829, petitions from the principal 
manufacturing and commercial towns, were presented to 
both houses of Parliament against its renewal, and a 
motion was made by Mr. Whitmore, in the Ilouse of 
Comnions, fora Select Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. The nomination of the Committee was postponed 
till the ensuing session, when the ministers undertook to 
recommend its appointment ; and accordingly, early in 
February, 1830, Select Comiittees were agreed to in 
either house, upon the motion of Lord Ellenborough, 
President of the Board of Control, in the House of Lords ; 
and of Sir Robert Peel, Seerctary of State, in the House 
of Commons, In proposing the formation of the Com- 
mittees, the ministers carefully abstained from the expres- 
sion of any opinion with regard to the renewal of tho 
Charter, or from pointing out any modification which 
might be made in the existing svstem by which India was 
governed. Jt was their wish to leave the question to the 
calm and dispassionate judgment of the Parliament 
formed upon a deliberate consideration of the information 
which it would be the business of the Committees to col- 
lect; and upon which it would become their duty to 
report. The inquiry imposed upon the Legislature higher 
obligations than almost any other in the whole sphere of 
public affairs. The question, however important to the 
commerce of the Empire, was not confined to commercial 
interests : it involved the whole character of the (tovern- 
ment of India, the mode in which it might best ho 
administered for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people, the reputation of the Legislature, and the dignity 
and rights of the Crown. Some objections were taken to 
the comprehensive character of the inquiries to be insti- 
tuted by the Committee; and some doubt was expressed 
whether the consideration of the constitution of the 





1829. 
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1831, 


the commercial interests at stake, were not subjects too 
distinct and difficult to come within the grasp of a single 
Committee. Some exceptions were also taken in the 
House of Commons, to the composition of the Committee ; 
but they were overruled, anda Select Committee in either 
House “was appointed to inquire into the present state of 
the affairs of the East India Company ; and into the trade 
between Great Britain and China, and to report their 
observations therefore to the House.” The committees 
were formed accordingly, and proceeded to take evidence, 
and collect information, which was from time to time laid 
before their respective houses. Their labours were brought 
to an early close by the dissolution of Parliament, on the 
24th of July, consequent upon the death of the King, and 
the accession of William the Fourth; but they had pre- 
viously accumulated much important oral and docu- 
mentary testimony, calculated to prepare the public mind 
for a more mature investigation at a subsequent season. 
The first months of the Session of the new Parliament 
were wasted in violent party-struggles, which ended in 
the displacement of the Ministry, and the appointment 
of anadministration pledged to accomplish Parliamentary 
reform. Amidst such vehement contests, the claims of 
India were little likely to be heard; and it was not till 
February, 1831, that the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, for the purpose of enquiring into the affairs 
of the Company, was re-appointed. Further evidence 
was heard, and additional documents were compiled; but 
the proceedings of the Committee were again interrupted 
by the dissolution of Parliament in April, arising out of 
the differences of opinion respecting the Reform Bill, 
which had been introduced in the preceding Session. 
The Committee was once more instituted, soon after the 
meeting of the house, in the middle of June; but, like 
its predecessor, enjoyed but a brief vitality, Parliament 
being again dissolved in the following Oetober, in con- 
sequence of the rejection of the Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords. In January, 1832, the Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed for the fourth time, with a 
suggestion that it should resolve itself into several Sub- 
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Committees, whose attention was to be directed to the BOOK III. 
different heads of the inquiry. The Committee was ac- cmar. rx. 
cordingly subdivided into six branches, the several 
objects of which were classed: as Public— Financial, }882. 
including trade — Revenue — Judicial — Military — Poli- 
tical. Evidence, oral and written, was collected with 
great assiduity ; and in August, a Report was submitted 
by the Committee, which comprised the several topics of 
the investigation, and supplied the ground-work of the 
arrangements proposed by the Ministers to the Company 
and to Parliament. 

However comprehensive the investigation in its con- 
stituent details, the great questions which had to be 
determined, resolved themselves into but two, the con- 
tinuance or cessation of the Company's exclusive trade 
with China — the continuance or cessation of the Com- 
pany’s adininistration of the Goverument of India. The 
determination of the first was never for a moment doubt- 
ful —that of the second was the subject of more deliberate 
hesitation. Although the Ministers refrained from offer- 
ing to the Legislature any intimation of their intentions, 
yet, from their earliest communications with the Court 
of Directors, it was evident that the exclusive privilege 
of the trade with China could no longer be continued, 
consistently with the expectations of the great body of 
the manufacturers and merchants of Great Britain. They 
maintained that the monopoly of the Company imposed 
upon the country at large, for the benefit of the Pro- 
prietors, a heavy tax in the extravagantly high prices 
demanded for their tea, which had become an indispensable 
article! of the daily consumption of all classes of the com- 
mupity —that it was vain to expect any considerable 
reduction of the price as long as the trade remained in the 
hands of the Company, as it was required to cover the 
cost of a most expensive system of management —an 
exorbitant charge for freight —and the maintenance of a 
princely establishment, which the past practice of the 
Company had rendered essential, but by which the 
private merchant would uot be encumbered. With a 
diminution of cost and charges, and a more moderate 





' Estimated by some of the witnesses at from £1,250,000 to £1,700,000 per 
annum. Financial Report, Comm. House of Commons, 1830, 
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cHap.1x. be reduced to a level with that which was paid in the 
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markets of the Continent, and of America; and teas of 
good quality would be brought within the reach of every 
order of the population ; the demand would consequently 
be proportionably augmented, while the comforts of the 
poorer classes would be materially befriended. There was 
another point of view, in which important advantages 
might be anticipated from throwing open the trade to 
individual enterprise, and the same result which had 
followed the opening of the commerce with India, a vast 
extension of British exports, might be confidently pre- 
dicted. The Company’s exports to China had always been 
of limited value, and had latterly even declined; but 
looking to the immense population, and the wealth of 
China, and the inferiority of its manufactures, it was 
wholly inconceivable that the country should offer so 
insignificant a market for the cottons and woollens of 
Manchester and Glasgow, or the hardware of Birmingham 
and Sheffield. The deficiency was imputed not to the 
absence of consumers, but to the inertness of the Com- 
pany; and when their obstructive interposition should 
be abolished, the commerce of Great Britain would, no 
doubt, exhibit, in respect to China, the same elasticity 
which it had manifested in every other region where it 
Jaboured under no artificial compression. The distress 
which prevailed in England, and the difficulties to which 
trade and manufactures had for some time past been 
exposed, also urgently called for the alterations which 
new and improved channels of export could alone pro- 
vide ; and no quarter of the globe presented so novel and 
promising a field as the vast and opulent empire of 
China. 

To these assertions, it was replied; that it was not 
true that the prices of tea in Great Britain were enhanced 
beyond their natural amount by the establishments of the 
Company, the expense of which bore an inconsiderable 
ratio to the total value of the trade ;'—-and that, if the 
prices in foreign markets were lower than those in Great 


' Tt was asserted that the whole expenses of the factory amounted to but 
three per cent. on the value of the goods produced; the commission of private 
agents was five per cent. 
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Britain, it was because the teas were of a quality greatly BOOK III. 
inferior, the steady and valuable connection of the Com- c#ap. 1x. 
pany with the merchants in China, and the influence 
exercised by the supercargoes, securing them the pre- 1882. 
ference of purchasing at a more favourable rate, and the 
experience of their qualified officers assuring a judicious 
selection. The profits of the Company on their sales 
of tea were grossly overrated, and the Company wero not 
responsible for any extravagant augmentation of the 
sale-prices, as they were compelled to put up their teas 
at the cost-price, with an allowance for charges and in- 
terest of outlay, and to sell upon an advance of one 
penny In the pound. All additions to the up-sect price 
rested with the purchasers at their public sales; and 
in truth, instead of a hundred per cent, their profits, 
in suine years, had not exceeded six:' there was little 
prospect of a material diminution of the cost-price, for 
the trade in China was a monopoly, traffic in all the most 
valuable commodities — tea, raw silk, woollens, and cotton 
— being reserved by law to a corporation, or Hong, con- 
sisting of a few merchants, to whom the China Govern- 
ment restricted trade with foreigners ; and, as private 
merchants would not have the same power of resisting 
their combination as that which was exercised by the 
Cumpany, they would be exposed to any degree of ex- 
tortion in the purchase of the teas which the Hong 
merchants might inflict. It was very unlikely, therefore, 
that the selling-price would be much reduced, although 
very inferior kinds of tea would be imported. A fluctua- 
tion of prices might be also anticipated, which was now 
guarded against by the condition of the Charter, which 
made it imperative on the Company to have always on 
hand, over and above the quantities in transit or in course 





} Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1830. Evidence. This, how- 
ever, was in a very unfavourable season. The average annual profits of the 
Company on their China trade for the last tifteen years, from 1414-15 to 
1828-9, had excceded a million sterling, bemg 15,414,000/,— Ibid. 5575. Ac- 
cording to the assertion of one witness, Mr. Rickards, the profits of the China 
Trade were inadequate to defray the interest on the bond debt in England and 
the dividends of the proprictors.—~ Evidence. Comm. House of Commona, 
1830. 3435 4. and 37648. But these statements were shown clearly to be 
erroneous; by counter statements snbmitted by Mr. Melvill.— lind. 4375, 
5875 The Report of Mr. Pennington, an accountant employed to revise the 
Company’s accounts, shows a profit on ther whole commercial transactiuns ia 
fifteen yeara of 20,483 ,000/, 
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subjected ; and they would be alone guided by their own 
interested views in proportioning the supply to the de- 
mand — occasioning at one time a scarcity, at another a 
superabundance, to the great inconvenience and detriment 
of the consumers. In fact, there was great danger of a 
total deficiency of supply. The policy of the Chinese 
Government had always been averse to foreign trade and 
to foreigners; and although aware of the advantages 
derived from the intercourse, might be disposed, if of- 
fended by the misconduct of the traders or ships’ crews, 
to close the port of Canton, as had been done in regard 
to other ports in China, to foreign commerce. The local 
authorities were interested in the continuance of the 
trade; but they were notorious for their arrogance and 
cupidity, and had been only deterred from a system of 
insulting and vexatious extortions, under which the trade 
must have languished or expired, by the firm, calm, and ju- 
dicious conduct of the Company’s servants. The beneficial 
effects of their interposition had given shelter and security 
to private trade; and European and American merchants 
settled at Canton were protected from Chinese intolerance 
by the presence of the Company’s factory. If that were 
withdrawn, and private merchants visited Canton without 
some such protection, they would be helpless against the 
course of contumely and exaction which they would have 
to undergo, and which must prove fatal to commercial 
intercourse. The same disinclination to foster foreign 
commerce would not fail to check the introduction of 
British goods, even if the demand for them should exist ; 
a fact which was rendered highly problematical by the 
continued importation into China of Bullion in preference 
to merchandise. The Americans, who were influenced 
by no other principle than mercantile advantage, were at 
liberty to provide goods to any extent for the purchase 
of their investments, but their importation of dollars 
gave reason to infer the unprofitableness of any other 
medium of exchange. The trade with India, admitting 
that it had extended as greatly as had been asserted, 
although much exaggeration on the subject prevailed, 
offered no analogy to the trade with China, from a very 
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obvious consideration. The trade with India was entirely pooK 511. 
under the control of the British Government —a govern= oar. 1x. 
ment interested in giving it every possible facility, and 
promoting its extension. The government of China was = 1832. 
beyond all kind of control, except perhaps that of force, 
which was not likely to be employed ; and it had always 
avowed and acted upon principles inimical to commercial 
intercourse with strangers. Under such circumstances, 
it was not to be expected that China would become 
@ market for British manufactures to any considerable 
extent; and the anticipations of those who looked 
forward so confidently to its unlimited demand, could 
only lead to disappointitent, and might terminate in 
ruin. 

Whatever truth there might have been in the arguments 
on either side, and as usual in all keenly controverted 
questions, there was a mixture of fact and fallacy in both, 
it was felt to be impossible tu resist the clamours of the 
manufacturing and commercial classes. One of the cycli- 
eal periods of depression, the infallible consequences of 
the exvess of productive power over all posmble con- 
sumption, had recently returned, and the over-production 
aud the over-trading of a season of demand, had been 
followed as usual by the recurrenee of stagnation and 
distress, Llowever cnyendered, the mischicf demanded 
remedial meusures ; and none were so calculated to re- 
animate speculation aud re-cinploy labour, as the prospect 
of anew inexhaustible market in the adwission of the 
public to the trade with China. On this poiut, the change 
of administration made no difference. The general inti- 
mation that had been given to tlhe Court of Directors by 
the Duke of Wellington aud Lord Ellenborough, at the 
close of 1830, was repeated still more specifically by 
Earl Grey and Mr. Charles Grant, at the end of 1532. The 
first article of the plau proposed to the Court, under the 
modest denomination of a Paper of Hints, was “the 
China Monopoly to cease;” and little opposition was 
made to the proposition by the Court. They contented 
themselves with suggesting that the throwing open of 
the China trade might be eminently detrimental to 
Great Britain, by removing the beneficial influence of the 
Company’s Factory, by causing a deterioration in the 
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BOOK III. quality of the teas imported, and by seriously interfering 
CHAP. Ix. with a large revenue levied under the existing system 





1882. 


with perfect equality to all classes of consumers, and with 
incomparable regularity and cheapness to the State.’ They 
also expressed their doubts if any material reduction of 
price would be effected, as the augmented charge of col- 
lecting the duty would be an additional tax upon the 
consumers; and they questioned, for the reasons as- 
signed above, the supposed advantages of an open trade 
in affording new marts for British manufactures. They, 
however, were conscious of the inutility of attempting 
to stem the current of public opinion, and only stipulated 
for a period sufficiently protracted to allow of their dispo- 
sal of the stock which they were obliged by statute to have 
on hand. 

The second great question —the administration of the 
Government of India by the East India Company — was 
too exclusively a matter of interest to India to excite 
much attention in England ; and the Ministers were evi- 
dently unprepared to take the office into their own hands. 
The principle was, therefore, at once admitted ; and the 
second article of the “Paper of Hints” proposed that the 
East India Company should retain their political functions. 
The mode in which these functions were to be exercised, 
was to continue in all essential respects unaltered ; and 
the powers of the Court, and their relations with the India 
Board, were to remain the same with certain modifica- 
tions. In reply, the Court professed their readiness to 
recommend to the Proprietors to consent to be continued 
as a uscful instrument in the execution of an important 
national trust, provided the means were insured to them, 
by which they might be enabled to administer the Go- 
vernment of India, consistently with their own character, 
and with the benefit of India and of the United Kingdom ; 
although at the same time they expressed their doubt of 
the practicability of accomplishing these objects, if the 
Company were deprived of their commercial character: 
the means of remittance supplied by their investments 
being indispensably necessary to provide funds in England 


1 The average amount of the annual duty was about 3,300,0007. annually 
collected by the Company, most economically, the whole charge to the Crown 
being less than 10,000/.a year. Report Commons’ Committee, 1830, p. 33. 
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for disbursements made at home on account of political BOOK III 
charges in India; and the surplus profits of their com- cnar.n, 
merce with China being equally indispensable to make 
good the deficiencies that had always prevailed, and 1882. 
were still likely to prevail in the territorial revenues of 
India. 

The payments annually made in England, which were 
considered as territorial charges, had for some years ave- 
raged about three millions sterling, of which nearly one 
million was incurred in the discharge of the principal and 
interest of the Indian debt, and constituted no additional 
burthen on the revenues. Provision, however, for the 
whole had to be made by funds remitted from India, and 
this had been most readily and economically effected by 
the appropnation of the requisite sums im India to the 
purchase of goods in India and China, and the realisation 
of their proceeds in England? Deprived of these re- 
sources, the Company would have to depend upon the 
purchase of private bills or remittances of bullion, the 
former of which would be attended with uncertainty and 
risk, and might expose the Company to an enhancement of 
the price of the bills beyond their value in exchange, by a 
combination on the part of the merchant.; and the 
latter would be liable to create inconyemence and pecu- 
niary distress in India. 

A still more important consideration was the mode of 
providing for the deficit of the revenues of India, which 
had constantly occurred upon a term of years; and which 
had been only partly made up by the loans raised by the 
Government. The average annual excess of the charges 
abroad and at home, had been, for the last five ycars, 





! Consisting of payments made on account of passage of military , pay to 
(fAcers, wncluding off-r1echonings, political freaght and dumuria.¢ , pry -office 
demands fot King’s troops serving m India, retiring pay , pemioncrs, cte ¢te. 
king's troops, civil, annual, and absentee allowances, political Charges gcue- 
rally, including the proportion of charge for the estubliohments at the India 
House, Board of Control, Haleybury, Addis ombe, Chatham, etc , unscel- 
laneous e\penses on account of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, ctr , ter- 
ritorial stores; charges at St. Helena, advance to Public Institutions repay- 
able in India, etc —Keport, Committee, Honse ot (Commons, 1432 F nance 
Report of House of Loids,1530 App Accounts from 1414-5, tu 1428 9 

From 1814-5, to 1826-7, the application of Territotial Funds to the pur- 
chase of investments for remittance, averaged 2,02%,000/. of which, 1,155,0002 , 
were applied to the purchase of Indian investments, and 873,000/ to the 
investments in China Whatever further sums were necessary, were malnly 
derived frum the profits of the China trade, and advanced to Itrmtory. — 
Report Comm. House of Commons, 1832. Finance. 
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BOOK It, ending in 1828-9, 2,878,000, and no material reduction 
cHap. 1x, Was aDticipated. On the contrary, a further deficiency 
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was apprehended.! The whole excess of charge from 
1814-15, to 1828-9, including miscellaneous outgoings, 
something less than one million, amounted to 19,400,000, 
of which there had been raised by borrowing 14,642,000/. ; 
the rest had been furnished by the direct application of 
surplus commercial profits, to the extent of 4,762,000/, or 
above one fourth of the deficiency.? Before, therefore, the 
company could undertake to conduct the administration 
of the government of India, it would be indispensably ne- 
cessary that they should be secured in the regular supply 
of funds to defray the territorial payments to be made on 
account of India in England. 

In reply to the first of these difficulties, it was stated by 
mercantile men and capitalists, who were called in evi- 
dence, that no apprehension need be entertained as to the 
remittances requisite for the discharge of territorial pay- 
ments in England. The amount of the trade now carried 
on by the Company being transferred to private merchants, 
would afford facilities to the same extent as those already 
possessed ; and bills on England would be always obtain- 
able in India and China for the funds which the excess of 
exports from both countries to Great Britain over the 
value of imports from it would require. The value of the 
commerce, and the extent to which it would probably be 
carried, would be more likely to produce competition than 
combination; and bills, except under unusual circum- 
stances, would be obtainable at a rate of exchange, not ex- 
ceeding the bullion value of the rupee. Should that be 


| Estimated as likely to exceed in 1844, the deficit of 1828-9, by 827,000/. — 
Third Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1831. Accounts and Papers, 
No. 6. Other computations made it range from rather more than a million to 
little more than one hundred thousand pounds.— Comm. Report, House of 
Commons, 1832, App. 23. 

2 Statement, Report Committee House of Commons, 1832. Finance. The 
sum obtained from Commerce is there stated, as well as in the evidence of Mr. 
Lloyd, Report, House of Lords, 1830, at 4,923, 0007. The difference is an in- 
crease Of assets of 161,000/. According to the Statement of the Committee of 
Correspondence of the Court of Directors, unsupported however, by any 
figured documents, if the Company had not derived resources from the China 
trade, the public debt of India wonld have been upwards of seventeen millions 
sterling more than it was in 1839-3, exclusive of the balance due on account 
to the Commercial Branch, which gies interest, was computed at five 
millions.— P. 6 of Papers respecting the negociations which His Majesty's 
Ministera on the subject of the East India Company's Charter. Printed by 
order of the Court of Directors for the information of the Proprietors. 1833. 
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the case, a bullion remittance might be resorted to with- BOOK Il. 
out any fear of its being attended with permanent embar- omar. 1x. 
rassment ; for, if the exportation proceeded to an incon- 
venient extent, a re-importation would follow, and the evil 1882. 
would produce its own remedy: @ third course would be 
the sale to merchants in England, of bills on the Indian 
treasuries, which might in general be profitably effected. 

The fact of the appropriation of any portion of commer- 
cial profits, as a provision for a deficient Indian Revenue, 
was the subject of a keen controversy; the opponents of 
the Company not only denying that such appropriation 
had been made, but asserting that the Commerce of the 
Company had been always attended with loss, and that the 
deficit had been made good by the territorial revenue, the 
whole of the Indian debt having grown out of the neces- 
sity of borrowing money for the Company’s investments. 
In order to establish this assertion, it was necessary to 
revert to the earliest years of the trade, before the Com- 
pany’s acquirement of the Dewani, 1765, from which time, 
until the renewal of the Charter, in 1813, the political and 
commercial transactions of the East India Company had 
been so intimately blended, that it was impossible to sub- 
mit them to an unimpeachable discrimination.' To what 
extent the trade had assisted the revenue, or the revenue 
the trade in remote periods, could no longer be determined, 
and it was useless to inquire; and the only legitimate 
subject of investigation, was the nature of their connec- 
tion, since the separation of the accounts had rendered it 
eapable of ascertainment. With the charter of 1813, a 
plan was devised for keeping the territorial and commer- 
cial accounts distinct in future. Without attempting to 
analyse the composition of the actual property in India, or 
the demands against it, the Indian Debts and Assets were 
declared to be territorial, with a few inconsiderable excep- 
tions, The property at home and afloat, was carried to 
the credit of the commercial branch: and it was charged 





1 6 All the statements which have been drawn oat with a view to an 
enquiry into the relative position of the two brauches of the Company‘s affairs, 
antecedently to the commencement of the present Charter, differ materially 
from each other, as well in point of principle as in their details and results, 
and show the extreme difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of arriving at =, 
certain conclusion upon a point of which the accounts, whence the statemen 
are drawn, do not afford either the perfect illustration or the proof.” —~- Comm. 
H. of Com., 1832, Finance App. No. 2, Mr. Pennington’s Report. 
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cHAP, rx, Clearly territorial disbursements. Some doubt existed as 
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to the assignment of the Home Bond Debt ; but that was 
finally pronounced to be also of territorial origin. From 
the comparison, which it thus became easy to institute, it 
was not to be denied that the joint commerce with India 
and China had realised, in the interval between 1813-14 
and 1828-9, considerable profits,a portion of which had 
been applied to the relief of the territorial deficit? But it 
was urged, that the commercial profits arising wholly out 
of the China trade were, in fact, paid by the English con- 
sumers of tea, and constituted a tax upon Great Britain in 
favour of the India revenue, which the former could not 
in equity be called upon to defray. Otherwise direct 
assistance would be the preferable course. There was no 
reason, however, to infer, from there having been a deficit 
in past years, that it must occur in future, and for ever. 
Its occurrence was, in all probability, attributable, at 
least, in part, to the reliance of the local governments upon 
the extraneous resources which had been found available, 
as it was natural that they should not be very rigorous in 
repressing an expenditure for the excess of which the 
commerce was ever ready to provide. Perseverance in the 
searching measures of economy which had latterly been 
enjoined, would in due time confine the expenses of the 
Indian Governments within the limits of their income ; 
and no rational doubt could be entertained of the compe- 
tency of India to answer all just demands upon her Ex- 
chequer. The revenue, notwithstanding occasional fluctu- 
ations, had been steadily progressive, and promised still to 
increase. The resources of the country, still imperfectly 
developed, had continued to improve, and the people had 
increased in numbers and prosperity. It was only neces- 
sary that the system of economy now established, should 
be followed out with wisdom and steadiness, and the re- 
sources of the country be fostered both by active encou- 
ragement and judicious forbearance. If these objects were 


1 Incurred for money raised on the Company's Bonds, under the authority of 
Parliament, 9 and 10 Wilham III., and subsequent enactments. In 1829, the 
amount was 3,796,000. 

9 In addition to the application of the sum above stated to the discharge of 
the Indus Debt, the accounts on the 30th April, 1820, shewed a balance due to 
the commercial branch of 3,036,000/, 
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pursued with firmness and judgment, the financial pros- BOOK III. 
perity of India would undoubtedly be secured, and the cuap, 1x. 
revenue be found fully equal to defray the whole charges of 
the state. 1832, 

But, although, as far as India was concerned, the 
means of remitting the amount requisite to defray ex- 
penses incurred in England, and the observance of strict 
economy on the one hand, and an improvement of the 
national resources on the other, might obviate the recur- 
rence of any deficiency of the public income: yet, inas- 
much as the East India Company was possessed both of 
valuable property and of valuable claims, it was required 
to consider how they should be dealt with for the benefit 
of Great Britain and of India. Whatever might be 
thought of the applicability of the profits of the com- 
merce to territorial disbursements, there was no question 
that they formed the source, whence the dividends pay- 
able on the capital of the proprietors of India Stock were 
derived ; and, it was equally certain, that an amount of 
principal existed, the right of the Company to which could 
not be contested. How was this to be disposed of 1 

The plan suggested by the Ministers, proposed to con- 
sider the payment of the whole dividends in future as an 
annuity to be granted to the Proprietors, to be charged 
upon the territorial revenue of India, not to be redeeim- 
able for a given term, and then at the option of Parliament, 
by the payment of 100/. for every 57. 5s. of annuity. In 
order to provide a fund for this additional charge on the 
Terrritorial Revenue, it was proposed that the whole of 
the Company's commercial assets, which were capable of 
conversion into money, should be so converted ; and with 
the cash balance of the commercial department should be 
appropriated to the discharge of an amount of the Indian 
Territorial debt, equivalent to a capital yielding an income 
equal to the dividends on the Stock, or 630,000/. a year. 
This plan, therefore, involved no augmentation of the In- 
dian debt, nor imposed any new burthen on the Indian 
resources. The measure was merely one of substitution, 
and the substitution might be effected in a manner pecu- 
liarly advantageous by the redemption, in the first instance, 
of the remittable loan, which pressed most heavily on the 
Indian finances. Instead, therefore, of impairing, the 
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To these propositions it was objected by the Court, that 
they involved in substance the abolition of the Company, 
and the surrender of all their rights, privileges, and pro- 
perty, for no other compensation than the chance of 
receiving, after every other territorial demand had been 
satisfied, a dividend of 10} per cent. for an unspecified 
term, and for the regular payment of which, as well as for 
the ultimate discharge of the principal, they considered 
the revenues of India insufficient security. They there- 
fore required as an indispensable condition of continuing 
to administer the Government of India, that the Proprie- 
tors should be fully secured in the regular half-yearly 
payment of their dividends, and to such an amount of 
principal whenever redeemed, as would produce that rate 
of interest in the public funds. They rested their claims 
to these provisions on the ground that the Company was 
actually possessed of property amply sufficient to provide 
an investment in Consols, equal to the required dividend 
—property of which it was proposed to despoil them 
without any assurance of an equitable equivalent. 

Whatever might be thought of the right of the empire 
at large to the territorial acquisitions of the East India 
Company, there could be no question of the rightful claim 
of the Proprietors to the value of their capital, and of the 
assets which had been created in their commercial cha- 
racter. According to the calculation of the Company, the 
Stock on the Ist of May, 1829, amounted to rather more 
than twenty-one millions.’ But this sum included a debt 


1 Cash at home and abroad, and property in the nk = - 2,186,000 


Goods and merchandise at home and abroad sy. « 7,384,000 
Property afloat and freight © « « 8,532,000 
Debts due to the Company, at home and abroad ° e « 2,227,000 
Buildings and Dead Stock « oe « 45,468,000 


Kast India Annuities P - ‘“ ‘ ‘ A ‘ - 1,208,000 
Due from Territory . é ; ° Pi j . ° » 4,632,000 








£22,687 ,000 
Deduct debte . ° 1,584,000 
£21,103,000 

Deduct es —— 
Due by territery is eo - © « « « 4,682,000 
Bund debts e ® r e ° e e ° © e 3,796,000 
£8,498,000 


Nett Aassetis ea e e a eo e es a a £ i 2,675,000 
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due by territory, amounting, principal and interest, to BUOK IIL. 
4,632,0007. There was also the balance of the bond debt cmar. 1x. 
to be provided for, 3,796,000/.; and unless this were also 
chargeable to territory, it would constitute a proportionate 1882. 
deduction from the Company’s property. There still re- 
mained, however, about twelve millions in the public 
funds, in cash, goods, and buildings, which were legiti- 
mately appropriable to the security of the dividends, as 
far as they extended. If the claims upon the territorial 
revenues were admitted, the principal, as stated by the 
Court, was amply sufficient for that object. And this was 
acknowledged by the Minister ; but it was objected, that 
the property claimed by the Company was exposed to 
many doubts and questions, both as to the total amount 
and the nature of its component parts; and was further 
supposed to be subject to heavy liabilities. In fact, it was 
matter of great uncertainty, whether the whole of the 
Company’s commercial property was not legally responsi- 
ble for those debts and engagements which had been con- 
tracted in the Company’s name for political and territorial 
purposes ; and whether it would not continue so respon- 
sible even although the Company should be wholly de- 
prived of their political powers and functions. One thing, 
at least, was indisputable, that these doubts and uncer- 
, tainties could not be disposed of without a very minute 
and protracted investigation ; before the close of which 
the Company’s Charter would expire, and the India stock- 
holders would be left without any available means of real- 
ising their dividends. Whatever, therefore, might be the 
remote issue of the inquiry, whether pursued by a parlia- 
mentary commission or by the courts of law, the institu- 
tion of the process must be most injurious to the interests 
of the Company; and it was, therefore, their obvious 
policy to accede at once to a compromise which waived all 
discussion, and which in requital of a concession of ques- 





On the other hand, the Court claimed a further sum of five millions for the 
value of the property in India, estunated by the Indian Minister, in 1792, at 
£250,000 per annum; which, at twenty years’ purchase, was equivalent to five 
millions, the Company’s right to which property had been distinctly recognised 
and reserved in the several Acts by which the term of the Company’s privileges 
had been renewed. Letter of the Court, 27th February, 1833. Of the indis- 
putable balance of the nett assets—£12,675,000; above £11,000,000 were 
realised and applied between 1634-5, and [339 40, to the general expenses of 
the Indian territory. — Par.iamentary Accounts. 13842, 
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government of India, and in the receipt of the usual in- 
terest upon their capital. The object of the Ministers was 
evidently the intimidation of the Company into an acqui- 
escence with their scheme, and the contest was too un- 
equal to admit of any doubt of the result." 

Whilst positively affirming, from the language of the 
several Acts conferring upon the Company their commer- 
cial privileges, that the Territory had no right to any part 
of the Commercial Assets, and denying that the latter 
were subject to any liabilities on account of the Indian 
Debt, the Court of Directors disclaimed any purpose of 
pursuing their claims with unqualified rigour, or with- 
holding their assent to a settlement upon the principle of 
a fair and liberal compromise. They were, in short, pre- 
pared to agree to the mutual transfer of property and 
claims between Commerce and Territory, if the interests 
of the Proprietors were more effectually protected, and the 
security of the dividend was better defended from any 
possible interference of the Board, or from the chances of 
embarrassment in the finances of India, by which its 
punctual discharge might be disturbed. The method by 
which this object might be accomplished was the provi- 
sion of some collateral security for the regular payment of 
the dividend, and ultimately, if necessary, of the princi- 
pal, in the shape of an effective sinking fund, based upon 
the investment in the national stocks of some portion of 


} Various other arguments were adduced to reconcile the Proprietors of 
India Stock to the measure. It is unnecessary to repeat them; but the fol- 
lowing is of very suspicious seriousness and sincerity. ** While the Govern- 
ment deeply feel the obligation of providing for every fair and just claim that 
can be preferred on bebalf of the Proprietors, it is from other and higher con- 
siderations that they are Jed to attach peculiar value to that part of their plan 
which places the Proprietors on Indian Security. The plan allots to the pro- 
prietary body important powers and functions in the administration of India ; 
and, in order to ensure their properly exercising such powers and functions, 
His Majesty’s Ministers deem it essential that they shall be linked and bound, 
in point of interest, to the country which they are to assist in governing. The 
measure, therefore, of connecting them immediately with the territory of 
India is evidently not an incidental or immaterial, but a vital condition of the 
arrangement; and in proportion as this condition is dispensed with, the ad- 
vantages of the arrangement are sacrificed. Ifthe Proprietors are to look to 
England rather than to India for the security of their dividend, their interest in 
the good government of India, and consequently their fitness as one of the 
pestis orgaus of Indian government, wil] in the same degree be impaired.” 
bind from ue Right Hon. C. Grant, 13th Feb. 1883. Papers respecting the 
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the commercial assets. To this proposal a reluctant as- BOOK II. 
sent was given by the ministers ; and they expressed their cHAP. 1x, 
willingness to permit 1,300,000/. to be taken from the 
Company’s commercial assets, which should be invested 188? 
in the national stocks, and, with accumulated interest, 
should form a fund, as a guarantee or collateral security 
for the capital stock of the Company, and be applicable to 
its future redemption. The principal was to be suffered to 
accumulate until it either reached the amount of twelve 
millions, when accumulation should cease, and the interest 
be employed as the Board and the Court might think 
most expedient for the benefit of India, or whatever the 
amount might be, at the period fixed by Parhament for 
the redemption of the annuity, it should be applied in or 
towards that redemption. To this proposal the Court 
hesitated to accede, as they considered the amount of the 
guarantee fund should not be less than two millions, and 
that the interest accruing on it should be available as a 
temporary appropriation for any interruption in the pay- 
ment of the dividends from territorial difficulties in India, 
The Court also required that the government of India 
should be continued to the Company until the annuity 
should be redeemed. Tv these conditions His Majesty's 
Ministers declined to accede. They expressed themselves 
willing to assign a term of forty years, within which the 
annuity should not be liable to a compulsory discharge ; 
but they left it to Parliament to fix the term of the exer- 
cise of the administration of the government of India, as 
that rested entirely on political not commercial considera- 
tions. 

Another question, on which the Court and the President 
of the Board of Control entertained irreconcileable senti- 
ments, regarded the independence of action to be retained 
by the former. The weight and influence which the Com- 
pany had enjoyed in England had been mainly derived, it 
was affirmed, from their commercial character ; and the 
loss of their commerce could not fail to lessen their con- 
sideration with the public, and their authority with the 
Government. There was reason to fear, therefore, that 
the Company would be reduced to a state of weakness and 
dependence incompatible with the right performance of 
their duties, and become merely an instrument for giving 
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CHAP. 1x. would be almost absolute, and neither subject to the 
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check of the Company, nor the vigilance of Parliament. 
The Court, therefore, earnestly pressed upon His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers the expediency of allowing an appeal, in 
cases of a difference of opinion between the Board and 
the Court, or, at the least, of providing for giving publicity 
to such differences by communicating them, when relating 
to important subjects, to Parliament. In the plan sub- 
mitted to the Court in regard to its relations with the 
Board, it was proposed to reserve to the latter, the power 
of confirming or disapproving of all pecuniary grants or 
allowances made by the Court, how inconsiderable soever 
the amount; and inthe event of the Court’s refusing to 
prepare or send a despatch, as alluded to by the Board, 
tho latter was to be empowered to send the despatch. To 
both these conditions the Court very reasonably objected, 
the first depriving them of the power which they had 
hitherto possessed of rewarding services and conferring 
pecuniary benefits within the moderate limits already 
fixed, and the second superseding the authority of the 
Court over the local governments, and virtually making 
them subject to the Board and independent of the Court. 
In reply, the President disclaimed all intention of impair- 
ing the authority or reducing the power of the Court, but 
considered that as the functions of the Board had a special 
reference to the territorial revenue of India, it must be an 
essential part of its duty to control all disbursements ; 
and that in order to secure the dignity of the Court, de- 
spatches should in future be signed by an officer of the 
Court appointed for that purpose, who should be bound to 
obey the orders of the Board in the transmission of any 
particular despatch, but that the Ministers could not allow 
an appeal to a third party in case of differences between 
the Board and the Court. Neither was such a provision 
necessary, as all such matters might be brought in various 
ways to the notice of Parliament. 

Besides these principal propositions, others were inti- 
mated, which were, with one exception, of comparatively 
minor importance ; such as a possible alteration of the 
number of Directors, a different arrangement for the ap- 
pointment of the junior civilians, and the access of 
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Europeans to the Presidencies, without license: but the BOOK III. 
suggestion most fatal to the independence of the Court cnar. 1x. 
was, that the Board should have a veto on the power 
, granted them by the last charter of recalling any of the 1832. 
Governors of the Presidencies, and the Commander-in- 
Chief. To this a decided objection was expressed by the 
Court, as incompatible with the declared intention of the 
ministers that the Court and the Board should, in all ma- 
terial points, retain the same comparative powers as they 
had hitherto exeroised ; and as depriving them of a privi- 
lege which it might be more important than ever to 
possess, when the dividend should become dependent upon 
the territorial revenue.’ Upon these and the other sub- 
jects under discussion, it was now time to call for the 
opinions of the general body ; and a Court of Proprictors 
was according summoned to meet on the 25th March, 
1833. The correspondence with the Board was communi- 
cated to the Court, and was ordered to be printed ; and the 
consideration of the contents adjourned to the 15th of 
the following month. 

At the General Court, held on the 15th of April, an 
elaborate and able dissent of Mr. Tucker, a member of the 
Court of Directors, having been read, a series of Resolu- 
tions was moved by Sir John Malcolm to the following 
effect :— After acknowledging the alility with which the 
interests of the Company had been advocated by the Court 
of Directors, it was propvused—1, That the Company 
should signify their assent to conduct the Government of 
India, at the sacrifices demanded, provided they were 
furnished with powers sufiicient for the effective discharge 
of so important a duty; and their pecuniary rights and 
claims were adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal 
compromise: 2. That looking to the present and pro- 
spective conditions of the revenues of India, and the 
probable difficulty of remitting money to England, for the 





1 As observed by Mr. Tucker, if the power of recall, which had been rarely 
exercised, should be withdrawn, the public functionaries abroad might set at 
nought the authority of the Court, and hold it in contempt. A Governor 
might be lavish in public expenditure ; might think only of providing for his 
own dependants or those of the ministry; might be Indolent and inactive, or 
arbitrary and capricious in the exercise of his powers; and notwithstanding 
these and other defects of character and conduct, he would retain firm pos- 
session of his station as long as he should succeed in propitiating the minister 
of the day, who might be interested in his continuance in office, and even 
pervs influence aud advantage from his mal-administration.—~ Papers, 
Pp. 128, 
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cHap 1x. Company could not consent to give up the whole of their 
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assets, commercial and territorial, to the Crown for the 
benefit of the territorial Government of India, in exchange 
for an annuity of 10/. per cent. for a term of forty years, 
redeemable at the rate of 100/. for every 5/. 5s., unless 
such asum were set apart from those assets as should con- 
stitute a guarantee fund, which, with accumulated interest 
for forty years, should be sufficient at the end of that term 
to redeem the annuity at the rate proposed, such fund to be 
also avatlable to provide for payment of the dividends, in 
the event of India failing to remit them—all sums so 
applied to be replaced by territorial repayments: 3. That 
the management of the affairs of India should be secured 
to the Company for a term of at least twenty years ; and, 
that at the expiration of the period, if then discontinued, 
they should be allowed the option of demanding payment 
of the principal of the annuity on the terms already pro- 
posed: 4, That during the Company’s administration of 
the Government of India, all measures involving direct or 
contingent expenditure, should originate with the Court of 
Directors, subject as at present tv the control of the 
Board, under the existing law: 5. That sufficient powers 
should be reserved to the Company to check, by a system 
of publicity through Parliament or some other competent 
authority, any acts of the Board which might appear to 
the Court of Directors to be expedient and unjust: and, 
6. That the Court should retain sufficient power over the 
commercial assets to enable them, with the concurrence 
of the proprietors, and confirmation of the Board, to pro- 
vide for the discharge of all outstanding commercial 
obligations, and fur compensation to such of the com- 
mercial officers and servants of the Company as might 
be affected by the proposed arrangements. These reso- 
lutions the Court of Directors were to be requested to 
communicate to His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The resolutions thus submitted to the General Court, 
gave rise to a protracted and desultory discussion, which 
lasted for seven days. The arguments which had been 
urged by the Court of Directors against the abolition of 
the privileged trade with China were repeated ; but it was 
admitted that the tide of popular opinion set too strongly 
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against its continuance, to be resisted, either by the BOOK III. 
Ministers or the Company. Some of the members recom- cap. 1x. 


mended the Company’s continuing to carry on the trade 
in competition with the private merchants; but this 
suggestion met with little encouragement, as it was obvi- 
ous that the competition was likely to be attended with 
ruinous results. The relinquishment of their commer- 
cial character was therefore submitted to; but it was 
less readily agreed to undertake the Government of India 
at the sacrifice of their whole commercial property. It 
was acknowledged, that it was of vital importance to the 
prosperity and preservation of India, that it should be 
subject to an intermediate governing body, unconnected 
with party politics or parliamentary divisions, and inde- 
pendent of the changes of ministry in England —one that 
should look to the government of India as its sole interest 
and obligation, and should not bo liable to be diverted 
from its one great duty by the manifold objects which, 
whether of European, or purely British origin ~ whether 
of great or trivial magnitude — must ever render Indian 
interests of secondary weight with a British administra- 
tion. But it was denied that the Proprietors of Indian 
Stock could be reasonably expected in return for occupying 
this intermediate post, to give up a large and valuable 
property, which, notwithstanding the insinuated threats 
of the Ministers to call in question, they maintained to be 
their own under the repeated sanction of the Acts of the 
Legislature. They claimed a more than sufficient amount 
of assets, to provide for the perpetual payment of their 
dividends, without taxing the natives of India for their 
benefit; and they considered any restriction upon the 
disposal of their property, according to their own notions 
of expedience and equity, to be a gratuitous interference 
with private rights, and little better than an act of au- 
thoritative spoliation. An immediate investment of a 
sum sufficient to provide for the annual dividends, was, 
therefore, urged by some of the speakers; by others, of 
such a sum as should furnish the requisite principal at 
the end of forty years.! Any other arrangement would 


1! £18,000,000, was the sum computed for the former object, by Mr. Randle 
Jackson; £4,500,000 for the latter, by Mr. Weeding. — Debates, India House, 
16th April, 1833. 
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CHAP.1x. pany, and with the honour and justice of the nation, and 
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a most unworthy requital of the exertions and sacrifices 
by which the Company had achieved the conquest of India, 
and presented so magnificent an accession to the wealth 
and power of the parent country. An amendment was, 
therefore, proposed by Mr. Hume, in which, after an- 
nouncing the acquiescence of the Company in the loss of 
the trade with China, their willingness to undertake the 
administration of India, and their being prepared to 
any fair and liberal compromise, the Court felt obliged to 
declare that the plan proposed by the Ministers for ad- 
justing the pecuniary claims of the Company was neither 
satisfactory nor liberal, nor a just equivalent for the 
immense amount of commercial and territoral assets which 
they were called upon to surrender; and a hope was 
therefore expressed, that the Ministers would consent to 
such an arrangement, as should place the dividends and 
principal of the Company's Stock beyond the risk of those 
political changes and occurrences in India, which might 
endanger both. Other amendments were suggested, but 
they were objected to as closing the door of negociation 
which was left open by the original resolutions ; and the 
latter were finally submitted to the ballot, and adopted by 
a large majority.’ The doubts which the Ministers had 
intimated of the liability of the commercial assets to 
demands, by which they might be overwhelmed, evidently 
operated upon the fears of the proprietors, and influenced 
them to accede to the terms proposed, with the chance of 
some slight modification in their favour. They were not 
wholly disappointed. 

The resolutions of the Court of Proprietors having been 
communicated to the Ministers, the President of the Board 
announced to the Court, their consent to extend the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund to two millions, and to 
allow money to be raised upon its credit for the payment 
of dividends, should a deficiency of remittance accrue 
although they considered such an emergency as little 

1 On the 3rd of May, the result of - ee Was In denied of ak oo, 


proposed by sir J. Malcolm 
Against it + e e © s s e a e s t 52 


Majority infavour  . 425 
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likely to occur ; since it was proposed to give to the divi- BOOK III. 
dend the legal preference to all other home territorial crap. rx. 


payments, With respect to the term for which the 
Company were to administer the government, the Minister 
consented to suggest a limit of twenty years; and in regard 
to the relations between the powers of the Court and the 
Board, they abandoned the suggestions of reserving to the 
latter a veto on the result of Governors and Military 
Commanders from India, Ministers also agreed that :f, 
at the expiration of twenty years, or at any subsequent 
period, the Company were deprived of the political govern- 
ment, the proprietors should have the option at three 
years’ notice, of being paid off at the rate of 100/. for every 
5/. 5s. of annuity ; and that they should then be entitled 
to apply that capital, or any portion of it to the resump- 
tion of their right to trade, if they should see fit to resume 
it. To the origination of expenditure by the Court of 
Directors, subject in all cases, except in the details of the 
Home Establishment, to the control of the Board ; and to 
& provision for the discharge of outstanding obligations 
and individual claims under the sanction of the Board, no 
objection was taken; but with respect to the suggested 
appeal to Parliament or the public on the occasion of 
differences of opinion between the Court and the Board, 
Ministers, while professing a readiness tu entertain any 
practicable expedient for the purpose, expressed their dis- 
belief of the necessity of the arrangeiment, or the possi- 
bility of devising an unexceptionable plan for carrying it 
into operation. 

The concessions of His Majesty's ministers still failed 
to satisfy the Court of Directors upon the two principal 
subjects of discussion; the amount of the (iuarantee 
Fund, and the means of giving publicity to differences 
with the Board. To secure the amount of twelve millions, 
requisite fur the redemption of the aunuity at the end of 
forty years, it would be necessary to sct apart at least 
three millions from the commercial assets, or to prolong 
the period at which the annuity should be redeemable, an 
arrangement less satisfactory to the Proprietors. With 
respect to the publicity they desired, they explained, that 
it was not so much of the nature of an appeal, which 
might have the effect of inconveniently suspeuding the 
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CHAP. IX. should be laid before both Houses of Parliament against 
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any orders of the Board against which they should have 
remonstrated in vain. Their objections were unavailing. 
To the first, the President of the Board replied, that an 
enlargement of the Fund was superfluous ; for, as the Go- 
vernment was pledged whenever it exercised the option of 
redeeming the annuity at a fixed rate, which was equiva- 
lent to a principal of twelve millions, it made no difference 
to the Proprietors of India Stock what might be the value 
of the fund. It was for the Government to provide the 
necessary addition to raise it to twelve millions, or to let 
it go on accumulating until it had reached that ammount, 
The reference to Parliament in the result of a collision 
between the Court and the Board required no formal enact- 
ment, as the Court could always exercise the privilege which 
they enjoyed in common with all other subjects of the 
realm, of approaching Parliament by petition ; and Min- 
isters refused to accede to a measure of which they could 
not admit the necessity, and which, whatever the precise 
shape that it might assume, could not fail to operate, in 
their apprehension, very prejudicially to the purposes of 
good government, This communication, Mr, Grant inti- 
mated, was to be considered as final.! 

Upon taking the conclusive reply of His Majesty’s 
Ministers into consideration, the Court of Directors, 
although still retaining their opinion, that the arrange- 
ment recommended by them would have been most con- 
sistent with the just expectations of the Proprietors, yet, 
as the principle had been adimitted to the extent that, if 
paid off before the period at which the Guarantee Fund 
should have become twelve millions, the Company would 
have the same advantages as if the fund provided had 
been larger: or if not paid off before that period, they 
would have the same advantage as if the term of redemp- 
tion were extended; they determined to recommend to 
the Proprietors to acquiesce in the limitation of the fund 
to two millions. With respect to the question of publicity, 
they also adhered to the opinion of its utility ; but, if the 
Proprietors concurred in the recommendation regarding 
the Guarantee Fund, it would be unnecessary to adopt 


} Letter from Mr. Charles Grant, 4th June, 1833. 
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any further proceedings until the Proprietors should have BOOK UL. 
before them the Bill which was to be submitted to Parha- CHA? !%- 
ment. To this resolution, the Chairman, Mr. Majoribanks, 1838 
and the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Wigram, recorded their ; 
dissent, upon the grounds, that the sum of two millions, 
instead of three, set apart for a Guarantee Fund, was 
insufficient ; and that some legislative provision fur giving 
publicity, in certain cases of difference betweev the Board 
of Commissioners and the Court of Directors, was indis- 
pensable for maintaining the independence of the Court, 
and consequently the good government of India, Agree- 
ably to the decision of the majority of the Court, their 
recommendation was submitted to a General Court of 
Proprietors on the 10th of June, and after some discussion 
received their concurrence. In the mean time, the ques- 
tion of the Renewal of the East India Company’s Charter 
had been introduced to the consideration of both Houses 
of Parliament. 

Before noticing the proceedings of the Legislature rela- 
tive to the renewal of the Company’s Charter, we may 
here advert to some transactions which took place about 
this period, and which were especially alluded to in the 
Dissent of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, as illus- 
trative of the necessity of introducing some provision for 
yiving publicity to cases of difference betweon the Court 
of Directors and the Board. Unless, it was observed, it 
were known that the two co-ordinate authorities acted 
under a positive respousibility to Parliament; the para- 
mount authority might enforce their views and opinions, 
however contrary to good government or wholesome rule, 
without the possibility of the Legislature becoming ac- 
qua‘nted with the facts, by the Minister's refusing the 
production of documents requisite for a proper under- 
standing of the case. The truth of this assertion was 
clearly substantiated by what had actually taken place 
with reference to different pecuniary claims on the reve- 
nues of India, which had been steadily resisted by the 
Court, but which had been upheld, and in some instances 
enforced, by the Board. The papers, explanatory of these 
occurrences had been priuted at the instance of the Pro- 
prietors. 

Of one of the cases of difference between the Court and 
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BOOK Ill. the Board, that of the pecuniary claims of Messrs. Palmer 

cHAP. IX. and Co., we have already had occasion to give an account. 
Another instance of this description, concerned claims put 
forward on behalf of Manohur Das and Sital Baboo, native 
bankers, having establishments in various cities of India, 
upon the King of Oude, for debts contracted by Asof-ad- 
Dowla, as far back as 1796. The claims had been repeatedly 
under the consideration of the Court, who had invariably 
declined to countenance or support them, in which deter- 
raination they had hitherto received the concurrence of 
the Board. A different view had, however, been taken up 
by the President of the Board. In 1832, Mr.C. Grant, and 
the Court had been desired to adopt the draft of a 
despatch framed by the Board ; in which, after recapitu- 
lating the particulars of the transaction, the Government 
of Bengal was instructed to use its utmost efforts in 
strongly urging upon the King of Oude the importance of 
an immediate and effectual adjustment —or, in other 
words, the payment of Asof-ad-Dowla’s debts. The justice 
of this decided interposition was based upon the part taken 
by the Governments of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 
in assisting the Nawab to ascertain the extent of his debts, 
and to put them in a train of liquidation. The Resident 
was authorised to contribute to the investigation, and the 
Governor-General had assented to express his sentiments 
on the adjustment of them, provided it was understood 
that the Company should not be implicated in any respon- 
sibility by reason of such interference. Statements fur- 
nished by the creditors, and counter-statements by the 
ministers of the Nawab Vizir, were accordingly made out 
and transmitted to the Government: but, in the mean- 
time, the Vizir undertook for himself the settlement of the 
demands against him. In effecting this, he granted more 
favourable terms to his European than to his native 
creditors ; but the latter, nevertheless, acceded to the 
conditions he offered, with the exception of the Calcutta 
bankers. They demanded the same terms that had been 
granted to the Europeans; and their claims had conse- 
quently remained unadjusted at the time of Asof-ad- 
Dowla’s death. The obligation of discharging the public 
debts of his predecessor was urged upon Sadat Ali, by Lord 
Wellesley’s Government, but the Nawab had evaded or 
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declined compliance. The Marquis of Hastings, considering BOOK III. 
that the demand had been originally admitted to be just; cHar. 1x. 
that it had been countenanced by the preceding adminis- 
tration; and that the bankers might reasonably expect, 19%: 
from their character of British subjects, and from the 
peculiar circumstances of their claim, the good offices of 
the Government. once more authorised the Resident’s 
interposition to the extent of recommending to the Nawab 
Vizir an equitable settlement of the demand. The Nawab, 
in reply, expressed so positive a determination not to 
entertain the claim, that the Governor-General did not 
conceive himself warranted in pressing it further without 
the sanction of the Court. The sanction was unreservedly 
withheld, both on the general principle of non-interference 
in pecuniary transactions between individuals and native 
princes ; and on the peculiar relations which subsisted 
with the Nawab Vizir.! The Government was, therefore, 
interdicted from any future attempts to effect an adjust- 
ment. In this resolution the Court had steadily perse- 
vered, and had, on various occasions, recorded their deter- 
mination to permit no authoritative interference in a 
matter in which the Nawab was entirely independent of 
control. They denied that the particular claim in question 
was distinguished by any peculiarity from other claims 
which had been brought forward, and which the Court had 
equally refused to support: that it had been recognised as 
just, or In any way investigated as to its real merits: or 
that the Government of India, in giving assistance and 
advice to the Nawab, to extricate himself from his embar- 
rassments, had thereby contracted any responsibility to 
his creditors, or given any countenance to their claims. 
To this view of the case they firmly adhered; and on 
being again desired to forward the despatch, unauimously 
refused to act upon the orders of the Board, unless com- 





! In the letter which was addressed to the (overnment, and which had the 
concurrence of Mr. Canning, as President of the Board, it wasobserved. “ We 
are so much aware of the difficulty of divesting a frnendly communication to a 
weaker power of the character of authority, and are so apprehensive that the 
consequence of pressing upon the Vizir the consideration of those claims 
might bring upon him others from various quarters ; that we direct you to rest 
contented with the attempt you have already made, and to abstain from any 
similar proceedings hereafter, at the instance either of these, or any other 
eee Letter of Court, 12th February, 1819. — Papers, Pecuniary 

laims, p. 3. 

2 Letter from the Court to the Board, 12th March, 1833. Papers, on Pecue 
niary Claims. 
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BOOK III. pelled by law to do so. The President of the Board of 
cuap.1x. Control was, therefore, driven to his favourite resource of 
compelling the Company, by a writ of mandamus, to lend 
themselves to the enforcement of claims, the justice of 
which they questioned, and the payment of which they 
had no right whatever to extort from the king of Oude. 
The writ was applied for, and the rule granted ; but at the 
last moment the application was abandoned, and the con- 
sideration of the subject was indefinitely postponed. 
Whatever expectations might be entertained of any 
benefit being derived from a reference to Parliament in 
the case of a difference between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, the latter had no great reason, 
from experience of the past, to expect that the legislature 
would ever take part with the Company in opposition to 
ministerial influence. On the contrary, Parliament had 
recently shown itself equally disposed as the Board to pro- 
mote private ends at the expense of public justice, and to 
give the weight of its authority to demands of obsolete 
date, equivocal origin, and unauthenticated amount, in 
subservience to the interests of individuals, and in disre- 
gard of the well-founded objections of the Court. Thus, a 
bill was brought into Parhament, early in 1831, to provide 
for the discharge of a claim in respect of money advanced 
by the late James Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands 
of the late Zemindar of Nozid and Mustaphanagar, in the 
East Indies, now under the sovereignty of the East India 
Company. The progress of the bill was suspended by the 
close of the session ; but it was again brought forward and 
referred to a Select Committee, before whom counsel was 
heard both in support of and in opposition tothe measure. 
The Committee having recommended that the bill should 
pass, petitions were presented against it by the Company, 
but to no purpose. It was approved of by the Commons, 
and sent up to the House of Lords, where counsel was 
again heard ; and notwithstanding the opposition of Lord 
Ellenborough and the adverse opinion of the Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, it also passed the House, and became 
law. The Company were, therefore, compelled by the 
legislature to pay, at the expense of the people of India, a 





' Papers on Pecuniary Cluims, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
May, 1834. 
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considerable sum, the claim for which originated’ at the BOOK IJ. 
distance of more than half a century in transactions of a cHap. 1x. 
highly questionable description. 
In 1775, at a time when the civil Government of Madras 1893. 
was deeply tainted with corruption of every kind, Mr. 
Hodges, a member of the Council of Masulipatam, took 
upon himself certain debts, said to be due to other mem- 
bers of the Council by Narsing Apparao Zemindar of 
Nozid, and he also lent money to the Zemindar, the whole 
amounting with interest to 57,661 Madras Payodas: the 
entire proceeding being a violation of the known senti- 
ments of the Court, and being carried on without the 
sanction or cognizance of the Government. The contrac- 
tion of the loan was not communicated to tho latter, 
until 1779, when in consequence of the irretrievable em- 
barrassments in which Apparao, through his own improvi- 
dence and the help of his European creditors, was involved, 
he was unable to discharge his obligations to the State, 
and the Council of Masulipatam, of which Mr. Hodges 
continued to be a member, proposed that the Zemindari 
should be taken possession of by the Company, the reve- 
nues beipg appropriated in the first instance to the 
payment of the yearly tribute, and of a fourth of the 
arrears annually, until the whole was discharged ; secondly, 
to the maintenance of the Zemindar; and lastly, the 
surplus, if any, shuuld be assigned to the creditors. No 
specification was made who the creditors were, nor of the 
assigument to them of certain villages, the revenucs of 
which they had for sume time past enjoyed. This assign- 
ment was continued until 1784, when Lord Macartney, 
although expressing his opinion that the transaction was 
unwarranted in its principle and pernicious in its tendency, 
yet as it had been recognised by a preceding administra- 
tion, consented, upon their giving up the mortgaged 
villages and rendering satisfactory accounts, to recommend 
the case of the creditors to the Company, and to establish 
such provision for them as could be with propriety set 
apart from the Company’s superior demands. The dis- 
tricts were taken possession of accordingly; and it was 
declared that no provision should be made for any of the 
creditors until the public claims were fully satisfied. 





1 The orders of the Government to this effect were communicated to Mr. 
Hodges, as creditor, by himself as chief of Masulipatam. 
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BOOK II. This result was never realised. In 1803, a balance of 
CHAP. Ix. nearly five lakhs of pagodas remained due to the Govern- 





ment from the Nozid Zemindari; and the permanent 
settlement of the northern Circars being then introduced, 
the claim on account of arrears of revenue was remitted, 
and the estate suffered to start unencumbered with a 
reduced rate of annual payment, for which it was expected 
the occupant would be able easily to provide, as well as 
for the discharge of his private obligation — the recogni- 
tion of the Government amounting to no more than the 
validity of the claim as against the Zemindar, not against 
the Company. The Court had therefore resisted various 
applications for the payment of the money made anterior 
to the settlement of the Estate, and its restoration to the 
owner. Subsequently to that date, nothing had been heard 
of the claim until it was brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. J. Wood, on behalf of a Captain Murray, 
the grandson of Mr. Hodges, by his daughter, a gentleman 
fortunate in having influential Parliamentary friends. Un- 
less some such agency was at work, nothing, as was 
observed by Lord Brougham, could be found to sanction 
the extraordinary interference of the Legislature, to pass 
an act in favour of a claim contaminated in its origin, and 
illegal in its prosecution. Nor did it less deserve the 
condemnation of the Committee of Correspondence, who 
designated the Bill as a most unwarrantable attempt to 
make the revenues of India answerable for a private debt, 
and to confer an undue benefit on parties who had no 
other claims to consideration, than that of having by 
irregular means obtained a recognition by Government of 
dealings of such a character as to call not for approval 
and encouragement, but the severest reprehension. It 
was not, however, so much to the parties who found the 
Legislature so compliant that censure was applicable, as 
to the Legislature, which had lent itself to the promotion 
of private interests ; and the whole transaction deserves 
notice, as inspiring a salutary distrust of the mode in 
which parliamentary influence might be misused to the 
disadvantage of India, if the British Legislature should 
ever be intrusted with the direct and uncontrolled ad- 
ministration of the Government of that country. 

The approving spirit with which the claims of indi- 
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viduals against the Government of India were listened to BOOK III, 
in Parliament, encouraged other applications of a similar cHap. 1x. 
purport ; and in the course of 1832, a select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed toinquireinto the 1833. 
merits of a petition presented by a Mr. Henry Liutchinson, 
complaining that the East India Company had interfered 
to prevent payment of a debt due to the estate of his 
uncle, the late Mr. J. Hutchinson, by the Raja of Travan- 
core. The Committee reported favourably of the claim. 
The close of the Session prevented a Bill from being sent 
to the House of Lords ; but the application was revived 
in the Session following; and in February, 1533, leave was 
given to introduce a Bill to provide for the favourable ad- 
justment of the demand. Mr, Hutchinson was in the Civil 
Service of the Company, Coinmercial Resident at Anjenyo, 
the only medium of communication with the Raja of Tra- 
vancore, and in an especial manner charged with the duty 
of purchasing from the Raja investments of pepper and 
cloth, on account of the Company. He availed himself 
of his position to carry on private commercial dealings 
with the Raja — to lend him money at high interest, and 
to sell and buy various articles, including pepper, which 
it was his business to provide for the Company’s invest- 
meuts. In consequence of those dealings, between 1792 
aud 1600, a balance was made to appear against the Raja, 
of Surat Rupees 4.89.735.; and of which, after Mr. 
Hutchinson's decease in 1799, rather more than half was 
realised by his representatives. These transactious were 
not brought to the notice of the Supreme Government 
unti] 1604, when the orders of Lord Wellesley restricted 
all intercourse with the Raja to the Political Resident, and 
it was, therefore, necessary to apply for his mediation to 
effect a settlement of the debt said to be still due. Upon 
the Resident’s bringing the claim to the knowledge of the 
Governor-General, he was desired to apprise Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s agents, that no interference on their behalf would 
be allowed, until the Government should be satisfied that 
their claim was founded in justice, and of such a nature 
as should require a deviation from the general principles 
of policy which regulated the conduct of the Government 
towards states in alliat.ce with it. Upon instituting an 
inquiry to this effect, the Raja’s Dewan disputed the justice 
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BOOK IIL. of the demand, and declared the debt to have originated 
CHAP. Ix. chiefly in fictitious transactions: and as the statements of 





1833, 


the parties were found irreconcileable, it was determined by 
Lord Wellesley in 1807, to refrain from any interference, 
and leave them to settle the claim between themselves. 
In consequence, however, of the application made to the 
Court by Mr. Hutchinson’s representatives in England, 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay were desired to 
furnish further information with respect to the demand ; 
until the receipt of which, the Resident was instructed 
to recommend to the Raja, to decline further payment on 
account of it until its justice should be made out to the 
satisfaction of the Government of Madras. The informa- 
tion required was not received until 1823; when the Court 
decided, that the demand, even granting it to be in other 
respects unquestionable, was not of a character to receive 
their countenance, or to be insisted on through their 
agency. They expressed their purpose, therefore, to leave 
the parties entirely to themselves, and withdrew their 
recommendation to the Raja to suspend his payments. It 
was chiefly ou their previous suggestion to that effect, 
that Mr. Hutchinson’s representatives grounded their com- 
plaint, affirming that the settlement of the demand had 
been prevented by the Company’s interposition at a time 
when the Raja was disposed to discharge it. This allega- 
tion was denied by the Court, as the demand had four or 
fivo years before been denounced as fictitious by the 
Minister of the Raja; and it could not be supposed that 
he would have agreed to liquidate a claim, the justice of 
which he so unqualifiedly denied. Although it also ap- 
peared, that the fact of Mr. Hutchinson’s dealings with 
the Raja was known informally to the Government of 
Bombay, and as far as they bore a commercial character, 
were not interdicted, yet his proceedings in the purchase 
of pepper had been obviously detrimental to the public 
interests, and his pecuniary transactions with the Raja 
were a breach of the regulations which in 1777 prohibited 
all Company's scrvants from loans of money to natives, 
under pain of suspension from the service. The claim 
was, therefore, one which had no title to the support, 
either of the Court or Leyislature.! The clever advocacy 


¥ Rerort of Committee of Correspondence, 1lth April, 1832.— Papers 
Pecuniary Claims, 32. 
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of Mr. Macaulay, one of the secretaries of the Board on gooK 111. 
this occasion, satisfied the house of the exceptionable oyap. rx, 
origin of the claims, and notwithstanding the contrary 
recommendation of the preceding Session, the Bill was 1833. 
rejected. 

The Parliament assembled in January, 1833, but the 
discussion of subjects of local interest prevented the 
Ministers from bringing forward their proposed arrange- 
ments for the renewal of the Company's Charter, until the 
Session was so far advanced that little opportunity re- 
mained for that careful and deliberate consideration which 
its importance demanded. Had, however, the time per- 
mitted of due investigation, little inclination was mani- 
fested by cither house to devote much attention to the 
inguiry. The attendance was invariably scanty, and but 
few members of any note took part in the discussions. 
The subject was evidently distasteful to the majority of 
the house, and the future welfare of the vast empire of 
India was of much less magnitude in their estimation than 
au atiray between the mob and the police, or the represen- 
tation of the most insignificant borough from which 
reform had not yet wrested the elective franchise. On 
the 13th of June, the question was introduced by Mr. 
Grant, to a Committee of the whole House, whose indul- 
gence he felt it necessary to solicit, as the subject was 
one which could not be expected to excite that strong 
interest which belonged to some other topics recently dis- 
cussed, as it wanted the stimulus of party or political 
feeling, and the details it would be necessary to offer 
night be found tedious and uninteresting. Such was the 
language which it was thought advisable by a minister of 
the Crown to employ in order to conciliate the attention 
of the members of a British House of Commons to ono 
of the most grave and momentous questions that could 
be submitted to their decision, and involved considerations 
of vital importance to the future prosperity of both India 
and Great Britain. 

The first question to be decided, respected the agency, 
by which the political Government of India was to be 
conducted ; and in looking back through the last forty 
years, it was undeniable that, notwithstanding the exix- 
tence of many evils and imperfections in the system, a 
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BOOK III. great improvement had been effected in the condition of 
cnar. 1x, the people: the Government was such as they required— 
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it was one which gave them ample security as to person 
and property—protected them against the perils of vio- 
lence and rapacity, and insured them tranquillity and 
repose. These reasons were sufficient to justify the con- 
tinuance of the political Governmeut of India in the hands 
of the Company for a time longer ; but the measure was 
further recommended by the advantage which the inter- 
position of the Company secured for India, in protecting 
it from the fluctuations of party and political feeling 
which prevailed in England, and which could not fail to 
Oppose an insuperable obstacle to the tranquil advance- 
ment of the natives of India, in order and prosperity. 
The efficiency of the Company’s Government had been 
impaired by their commercial character, and the incon- 
gruous combination of the objects of sovereign and mer- 
chant. This would no longer be the case, as it was pro- 
posed that their connexion with all commerce should 
cease—and this would also have the advantage of render- 
ing the Company more vigilant in checking the territorial 
expenditure of the Indian Presidencies, as they had 
hitherto been accustomed to rely on their commercial 
profits for the payment of territorial deficiencies. Another 
drawback from the efficiency of the Company’s adminis- 
tration, was the frequent interference from home. It was 
essential to the well being of India, that ample confidence 
should be placed in those to whom the Government was 
delegated ; and that, as far as possible, the interposition 
of the home authorities should be confined to cases of a 
strong and extraordinary nature, or rather to cases of a 
general description. Ali that depended on the adminis- 
tration of the Government in India ought to be left to the 
administration there. With regard to the exclusive trade 
of the Company with China, the course of events, the 
progress of commercial enterprise, and the universal 
voice of the nation had decided the question ; and it must 
be considered to have arrived at its natural termination. 
There were also considerations of a public and political 
tendency, which rendered it indispensable to place the 
intercourse with China upon a different footing, and to 
substitute for the officers of the Company, whose sove- 
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reignty over India, and whose conquests in Ava and Nepal BOOK III. 
could not fail to have alarmed the sensitive jealousy of the car. 1x. 
Chinese Government, the presence of a public functionary 
directly representing a remote kingdom, whose objects 1888. 
could be none other than the reciprocal advantages of 
commerce. For these and other reasons which Mr. Grant 
enumerated in some detail, he considered that no_hesita- 
tion could be admitted, with respect to the admission of 
the private merchants to an unrestricted trade with China, 
as soon as the Company's privileges should expire, subject 
to such arrangements as the political and financial interests 
of the country might render it advisable to impose. The 
plan which he should propose was, therefore, shortly this, 
that the East India Company should surrender all their 
rights, and privileges, and property—that the Government 
of India should be continued to them for the period of 
twenty years, but that they should cease to carry on trade | 
of any description. That, in consideration of the con- 
cessions made by them, the Company should be entitled 
to an annuity, equivalent to the actual dividends, or 
630,0007. per annum, to be paid by the territorial revenue 
of India. A guarantee fund of 12,000,0004 should be 
gradually ormed for securing the payment of the annuity, 
as well as for finally paying off the capital stock of the 
Company. The annuity was to be payable for a term of 
forty years ; when it should beat the option of Parliament 
on giving three years’ notice, to redeem it at the rate of 
1002. for every 5/. os. of annuity. The (‘ompany also 
might, at the end of the twenty years, if deprived of the 
government, demand payment of their capital at the same 
rate. No injury would therefore be sustained by the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock; uor would any burthen be in- 
flicted upon the resources of India to which they were 
not fully equal. The arrangement was of the nature of a 
compromise, which equally consulted the interests of the 
Company and the public. The Company had already ex- 
pressed their willingness to accede to it; and he trusted 
that the Parliament would entertain a similar view of the 
principle of the arrangeinent as that which was most 
beneficial to the interests of the country. 

In carrying into operation the general plan, some 
changes were proposed in the constitution of the Indian 
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BOOK III. Governments. <A fourth Presidency had been rendered 
cuap.1x. advisable by the great extent of the jurisdictiun of the 
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Government of Bengal, which at present comprehended 
the North Western Provinces, the separation of which 
was essential for their effective administration. They 
were, therefore, to be placed under a separate Government. 
It was also thought advisable that the Governor-General 
should be relieved from the functions of a single and sepa- 
rate Government’; and should be invested with a more 
decided control over the subordinate Presidencies than 
he actually possessed, especially in regard to matters of 
expenditure. Whether the Governor-General should re- 
tain the immediate charge of one of the Presidencies, and 
whether the Councils of the subordinate Presidencies 
should be reduced or abolished, were questions for further 
deliberation. The state of the law in India required 
amelioration, At present the laws were so various and so 
vague, that in many cases it was impossible to know what 
the law was. The nature of the authority from which the 
laws originated, was ill-defined and questionable ; and the 
powers of the different courts of Judicature were, in many 
respects, indefinite and contradictory, leading to embar- 
rassing and mischievous collision. These questions were 
.of peculiar importance with regard to the probable in- 
crease of European residents on the removal of the 
restrictions which had hitherto prevented their settling 
in India, and which it was proposed to abolish—as advan- 
tages of the highest moment to India and to Great Britain 
might be anticipated from the free admission to the former 
of British enterprise and capital: the only obstacle that 
impeded their unrestricted settlement,. was the present 
state of the law; and until British settlers were made 
amenable to the Courts of that part of the country where 
they should reside, it would not be advisable to give them 
free access to the provinces. This difficulty might be 
obviated by arming the Government with power to enact 
such regulations for the conduct of both natives and 
Europeans as would have the effect of approximating the 
two people, and the laws of the two countries, and pave 
the way for ultimate assimilation. For this purpose, Mr. 
Grant proposed to strengthen the Supreme Council by the 
addition of two more members than it was actually com- 
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posed of, and of one or two other persons, barristers of BOOK III. 
high standing, or retired Judges, who would apply their cap. ix. 
professional knowledge to effecting the requisite alterations 
in the lucal law, and also to authorise the Governor- 1883. 
General to appoint a Commission, to consist of persons 
experienced in the administration of Indian justice, with 
the assistance of one or two persons from this country, to 
inquire how far it might be practicable to establish a 
uniform system of law and judicature in India. Natives 
were likewise to be relieved from all disabilities to hold 
office or employment on account of their birth or religion. 
Slavery in India was very ditferent from than in the West 
Indies ; and was so closely connected with the domestic 
habits and religious feelings of the natives, that it required 
cautious treatment. Finally, Mr. Grant proposed to call 
the attention of the House to the alterations in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India, which, without 
materially adding to the charge, should give Suffragan 
Bishops to Madras and Bombay, and relieve the Bishop of 
Calcutta of the laborious superintendence which now 
devolved upon hin. In conclusion, he moved the adop- 
tion of three resolutions, which declare! it expedient : 
1. To open the trade with China to all British subjects. 
2. To require from the Company the transfer to the 
Crown on behalf of the Indian territory, of all assets and 
claims of every description, in consideration of such equi- 
valent payment as the Parliament should enact: and the 
acknowledgment by the Crown on behalf of the territory 
of all the obligations of the Company ; and, 3. The con- 
tinuance of the Government of [ndia to the Company, 
under such conditious as the Parliament should determine. 
As it was intimated by the Minister that the adoption 
of these resolutions would not pledge members to any 
specific course, no objections were taken to them in the 
discussion that ensued. Mr. Wynn, late President of the 
Board, recommended a material alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Directors ; the reduction of the num- 
ber to six or eight, who were to be nominated by the 
Crown, from persons who had served at least twelve years 
in India. No difficulty, he conceived, would arise from 
that arrangement as to the distribution of the patronage, 
as while a portion might be exercised as at present by the 
VOL. II. BB 
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BOOK III, Crown and the Directors, some appointments might be 
cnap. ix. given to the Universities, and the rest might be placed at 
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the disposal of the chief civil and military authorities 
in India. He expressed a general concurrence with the 
principle of the resolutions. Mr. Buckingham objected to 
the assignment of the political administration of India to 
a Joint Stock Company, consisting of a fluctuating body of 
individuals, of whom the largest portion were women and 
children, and of the rest of whom few were likely to feel 
any other interest in India than the realization of their 
dividends. He denied the correctness of the assertion of 
the President of the Board of Control, that India had 
prospered under the system of administration pursued by 
the Company, as, even according to an admission recently 
made by a member of the Board, the people of India were 
tho most oppressed and heavily taxed race under the sun- 
Symptoms of rapid decay where every where visible ; the 
populatiou, the commerce, and the revenue, had declined ; 
and nothing had gone on increasing but embarrassment 
and debt. It would be much more for the benefit of 
India that the Government should take the management 
of the territory, with all its Incumbrances, and leave the 
Company to dispose of their commercial assets as they 
should think proper. The only prospect of advantage that 
coull be expected to result from the plan proposed by the 
3oard arose from the unrestricted admission of Europeans, 
by whose settling in the country the resources of India 
would be developed, and a revenue of a hundred millions 
a-year might come to be levied with a lighter pressure on 
the people than was now laid upon them by a filth of the 
amount. The Resolutions were agreed to. 

On the 5th of July, the Resolutions adopted by the 
House of Commons were introduced by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne to the House of Lords. Like his colleague in 
the Lower House, he was under the necessity of depre- 
cating the habitual inattention of his hearers to a subject 
which had seldom found in them a willing audience — the 
Government of India. The magnitude of the question 
now at stake might, he trusted, induce them to forego 
their usual indifference, and to bear patiently with those 
who sought their decision with regard to the disposal of a 
country which far exceeded the colonial possessions of any 
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other state in extent, population, and importance. His BOOK III. 
Lordship then went over the grounds on which the crap. ix. 
Ministers had determined to propose the entire discon- 
tinuance of the commerce of the East India Company, and = =1&. 
the consignment to them of the government of India, and 

which were substantially the same as those detailed by 

the President of the Board of Control ; the anticipated 
extension of the trade with China by the energies of pri- 

vate enterprise, and the practical benefits which had re- 

sulted to India from the Company’s administration. The 

mode in which the arrangements were to be carried into 

effect were then similarly described ; and the Noble Mar- 

quis maintained the adequacy of the resuurces of India to 
provide for all the territorial disbursements that might be 
required in England; and the probable existence of a 
surplus after their discharge: a result attributable, in a 

great measure, to the vigour and judgment with which 

Lord W. Bentinck had reduced the expenses of the Indian 
Governments. The adimission of the natives to a larger 

share than they had hitherto enjoyed in the adiministra- 

tion of their local affairs ; the assunilation of the various 
systems of law which existed in India; the formation of a 

fourth Presidency ; aud augmented power of the Governor- 
General; the extension of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments: and the uurestiicted access of Eurupeans to the 

old settlements, and with licenses to the new ; from which 

his Lordship anticipated the highest advantages tu the 
civilisation of the population of India— were likewise 
adverted to in support of the Resulutions which were laid 

before the House. 

Lord Ellenborough stated, that he had always regarded 
the question of the China Trade as one of finance; and 
had been anxious to reduce the territorial expenditure of 
India, so as to make the revenues independent of com- 
mercial assistance. As soon as this was effected, there 
could be no objection to the freedom of commerce with 
China being placed at the disposal of Parliament ; although 
he was far from expecting from the measure the great 
advantages which some persons so sanguinely anticipated, 
On the contrary, much mischief would infallibly ensue if 
private merchants embarked rashly and precipitately in 
the trade. He did not question the adequacy of the re- 
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disbursements; but he considered that the views of Lord 
Lansdowne were at variance with .the statements laid 
before the Committees and the Board; and that the 
reduction of the expenditure very much depended upon 
the adoption of measures which he (Lord Ellenborough) 
had recommended when at the head of the Board of Com- 
missioners, The additional charges involved by the plan 
of the Government ; the difference between the produce 
of the commercial assets and the greater amount of the 
dividend ; the compensation to be granted to Commercial 
Servants ; the cost of the proposed Law and Slavery Com- 
missions; the salaries of the three new Members of 
Council, and two new Bishops ; and the travelling expenses 
of a migratory Governor-General, were likely to amount to 
a considerable sum, and, with other deductions, might be 
expected to leave a deficiency instead of a surplus of 
receipts. His Lordship anticipated an unfavourable 
change in the future composition of the Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Directors, and the exclusive formation of 
both by persons connected with India. We did not think 
that this was desirable, as the consequence would be the 
predominance of feelings imbibed in India, which were not 
those best fitted to promote the happiness of the people of 
both countries. By the present system, the Court of 
Directors consisted partly of persons connected with India, 
and partly of eminent English merchants and influential 
members of society, securing an amalgamation of British 
and Indian sentiments, and the diffusion of the patronage 
over @ wider and more comprehensive surface. The pro- 
posed changes at home were, however, less exceptionable 


1 The additional charges were estimated by Lord Ellenvorough at £571,000 


per anuum. 
Difference between Dividends . : ; . £430,000 
And amount of interest on Remittable Loans , ‘ : 467,000 
Excess of charge oe , 163,000 
Compensation .. : ; 206,000 
Law Commissioners . : : 30,000 
Slavery ditto P ; ‘i ; 30,000 
Travelling Charges. 30,000 
Three New Members of Council. : 30,000 
Government ofAgra . . . «© .« «» «© « 22,000 
Two Bishops. ee ae ee 10,000 
Trav elling Expenses, Governor-General . |. . . 50,000 
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than those abroad; and the purpose of abolishing the BOOK In. 
local councils at the subordinate Presidencies, threatened crap. rx, 
to deprive their Governors of assistance absolutely essen- 
tial for the discharge of their duties, and the people of the 1833 
strongest guarantee that they possessed for their security 
and protection. He objected also, to any diminution of 
the powers of the subordinate Governments as no respect- 
able persons would hold them under such restrictions. 
The increased numbers of the Supreme Council, which it 
appeared was to consist of six members, of whom four 
were to be officers of the four Presidencies, the fifth a 
philosopher, and the sixth a soldier, could only be a 
source of contest, delay, and incfficiency. The new legis- 
lative powers to be given to the Council, by which the 
Supreme Courts were virtually abolished, filled him with 
astonishment. The Courts were established not only for 
the benefit of Europeans, but to protect the natives of 
India against Eurepean oppression, and every security 
which had been given them would thus be swept away. 
With regard to the permission to be granted to Europeans, 
to settle in India, the fact was, that all persons of capital 
had practically long had that liberty. No one who could 
assign a colourable pretext for going to India, had for a 
long time past been refused a license; but it was a great 
mistake to suppose that capitalists went out to India. 
No British capital went there. The capital actually em. 
ployed was mainly derived from the Civil and Military 
servants of the Company. The assimilation of the laws 
he lovked upon as impossible, without violating all the 
prejudices aud feelings of the natives, and exciting their 
abhorrence and disgust. Any interference with the 
domestic slavery of the people of India would lead most 
certainly tv insurrection and bloodshed in every part of 
the country. Although equally desirous as any of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to raise the moral character of the 
people of India; and hoping that the time would come 
when they might fill the highest situations with benefit to 
the country, and honour to themselves, yet he was satisfied 
that any attempt to precipitate such a result, would 
defeat the object in view; and with respect to Military 
and Political power, the very existence of the British rule 
in India, depended upon their exclusive exercise. He 
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BOOK ILI. looked upon the whole plan as crude and ill-digested, and 
cup. 1x. called upon the House to delay their accession to it, until 
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a sufficient time should be allowed for that deliberate con- 
sideration, which its importance, and the character of the 
House as statesmen and benefactors of the people of 
India, imperatively demanded. 

The Earl of Ripon defended the plan of the Ministers, 
maintaining that it had not been adopted hastily or with- 
out extensive enquiry, and the advantage of much ex- 
perience of the practical results of the renewal of the 
Jast Charter. The Duke of Wellington felt it incumbent 
upon him to offer his opmion on a measure which pro- 
posed so materially to change the constitution of a 
Government, which, from the personal opportunities he 
had enjoyed of witnessing its operations, he believed to 
be the best, the most purely administered Government 
that ever existed—a Government that provided best 
for the happiness of the people committed to its charge. 
It was deceiving the people of England to affirm that a 
trading Company, which, after nearly a century of con- 
stant wars had acquired the sovereignty over a vast popu- 
lation and a territory yielding a revenue of twenty 
millions, with a debt not exceeding forty, was unfit for 
the functions of Government, or unfit for the manage- 
ment of commerce. The present plan paid no regard 
to former stipulations, and completely changed the posi- 
tion of the Company — it had no longer the same power 
in relation to His Majesty’s Government which it had 
hitherto retained, nor in relation to its old servants: it 
was no longer in the same independent, respectable, and 
influential situation in which it had existed for so long a 
period. One of the worst parts of the plan was, that the 
Company would have to draw their dividends from India 
—a necessity which would increase the amount of the 
annual remittances to an extent that could not fail to be 
embarrassing to the commerce. It was proposed to alter 
the constitution of the Local Governments, and to give 
to the Governor-General the power of nominating mem- 
bers of Council —a nomination hitherto reserved by the 
Court to themselves, as one of the means by which they 
were enabled to exercise a moderate influence over the 
Governor. When he found that it was designed that their 
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appointment should be entrusted to the Governor-Gene- BUOK III. 
ral, the very individual whose proceedings they were in- cHar. Ix. 
tended to control; and, moreover, only to be appointed 
when such Governor-General thought fit—he could not 1883. 
but feel much alarm for the success of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and was most anxious to impress upon the ministers 
the immense importance of maintaining the Councils in 
their actual condition. He also objected to any diminu- 
tion of the authority of the subordinate administrations, 
and the proposed increase of that of the Governor-General. 
He had seen a great deal of Governor-Generals, and had 
also had means of judging of the nature and extent of 
the powers intrusted to them; and the result of his 
observations was a conviction that they were vested with 
as much power as they could desire to have, or could ex- 
ercise with satisfaction to themselves or those under 
them. There was another part of the plan which he 
would entreat Ministers to re-consider— the separation 
of the provinces of Bengal from the immediate charge 
of the Governor-General. The province of Bengal was 
the source and spring of the power of India, and should 
never be lost sight of by the Government of that country. 
The Noble Duke considered that the legislative powers 
proposed to be given to the Governor-General were too 
extensive to be intrusted to any one individual, and that 
the augmented employment of the natives would be frus- 
trated by an increascd resort of Europeans; and he con- 
cluded by expressing his regret that the advice of the 
late Sir John Malcolm had not been followed, constituting 
an independent body in London, representing the interests 
of India. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in reply to the objections 
of Lord Ellenborough and the Duke of Wellington, ex- 
plained, that it was not intended to withdraw from the 
home authorities the appointment of members of Coun- 
cil, He denied that the Ministers had ever disputed the 
fitness of the Company to govern India; and fully ad- 
mitted that under their sway the condition of the people 
had been greatly improved; and that they had been 
comfortable and happy to an extent which they had not 
experienced under any other government. After some 
further remarks in vindication of the opening of the 
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BOOK III. trade with China, and of the admission of Europeans to 
CHAP, 1X. settle in India, he concluded, by informing the House, 
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that he was authorised to express the entire concurrence 
of the Marquis Wellesley, who was prevented by indis- 
position from attending his place, in the Resolutions. 
They were then agreed to. 

A Bill having been drafted according to the tenor of the 
Resolutions was brought into the House of Commons. 
No proceedings took place on the first reading; but on 
the motion for a second reading on the 10th of July, it 
was again opposed by Mr. Buckingham, on the grounds 
argued in his former objections to the Resolutions — the 
unfitness of the Company to be intrusted with the Go- 
verninent of India, as shewn by the history of their past 
mismanagement, both of their commerce and their terri- 
tory, relying for his proof of both almost wholly upon the 
erroneous or exaggerated statements of Mr. Rickards. 
He concluded a long address by proposing, as an amend- 
ment, that, with reference to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the advanced period of the Session, the consi- 
deration of the Bill should be postponed till the Session 
ensuing. The postponement of the discussion was not 
agreed to, and the Bill was read a second time, after an 
eloquent defence by Mr. Macaulay of the principles upon 
which it was founded. No other alteration or modification 
was proposed by the members who took part in the 
discussion. : 

On the 12th of July, the House of Commons resolved 
itself into a Committee, for the purpose of considering 
the Clauses of the Bill in detail. To the greater number 
no objections were started. and they passed with some 
unimportant verbal alterations. A few gave rise to dis- 
cussion in the successive sittings of the Committee. 

On proposing to fill up the blank in the first clause with 
the words “one thousand eight hundred fifty-four” ~ 
renewing the Charter till that period—an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Hume, to contract the period between nar- 
rower limits, and reduce it to ten; but it was reasonably 
objected, that the term constituted too short an interval 
for the Company to administer the government of India 
with a view to the stability of their measures or the deve- 
lopment of the resources of the country. Even in granting 
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a Turnpike Bill, it was usual to fix its continuance for BOOK IJ. 
twenty-one years, in order to afford a feeling of security; cnar. 1x. 
and it would be very inconsistent to accord a shorter 
term for an object of such magnitude. The amendment 1883 
was negatived. 

On the Clause which enacted that the Presidency of 
Fort William should be divided into two, it was suggested 
by Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, that the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay should be allowed to remain on their actual 
footing ; and that there should be established at Agra a 
government subordinate in rank, but suited to the circum- 
stances of the North-Western Provinces. If the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay were to be reduced in the 
manner proposed, no man of efficient talents or high cha- 
racter would be found to accept them ; and the whole of 
India would fall under the dominion of one Governor, 
unassisted and uncontrolled — a state of things fraught 
with infinite mischief. In reply, Mr. Robert Grant main- 
tained the expediency of rendering all the Presidencies 
subordinate to one Supreme Government, of which it 
would be inconvenient to change the scat from that which 
it already occupied at Calcutta. He doubted not that 
competent persons would be found to accept the subor- 
dinate Governments, even 1f reduced in importance ; but 
the Bill was so framed as to empower the Court of Di- 
rectors to make such changes in the distribution of the 
territories under the several Presidencies as might from 
time to time appear advisable; and the question as to 
appointing Councils to the Subordinate Presidencies was 
also left open fur future consideration, to be settled ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control. 

The 42nd Clause, which intrusted to the Governor- 
General in Council to make laws and regulations for all 
persons, whether Europeans or natives, and for all Courts 
of Justice within the territories subject to the Company, 
was objected to by Mr. Wynn and Mr. Ferguson, as giving 
to the Governor-General unprecedented authority, and as 
departing from the principle by which Englishmen in 
India were placed under the protection of the Supreme 
Courts. Mr. Fergusson, therefore, moved an amendment, 
the object of which was to secure to the British and other 
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cuap, ix, all the rights and privileges of British law, as administered 
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within those limits by His Majesty’s Courts: a division 
took place, when the amendment was negatived. 

The subject of the appointment of Councils at the 
subordinate Presidencies was again discussed, upon the 
submission of the 55th clause, which enacted, that the 
executive government of each of the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Agra, should be adminis- 
tered by a Governor ; that the Governor-General of India 
should be also the Governor of Fort William, in Bengal ; 
and that it should be left to the discretion of the Court of 
Directors to continue or appoint Councils at any of the 
Presidencies. It was objected to by Sir Harry Verney, 
that the clause enabled the Court to empower any of the 
Governors to carry on their duties without the aid of a 
council, and to confer upon them an extent of arbitrary 
authority, which could not fail to be injurious. Mr. Fer- 
gusson supported the objection. The council was an 
appropriate check upon the acts of a Governor, who was 
now obliged to state his reasons for adopting any course 
contrary to their sentiments. Without such a provision, 
the Government at home, and the Court of Directors, 
would have no means of judging of the real grounds of 
his proceedings. Mr. Hume knew of no good reason for 
making any change. The Presidencies, as now constituted, 
were too immense to be placed in the hands of any one 
man, The obligation of recording their opinions, imposed 
upon the members of the Council, was an excellent means 
of enlightening the authorities at home, and of conveying 
to the Governor of all India the sentiments of persons 
most competent to form a judgment. Sir Robert Inglis 
concurred in these views, and urged the vast importance 
of a Council to the Governors of the Presidencies, who 
being sent out from England, in many cases with little 
previous knowledge of India, must depend upon informa- 
tion received on the spot, and could acquire it from no 
source more authentic or trustworthy than the concurrent 
opinions of individuals of the highest respectability, and 
most mature experience in the service. Mr. Grant 
replied, that the claim was not intended to make any im- 
mediate alteration, but to leave the question to be decided 
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by circumstances. It was proposed to continue the Coun- BOOK JII. 
cils where they existed, but not to appoint one for the new cHar. 1x 
Presidency of Agra. If the experiment succeeded in that 
instance, the Bill enabled the Court of Directors to extend 188+. 
the arrangement to the other Presidencies, The abolition 

of a Council would not deprive the Governor of informa- 

tion and assistance, for which he at present was accus- 

tomed to look to the secretaries, whose services he would 

still command. Mr. Ferguson denied that the opinion of 

the secretaries was equally valuable with that of the 
Council, as it involved no responsibility — and appealed to 

the evidence of Mr. Elphinstone in favour of the existing 
arrangement. He therefore proposed, as an amendment, 

that the Presidencies of Fort St.George and Bombay 

should be administered by a Governor and Council. 
Observations to the same purport were urged by different 
members, but the amendment was negatived by a small 
majority.' Another amendment was proposed by Sir H. 
Verney, to the effect that the Governor-General should be 

the Governor of the whole of Bengal, having under him 

two Lieutenant-Governors, one for the Upper and one for 

the Lower Provinces — which was negatived. It was then 
proposed by Mr. Charles Buller, that the Governor-Cene- 

ral of India should be relieved from the charge of any 
particular Presidency — but this amendinenut was also 
rejected. 

The consideration of the Bill was resumed on the 17th 
of July, with the clause which provided that British sub- 
jects should not be suffered to reside in the territories 
acquired since 1800, without a license —to which Mr. 
Hume moved as an amendment, the removal of all restric- 
tions whatever, other than those of the law: it was 
negatived. The President of the Board himself proposed 
the correction of the clause, which enacted that all rights 
over persons in a state of slavery should he aholished by 
the 12th April, 1837, as an unwarranted and dangerous 
interference with the institutes and usages of the natives 
of India; and suggested, therefore, the substitution of a 
provision, that the Governor-General in Council should be 
required forthwith to frame laws and regulations for the 
extinction of slavery, with a due regard to the laws of 
marriage, and the rights and authorities of fathers, and 


‘ The numbers were — ayes, 32; noes, 41. Majority — 9. 
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CHAP.1X. Directors for the purpose of their being laid before Parlia- 
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ment. The amendment was agreed to. 

The next clause, proposing to increase the number of 
Bishops to three, one for each Presidency, gave rise to a 
more prolonged discussion. Mr. O’Connell objected to the 
clause as recognising a state religion in India, by estab- 
lishing a church for one only of the three great denomina- 
tions of Christians in the United Kingdom; and Mr. 
Sinclair also, on the part of the Presbyterian community, 
claimed a share of any provision to be made by the 
Government. Mr. Macaulay, although not an advocate 
for Episcopacy, considered any objection, founded on the 
expense of the establishment, which was not more than 
11,0007. a year, and which was rather less than that 
hitherto incurred, inconsistent with the magnitude of the 
religious establishments of the Pagans and Mohammedans, 
drawing from the state, as he averred, several millions. 
Mr. O’Connel explained that his objection was not to the 
cost, but to the principle. Mr. Wilks thought it un- 
necessary to augment the Ecclesiastical establishment for 
the benefit of the comparatively few persons who were 
likely to benefit by their ministry, not exceeding, inclu- 
sive of the European soldiery, forty thousand persons; 
and who could not require three Bishops, while for the 
great object of promoting the progress of Christianity, the 
services of the Bishops and Chaplains had been found 
of little avail. The diffusion of Christianity, as far as 
it bad been accomplished, was the work of mission- 
aries, not of the members of the clerical establishment. 
The clause was defended by Mr. Wynn, who argued that 
the natives of India had an obvious interest in the main- 
tenance of a Christian establishment, for they would 
suffer most detriment, if those who were to govern them 
were destitute of religious instruction. It was a necessary 
consequence that India must bear whatever expences were 
necessary for its good Government; and the maintenance 
of the ceremonies of their religion among those who were 
to administer the Government was necessary for main- 
taining their morality, and therefore for the welfare of 
India. The discussion was adjourned, and was resumed 
on the 19th, when Mr.Q’Connell repeated, with additional 
earnestness, his objection to the introduction of a domi- 
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nant church into India, as likely at the same time to BOOK III. 
introduce all the rancuur and hate of religious animosity. cnar. 1x. 
He asserted that of the Christians in India, the large 
Majority were Catholics, above half a million of whom 
would be taxed to pay the salaries of Protestant Bishops. 
If provisions were made for the Protestant, the same 
should, in justice, be supplied to the Catholic and Pres- 
byterian. Mr. Grant disclaimed the idea of a dominant 
church in India, and professed himself willing to concert 
with Mr. O’Connell the means of extending to the Catholic 
community in India, the consideration of the local Go- 
vernment. Mr. Shiel referred to the opinion expressed 
by the Company, of the injustice of taxing the natives of 
India for the support of a religious establishment, the 
expences of which had within a few years very largely 
increased ; and argued, that as the majority of Christians 
in India were Catholics, all the evils of the Irish Church- 
establishment would be transferred to India, and with the 
same results. After some further observations from Sir 
Robert Inglis and Mr. Hume, the discussion was suspended, 
It was resumed at the evening sitting; and after a few 
brief observations by several members, the clause was put 
to the vote, and passed in the affirmative. An additional 
Clause was subsequently moved by Colonel Leith Hay, 
that, of the established Chaplains at each Presidency, two 
should always be ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
which was agreed to. Some discussion was elicited by 
the Clause, proposing, that for every vacancy in the Civil 
Service, and consequent admission of a student to the 
East India College of Haileybury, four candidates should 
be invariably nominated, the best qualified of whom 
should have the preference. Mr. Wynn recommended 
the reference of this question to a Special Committee, as 
it required deliberate consideration. He doubted the 
advantage of the College. Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Hume 
also questioned the benefit of continuing the establish- 
ment; the usefulness of which was advocated by Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Althorp, and Mr.Grant. No amendment 
was proposed, and the clause having passed, the House 
directed the Report to be received. 

On bringing up the Report of the Committee, Mr. Wil- 
braham moved a clause prohibiting the exclusive mauu- 
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salt of Cheshire. Mr. Ewart seconded the motion on be- 
half of the export trade of Liverpool: and it was supported 
by Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Hume. The President of the 
Board of Control made but a feeble opposition, stating 
that it was not the purpose of His Majesty’s Government 
to defend the continuance of the tax; but it was a ques- 
tion of time, and involved important considerations with 
respect to the revenue derived from the taxes on Salt and 
Opium, amounting annually to two millions and a half. 
The authorities in India as well as those at home were in 
favour of the abolition of the tax on Silt; and he hoped, 
therefore, that the amendment would not be pressed. It 
was accordingly withdrawn. 

In the meantime, a summary detail of the provisions 
of the Bill, exclusive of those relating to the Trade, the 
Political Government of India, and the terms of the com- 
promise, had been communicated by the President of the 
Board of Control to the Court of Directors; who, in their 
reply, pointed out the palpable inconveniences of the pro- 
posed alterations in the constitution of the Government 
of India. The control to be exercised by the Governor of 
India over the Subordinate Presidencies would virtually 
supersede the check and authority hitherto exercised at 
Home; or, if a reference were still to be required to the 
Home authorities, the double proceeding would be attended 
unavoidably with additional expense, delay, aud inconve- 
nience. Nor was the project likely to answer the purpose 
of relieving the Governor-General from embarrassing 
details, so that he might maintain an efficient control over 
the Subordinate Presidencies —as, to be efficient, the con- 
trol must be minute—and the labours of the Governor of 
India,’including the Government of Bengal, would be too 
heavy to be efficiently performed by any individual. Al- 
though sensible of the importance of checking the expendi- 
ture of the Governments of Madras and Bombay, the 
Court doubted how far the duty could be entrused to that 
of Bengal ; as the most striking instances of unauthorised 
expenditure, and of the creation of new establishments, 
were to be found in the proceedings of the Supreme 
Government. With respect to the separation of the 
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Upper Provinces from those of Bengal proper, the Court BOOK HI. 
admitted the advantage; but they thought the object cHar. 1x. 
might be attained, as satisfactorily and more econoniically, 
by the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor, subject to 1883. 
the Bengal Government, than by the erection of a fourth 
Presidency, which must be productive of great additional 
expense, and would create much confusion in the distribu- 
tion of the service. The Court expressed also strong objec- 
tions to the proposal of depriving the Governor of Madras 
and Bombay of the assistance of their Councils, They 
doubted the expediency of the appointment of the fifth or 
additional member of the Council; the necessity of adding 
to the Ecclesiastical Establishment; or the advantage of 
the plan for the admission of students to the College, 
They expressed their satisfaction with the purpose inti- 
mated by Mr. Grant, of not proposing any alteration in 
the constitution of the Court which would be hkely to 
impair its independence, Some further observations on 
the clauses of the Bill were submitted to the Board, affect- 
ing chiefly matters of detail. A subsequent communica- 
tion further objected to the proposed extension of the 
Episcopal Establishment as not called for by the necessities 
of the cases, and as incompatible with the duty which the 
Company owed to the natives of India, of imposing upon 
them no heavier a tax for the support of a churcli-entab- 
lishinent with which they could have no community of 
feeling, beyond such as was essential for the use of the 
servants of the State. They denied that the mortality 
which had taken place was attributable to the laborious 
duties of the office, or the exposure of the Bishop to 
excessive fatigue ; and they contemplated with apprehen- 
sion the financial consequence of erecting two mure Sees, 
when the institution of that of Calcutta had been followed 
by an increase of expenditure from 48,0002. to more than 
100,0002. per annum, and augmented clerical pensions from 
800/. to 5,000/. a year: while unwilling, therefore, to place 
themselves in opposition to the wishes of the King’s 
Government, of the Lord Primate, and the Religious So- 
cieties which had urged the proposed addition, the Court 
trusted that ministers would pause before pressing the 
adoption of a measure involving a certain, and perhaps, 
unlimited, addition to the permanent burthens of India. 
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BOOK III. Objections to the intended changes in the constitution of 
cHar.1x the Government were also repeated; the needless and 





costly extension of the Supreme Council, and to the aboli- 
tion of the Local Councils. The former was not persisted 
in; the addition being restricted to the fourth or Legisla- 
tive Member, and the continuance or abolition of the Local 
Councils was, as we have seen, left to the discretion of the 
Court. The Court finally requested that the third reading 
of the Bill should be postponed until they should have 
had time to consider the amendments ; which not having 
been complied with by Mr. Grant, they prepared a peti- 
tion to the House against the Bill, which was submitted 
to a General Court of Proprietors for their approval, and 
having been agreed to was presented on the 26th July, by 
Mr. Fergusson. The petition recapitulated the objections 
of the Court to the Bill—on the grounds of its making no 
provision for an appeal to Parliament, in cases of difference 
between the Court and the Board of Commissioners — of 
the inexpedience and expense of the alterations proposed 
in the constitution of the Indian Governments — of the 
unnecessary augmentation of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment —and of the continuation of the éollege of Hailey- 
bury, which was maintained at a large annual charge, and 
was less efficient than a general system of education would 
be for securing good servants to the Indian empire. The 
house declined to receive the petition, or to hear counsel 
in behalf of the Petitioners, and, on the motion of Mr, 
Grant, proceeded to the third reading of the Bill. After 
some desultory discussions, in which the debateable pro- 
visions were attacked or defended according to the per- 
sonal character and interests of the members, it was read 
a third time. It was then proposed by Mr. Wynn to add a 
clause empowering the Court of Directors to set apart a 
fourth of their military appointments for the sons of 
officers who had served for ten years in the military or 
civil service of the Company ; but the proposal was re- 
sisted by Mr. Fergusson, because the Court had always 
practically shewn a disposition to pay due attention to 
such claims ;' and by Mr. Grant, because he thought a 


! Mr. Fergusson stated that the number of Cadets appointed during the last 
twenty-one years was 5,092, of whom 409 were the sons of civil, and 411 of 
military officers; 124 the sons of maritime officers ; 308 the sons of clergymen 
and 1018 orphans. 
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case sufficiently strong had not been made out to warrant BOOK III. 
any interference with the patronage of the Court. The CAP. 1%. 
motion was negatived without division. Mr. Shicl then 
proposed that a provision should be made for the support 
of the Roman Catholic Church in India. This was objected 
to by Mr. Grant ; but he proposed, instead, to add a pro- 
viso to the clause, by which the Governor-General in 
Council should not be precluded from granting, with the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, to any sect, persuasion, 
or community of Christians, such sums of moncy as migiic 
be expedient for the purpose of instruction, or for t! 
maintenance of places of worship. After some oppositic. , 
this addition was acceded to. Mr. Wynn finally propos: J 
that the College of Haileybury should be abolished ; but 
the motion was negatived, and the Lill was passed. 

This Bill, having passed the House of Commons, was 
transnitted to the House of Lords, and was read for the 
first and second time on the 29th of July and 2nd of 
August. On the Sth, a petition was presented by the 
Company, praying to be heard by Counsel; but it was 
met by the motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne for 
going into Committee on the Bill. Lord Ellenborough 
urged the impropriety of hurrying toa premature decision 
@ measure involving such momentous changes in the con- 
stitution of the Indian Government—a Government which 
had stood the test of more than half a century; and was 
the offspring of men who stood in the foremost rank of 
practical statesmen, Lord Melville and Mr. Pitt. He ob- 
jected to the additional powers of the Lourd of Control, 
which would alter all the relations between the Board and 
the Court of Directors, and give to the former a complete 
command over the latter; still further impairing that 
influence which the Court had hitherto beneficially en- 
joyed, and which could not fail to be materially enfeebled 
by the loss of the China trade. The proposed alterations 
in the organisation of the Indian Goveruments would 
weaken, not strengthen, the administration, by vesting 
absolute power in tlie hauds of the Governor-General. Ie 
concluded, by moving an instruction to the Committee to 
omit all such clauses as tended to alter the constitution 
and power of the Government of the several Presidencies 
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BOOK III. in India. The objections of Lord Ellenborough were re- 
cnap, x. plied to by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and supported by 
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the Duke of Wellington ; and the amendment was nega- 
tived: no further discussion of any importance ensued: 
the clauses of the Bill were adopted with a few verbal 
amendments; and the Bill was ordered for the third 
reading. Prior to its passing into a law, a brief interval 
was suffered to elapse, in order to afford the Proprietors 
an opportunity of considering whether or not they would 
place their commercial rights in abeyance, and to the 
Court of Directors to decide what course they would re- 
commend the Proprietors to pursue. 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 12th of August, it 
was moved by the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, that 
the Court having unfortunately failed in their endeavours 
to obtain those modifications of the East India Bill, which 
were essential to enable the Company satisfactorily to 
conduct the territorial Government of India, regretted 
that they could not recommend to the Proprietors to 
place their commercial rights in abeyance, with a view to 
their being continued in the Government under the ar- 
rangements embodied in the Bill; and they, therefore, 
referred it, without any expression of opinion, to the Pro- 
prietors, to be dealt with at their discretion. A resolution 
was, however, adopted by the majority of the Court, which, 
while it recapitulated the most palpable objections to the 
Bill, determined to recommend to the Proprietors to defer 
to the pleasure of both Houses of Parliament, and to con- 
sent to place their right to trade in abeyance, in order to 
continue to exercise the Government of India for twenty 
years longer. To this resolution a dissent was recorded 
by Mr. Marjoribanks, the chairman, and Mr. Wigram, the 
deputy-chairman, in which, having explained their motives 
for concurring in the former proceedings of the Court, 
which constituted the basis of the proposed compromise, 
they objected to recommend to the Proprietors the relin- 
quishment of their commercial rights ; as the Bill had not 
provided for the conditions on which alone an equitable 
and safe eompromise could have been effected. They con- 
sidered that the Proprietors were entitled, both in justice 
and equity, to a guarantee fund of at least three millions 
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from the proceeds of their Commercial assets, and that BOOK III. 
the provision for publicity as a rule was indispensable to cHar. 1. 
the independence of the Court of Directors. Neither of 
these points had been conceded ; and, on the other hand, 1833. 
although some important modifications had been made in 
the most obnoxious provisions of the Bill, yet others had 
been introduced which rendered the scheme still more ob- 
jectionable. The alteration in the constitution of the 
Indian Governments involved an unnecessary departure 
from the principles upon which the subordinate Presiden- 
cies had been conducted ; and by which they had been 
held directly responsible to the authorities at home. 
Instead of obviating the delay which had been so much 
complained of, it would increase the evil; and, instead of 
relieving the Governor-General from a portion of his 
duties, it would impose upon him additional labour and 
responsibility. It also created a considerable additional 
charge upon India without conferring any adequate benefit ; 
while it deprived it, in some measure, of those resources 
without which the financial means of that country, both 
as regarded Income and Remittance, would be put to 
great hazard of diminution and loss. The transfer of 
the Commercial Assets to Territory was likely to occa- 
sion, not only a serious depreciation of property, but 
great disappointment aud distrust; and, lastly, they 
apprehended that the Court of Directors would be con- 
verted into little else than a mere instrument for giving 
efiect to acts of the controlling Board; and that it 
would be better that Ifis Majesty’s Government should 
at once openly and avowedly assume the direct ad- 
ministration of India, than attempt to maintain an 
intermediate body in deference to those constitutional 
principles which led to its original formation under par- 
liamentary regulation, but which was deprived by the pre- 
sent measure of its authority and rendered inefficient, 
and converted into a mere useless charge upon the re- 
venues of India. Under these impressions, they could not 
consent to recommend to their constituents to confirm 
the compromise by consenting to place their Chartered 
Rights in abeyance under the provisions of the Bill! The 


i Negotiations regarding the Renewal of the Charter, p. 462. 
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BOOK III. reasons which induced the majority, while concurring in 
CHAP. IX. the objections of the Chairman and Deputy to many of the 
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provisions of the Bill, to recommend its acceptance to the 
Proprietors, were also put on record by several of the 
leading members of the Court, who adopted it as a lesser 
evil than its unqualified rejection ; the result of which 
might be equally injurious to the pecuniary interests of 
the Company and the political interests of India. To 
carry on the trade would expose the Company to a de- 
structive competition, which would render it a source of 
loss to all concerned, and the right of the Company to the 
commercial assets might be disputed, and their value 
reduced to insignificance, by being burthened with terri- 
torial debts, and debarred from the realisation of those 
demands which were justly due.' With regard to the 
Government of India, the Court, though very inefficient as 
an administrative body, would still retain powers that 
might be beneficially exerted for the good of India, and 
that would secure important influence, such as the ap- 
pointment of Members of Council at the several Presi- 
dences — the power concurrently with the Board, of 
appointing, and the absolute power of recalling, the 
Governor of India and other high functionaries; the 
power to repeal, alter, and amend the laws and regula- 
tions enacted by the Local Legislature, and other judicious 
aud useful provisions. If the Company withdrew, what 
would be the result. It was to be apprehended, that the 
administration would fall into less experienced hands, that 
India would be overrun and disturbed by commercial and 
political adventurers, and that the integrity of the British 
constitution would exist only by the sufferance of the 
minister who should hold an uncontrolled sway over 
twenty-two millions of annual revenue. If the Company 
should abdicate their functions, those evils to India which 
were most to be deprecated and dreaded, would probably 
be aggravated ; for the Ministers would be justified in 
assuming the entire administration and patronage of that 
vast empire to gratify their political adherents, and 


1 Paper by H. St. George Tucker, Esq., in explanation of his dissent 
from the propositions of the Chair. Negociations, Company's Charter, 
p. 469. 
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strengthen their Parliamentary influence ; and influenced BOOK IIL. 
by these reasons, and by a consideratioir of the extent to cuap. 1%. 
which their previous recognition of the basis of the 
arrangement implied their acquiescence, the Court of 1583 
Directors, with the exception of the Chairman and Deputy, 
agreed to recommend to the Proprietors to assent to the 
plan of the Government. A General Court was in conse- 
quence held on the 13th of August, whon the resolutions 
of the Court of Directors and the minutes of the several 
members were laid before the meeting. In conformity 
with the recommendation of the Court, a resolution was 
moved by Mr. Randle Jackson, which, while it expressed the 
entire concurrence of the General Court in the strong ob- 
jections entertained by the Court of Directors to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, yet, referring to past proceedings and 
looking to the difficult situation in which they were placed, 
declared it to be the intention of the proprietors to defer 
to the determination of the Legislature, relying on its 
wisdom and justice, in the event of the expectation held 
out by his Majesty's Ministers being disappointed, for 
such further legislative measures as the interests of India, 
and those of the East India Company, might require, 
An amendment, declaring that the Proprietors could not, 
with justice to themselves or the people of India, consent 
to place their commercial charter in abeyance under the 
provisions of the Bill, was moved by Sir Charles Forbes ; 
but it was rejected. A ballot was then demanded on the 
original motion, which took place on the 10th of August, 
and by a large majority decided the relinquishment by the 
Company of their commercial character, and their acqui- 
escence in the plan of the ministry for the future Govern- 
ment of British India’. The Bill passed the House of 
Lords on the 19th of August, and received the Hoyal 
Assent on the 20th. 

Thus finally closed the commercial existence of the 





1 The Proprietors of East India Stock had learned to participate in the in. 
difference of the Parliament; and this great question was decided by little 
more than two hundred votes: 

For the question es ee ; ; - 173 
Against it ° we St . 64 


Majority . . . . 109 
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BOOK Il. United Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, 
CHAP. IX. who, after a remarkable career of persevering and spirited 
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exertion, struggling boldly in the outset with great and 
serious obstacles, and holding on an unflinching course 
through good and evil, had created and perpetuated a vast 
and valuable trade, which, while it stimulated and rewarded 
the industry of the Eastern nations, contributed essen- 
tially to the wealth, the prosperity, and the power of 
Great Britain. It might seem to be an ungrateful requital 
of the unquestioned services of the Company to deprive 
them of the commerce which was their work, when they 
were beginning to reap the recompense of their energy 
and perseverance; but the interests of the East India 
Company were necessarily subordinate to those of the 
Empire, or rather were identified with them; so that 
whatever they might be justly called upon to relinquish 
in their corporate character, they recovered in their capa- 
city of citizens of the same state. The general included 
the individual good, or if incompatible, the latter must 
necessarily be sacrificed to theformer. The only question 
was, therefore, whether the discontinuance of the com- 
mercial character of the Company was for the benefit of 
the community ; and upon this head no reasonable doubt 
could be entertained. The necessity of that consolidation 
of resources and unity of design which, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, was indispensable in the early state 
of the Company's commerce, had long ceased to exist ; and 
nothing now obstructed the free participation of the Eng- 
lish merchant in the profits of Eastern commerce, except 
the privileges of his countrymen. No further benefit could 
accrue to the state from the prolonged inviolability of 
these monopolies; and they were productive of positive 
prejudice to its commercial interests. They obstructed 
the natural expansion of the commerce through the 
greater boldness—it might be rashness, of individual 
enterprise. They restricted the amounts of the export 
trade to limits which it was likely that more adventurous 
trade would overleap in China as it had done in India; 
and they kept up the cost of the principal import beyond 
the level to which it might be expected to be reduced by 
mercantile competition. Whatever the convenience or 
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advantage to the Company which might be secured by the BOOK IIL 
monopoly of the China trade, its continuance was clearly Cc#Hap. 1x. 
irreconcileable with the interests of the nation, and it 
was the duty of those who presided over the affairs of the 1888. 
Empire to require its relinquishment as soon as the time 
for which it had been granted had expired. 

If the commercial interests of the Empire demanded 
the discontinuance of the Company’s mercantile character 
those of India equally required the complete and final 
severance of the incongruous functions of Sovereign and 
of Merchant. There might be some convenience in the 
command of a ready channel for remitting to England the 
means of paying the expenses incurred on account of the 
Indian territory ; but this was of little importance com- 
pared with the opportunity which the cessation of the 
trade afforded for the concentration of the attention of 
the Company on the great duty of well-governing India, 
undistracted by the incompatible, and svuimetimes con- 
flicting, objects of commercial speculation. 

The plan of appropriating the whole of the commercial 
assets of the Company, as at first proposed, to the terri- 
torial resources of India, in consideration of the grant of 
ap annuity, secured upon its revenues, is not easily ac- 
counted for. The territory gained no advantage; as, 
although it was relieved of a part of its liabilities, it was 
burthened with a heavy annual payment of perhaps rather 
more than equal amount, and the commerce reaped no 
benefit ; as there was offered only an annuity for a term 
of years, in place of an amount of capital yielding a larger 
income for ever. The arrangement consulted the benefit 
of neither party, and will probably be ultimately pro- 
ductive of embarrassment to both. The provision of a 
guarantee fund, enforced by the perseverance of the Di- 
rectors, may remedy part of the inconvenience; but the 
amount of the principal set apart was evidently insuffi- 
cient. To most persons, it would have seemed to be the 
simpler and the honester process to have suffered the 
Company to realise and divide their capital, as far as 
their means extended, any surplus being applied, as legally 
applicable, to the discharge of the territorial debt. The 
only reason assigned by the President of the Board of 
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ROOK III. Control for not following this course, was the proposed 
CHAP. IX, continuance of the Government of India to the Company, 
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upon the principle of their being connected with the 
country by a pecuniary interest. Without some such 
link, he observed, there could be no greater propriety in 
entrusting the administration of India to the Company 
than to any other incorporated association. Had this 
objection been insurmountable, there would probably have 
been no great difficulty in devising a preferable substitute ; 
for, although the East India Company included a fair pro- 
portion of individuals well acquainted with India, and 
well fitted to be entrusted with the conservancy of its 
interests, yet, as a body, it was open to the imputations 
cast upon it in the House of Commons ; and, in the ma- 
jority of its members, presented no peculiar adaptation to 
the important office which it, was to be empowered to 
discharge. 

Whatever might be thought of the unfitness of the 
East India Company, that of the Supreme Legislature 
had been most unequivocally exhibited in the course of 
the discussions upon the Renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. It was not merely indifference with which the 
subject was trea .d in both Houses of Parliament; but 
feelings of impatience and disgust were unmistakably 
manifested upon almost every occasion in which the 
members were called upon to pronounce a decision essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people of India, and to the 
most important intcrests, not of India alone, but, in con- 
nection with India, of the United Kingdom. That such 
a mood of the parliamentary mind is likely to be per- 
manent is to be expected from the constitution of Par- 
liament, the members of which are necessarily pre-occu- 
pied by details of more immediate and local, although 
frequently insignificant, importance, and who have neither 
the information requisite to form correct views of the 
condition and necessities of a remote and unknown region ; 
nor enjoy the leisure, nor feel the obligation, to acquire 
it. As jong as this ignorance, and its natural consequence, 
indifference, prevails, it is in vain to look to Parliament for 
a vigilant and wise guardianship of the affairs of India; 
and it will most assuredly ever evince a disposition to 
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resign the management entirely into the hands of the BOOK III. 
Minister of the day, who will thus be invested with ab- cuar. 1x. 
solute and uncontrolled authority over the Indian Govern- 
ment. That he will render such power subservient to 1833. 
the command of a dominant influence in Parhament, is 
nothing more than the necessary consequence of the 
dependance of ministerial vitality upon parliamentary 
majorities ; and an abuse of power can scarcely be avoided, 
unless a competent check be provided in the intermediate 
existence of an independent and influential body, interested 
in the welfare of our Indian Empire, competent to decide 
upon all questions affecting its prosperity and perpetuation, 
enjoying the confidence and support of the public, and 
commanding that weight in the deliberations of the 
Legislature, and the measures of the Administration of 
the day, which shall protect the people of India against 
the encroachments of the one and the negligence of the 
other. In which way this may best be accomplished, it 
may not be easy to determine; but in the case under 
consideration, however imperfect might have been the 
organisation of the Company, it was fortunate that the 
Court of Proprictors, in concert with their executive 
representatives, the Court of Directors, were left in the 
enjoyment of their political power. An undue proportion 
was perhaps retained by the Board of Commissioners ; 
but the attempt of the ministers still further to enlarge 
the control of the Board, and to circumscribe the authority 
of the Directors was manfully and beneficially resisted. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the objections which were 
urged to the proposed changes in the legislative powers, 
and the internal constitution of the Indian Government, 
which seem to have deterred the minister from carrying 
his plan into complete and consistent operation. The 
consolidation of the laws affecting the different races and 
religions of the people of India into one uniform system, 
was soon shewn to be an impracticable and a dangerous 
undertaking ; and it was scarcely necessary to have nomi- 
nated a special and expensive commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the powers of the existing courts, 
and the nature and operation of the laws in force, as these 
were subjects quite within the reach of the judicial ser- 
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BOOK III. vants of the Company, as well as the capability of suggest- 
CHAP. 3x. ing useful or necessary alterations. The power of 





legislating for all persons, and for all Courts of Justice, 
was advantageously vested in the Supreme Government ; 
but it might be doubted whether the association of the 
Chief Justice as a legal member of the Council, would not 
have more effectively and economically answered the pur- 
pose, than the special appointment of an individual from 
England, unfamiliar with the law or the practice of the 
Indian Courts, and recommended by no remarkable 
forensic qualifications. The concentration of the Supreme 
Government in a Governor-General and Council of India, 
was well adapted to secure uniformity of design and 
energy of action ; but it was incomplete and contradictory 
in its construction, The fourth Presidency was never 
established: the suggestion of the Court of Directors that 
the nomination of a Lieutenant-Governor would better 
answer the purpose being tacitly adopted. No council 
was attached to the office, nor to that of Governor of Fort 
William, which was somewhat incompatibly combined 
with the appointment of Governor-General of India. The 
Councils of Madras and Bombay were nevertheless 
retained, constituting a departure from the original 
scheme, the judiciousness of which, notwithstanding the 
weight of the reasons by which it was influenced, may 
perhaps be questioned. The other alterations were of 
minor consideration. The augmentation of the Ecclesias- 
tical establishment was probably not very urgently 
needed ; but as it involved no additional burthen on the 
people of India, it was immaterial to them, and might 
be useful to the Christian community. The extended 
hberty of access granted to Europeans, was also a matter 
of little importance, as it was not likely to be taken advan- 
tage of, nor was it subject to abuse as long as the power 
of legislating for Europeans was vested in the Supreme 
Government, The provision for the four-fold nomination 
of candidates for the civil service was quietly abandoned. 
There changes were, therefore, inoperative or immaterial ; 
those which were of real magnitude were not unpropitious 
to the good Government of India. 

The consequences to India of the measures which 
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had been pursued in that country by the adminis- BOOK III. 
trations which have passed under review, were CHAP,1x. 
throughout the whole period, progressively benefi- 
cial. Tranquillity had been maintained undisturbed in 1888. 
the old territories of the Company, and in those more 
recently acquired, had not been allowed to suffer any 
serious or durable interruption. International peace had 
also been upon the whole successfully enforced ; and the 
results of the suppression of rapine and war were cvery- 
where manifested in the increase of agriculture and popu- 
lation. Although the systems of judicature and police 
which prevailed in the Company’s provinces ‘laboured 
under many imperfections, yet much had been «lone 
towards their improvement; and they were still the ob- 
jects of the unremitting care of the Government. The 
steps which had been taken towards the prolonged adjust- 
ment of the revenue of the Upper Provinces promised to 
bring that long-agitated question to a satisfactory con- 
clusion; and the attention of the Government to the 
amelioration of the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people was beginning to produce the anticipated ad- 
vantages. Much undoubtedly remained to be effected to 
counterpoise the evils which are inseparable from the 
nature of the connexion that subsists between the Govern- 
ment of India and its subjects—the unnatural rule of 
foreign masters differing in origin, language, civilisation, 
and religion — whose only sympathy with the natives of 
India arises from a sense of duty, not from identity of 
interests or reciprocity of feeling; who have no permanent 
stake in the country, no persona] pride in its embellish- 
ment, no personal profit in its improvement —to whom, 
in short, it can never be a home, It is by this inherent 
and irremediable defect, that the main faults of the In- 
dian Government —the costly and complicated machinery 
of an administration ill-suited to the condition of the 
society on which it has been forced— the slow and im- 
perfect distribution , of justice, the feeble and vicious 
organisation of the police, the perpetual and exhausting 
drain upon the public revenue — are to be accounted for ; 
and not by any want of wisdom or benevolence in those 
who have been entrusted with the prosperity of India, 
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BOOK JJI. and who have always assiduously and earnestly laboured 

CHAP. 1X. for the good of the people. Nor have they laboured in 
vain, For, although the country has suffered, and must 
ever suffer, many and great disadvantages from the sub- 
stitution of strangers for its own functionaries, its own 
chiefs, its own sovereigns, it has been, in some degree, 
compensated for their loss, by exemption from the fatal 
consequences of native mis-rule— by protection against 
external enemies— by the perpetuation of internal tran- 
quillity —by the assured security of person and of property 
—by the growth of trade—the increase of cultivation —~ 
and the progressive introduction of the arts and sciences, 
the intelligence and civilisation of Europe. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 
Pace 29. 


Declaration on the part of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, 24th February, 1824. 


During a long course of years, the relations of peace and 
friendship have been established between the Honorable East 
India Company and the state of Ava, by public engagements, 
and by the mutually beneficial intercourse of trade and commerce. 
The Supreme Government of India, serupulously adhcring to 
the obligation of public faith, and cordially solicitous to cul- 
tivate a good understanding with all surrounding states, has 
never ceased tu manifest, in a special degree, its desire to cement 
and improve the relations of amity, subsisting with the Court 
of Ava. It is notorious, however, that, notwithstanding the 
uniformly pacific and conciliatory demeanour of the British 
Government, the sovereign of Ava has, in repeated instances, 
committed or sanctioned acts of provocation and aygression which 
have more than once placed the two countries on the brink of 
hostilities, and the natural consequences of which have been 
averted only by the moderation and forbearance of the British 
powcr, conscious of its superior strength and resources, and 
naturally disposed to make the largest allowances for the pecu- 
liar character of the people and the Government. 

Of late, the Burman monarch, emboldened by a career of 
successful encroachment against the petty states intervening 
between the two empires, and more especially elated by the con- 
quest of Assam, has dared to offer injury to the British power, 
under circumstances of studied insult, menace, and defiance, 
such as no Government, alive to a sense of honour, and duly 
mindful of its safety and best interest, can suffer to pass un- 
avenged. 


No. J. 


No. I. 


APPENDIX. 


In the prosecution of a singularly wanton and unfounded 
claim to the island of Shapuree, situated at the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Chittagong district, the Burman chief, styled 
the Raja of Arracan,addressed a letter to the Governor-General 
in August last, demanding, under the implied alternative of 
rupture with the state of Ava, the removal of a small guard 
which had been stationed on that island, as an arrangement 
purely of police. No time was lost in replying to this letter, 
by a temperate exposition of the undeniable title of the British 
Government to the place, as established no less by its position 
on the British side of the main channel of the Naf, than by 
the indisputable evidence of the public records. The Governor- 
General on the same occasion expressed his persuasion, that the 
tone assumed in the Raja’s letter had been adopted without due 
reficction, and that neither that, nor the abrupt and unwarrant- 
able demand for the evacuation of Shapuree, could have been 
authorised by the Government of Ava. An offer was farther 
made, should the arguments contained in the letter fail to satisfy 
the Raja’s mind, as to the justice of our title, to depute an 
officer during the approaching cold season to afford an additional 
explanation on the spot, and to adjust all disputed boundary 
questions appertaining to the Chittagong frontier, in concert 
with commissioners from Arracan. 

Some of the subordinate Arracanese authorities faving pre- 
viously declared, in writing, to the local officers of the Chittagong 
district, that the British guard, if not speedily withdrawn from 
the island of Shapuree, would be attacked and forcibly expelled; 
they were, in reply, distinctly warned, under orders from the 
Governor-General in Council, that any such procedure must be 
resented by the British Government as an act of positive hostility, 
and be punished accordingly. 

The language of the Burmahs, in their official communica- 
tions with the British officers, had been ever of a singularly 
boastful, assuming, and even insolent strain, and adverting to 
this habitual extravagance of tone, and to the fact that the 
Government of Ava itself had never raised a claim, nor ad- 
dressed any representation to the Supreme Government on the 
subject of this paltry object of contention, it was not imagined 
that the Arracanese rulers seriously meditated the execution of 
their threat. 

It was therefore, with equal astonishment and indignation that 
the Governor-General in Council learnt early in October last, 
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that the Burmese chiefs of Arracan, called the four Rajas, after 
suddenly assembling an unusual force at their frontier posts on 
the Naf, had, under cover of the night, deliberately attacked 
our guard on the island, consisting of a Jemadar and twelve 
privates of the Chittagong Provincial Battalion, whom they 
forced to retire after killing and wounding six of our men. The 
Rajas at the same time sedulously promulgated, both verbally 
and writing, that they had acted under the authority of a man- 
date from the Sultan of Ava, and that any attempt of the 
British Government to recover possession of what that Govern- 
ment had solemnly declared to be its unquestionable right, 
would be followed by an invasion of the castern districts of 
Bengal, for which purpose the forces of the Burman Empire 
were advancing to the frontier. In a letter also addressed 
shortly afterwards by the Raja of Arracan to the Governor- 
General, that chicf had the unparalleled audacity to declare, 
that the party on the Island of Shapuree had been destroyed in 
pursuance of the commands of the great Lord of the Seas and 
Earth; that if the British Government wanted tranquillity, it 
would allow the matter to pass; but if it should rebuild a stockade 
on the island, the city of Dacca and Mvorshedabad, which origin- 
ally belonged to the great Arracan Raja, would be taken from 
it by force of arms. 

No comments can be needed to illustrate the character of pro- 
ceedings thus pushed to the extreme of insult and defiance, by 
a people who, notwithstanding their barbarous character, and 
extravagance of national pride, are by no means ignorant of the 
principles and observances which ordinarily regulate the inter- 
course between independent states, and who, as their whole 
conduct and language have shown, can feel keenly enough, in 
their own case, any supposed infraction of national rights or 
honour. If any additional circumstances were wanted to de- 
monstrate to the conviction of the whole world, the utterly 
wanton as well as gross nature of the injury thus offered to a 
friendly power in a time of profound peace, and when no ques- 
tion or discussion had arisen between the two governments, it 
will be found in the fact, that recently these very officers have 
professed their perfect willingness that Shapurce should be con- 
sidered neutral ground —thus acknowledging the dubious na- 
ture of the Burman title, and insidiously tendering a proposition 
at this late period of the season, which, if advanced in proper 
language by their Government on the first commencement of 
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the discussion, would probably have been assented to by the 
British authorities, as an admissible compromise, where the 
object in dispute was so utterly worthless and unimportant. 

The first impulse of the British Government, on learning the 
outrage at Shapuree, was naturally to take into its own hands 
the instant chastisement of its authors, by fitting out an expe- 
dition to attack any assailable points in Arracan. Bat various 
considerations induced the Governor-General, subsequently, to 
pause in the adoption of this course. On farther reflection, it 
appeared possible that the King of Ava might have been misled 
by false and interested reports, or that the name of their sove- 
reign might have been used without authority by the Rajahs of 
Arracan and Ramre, whose intemperate and cven insolent lan: 
guage had, on former occasions, excited the serious displeasure 
of the British Government. It was decmed, at all events, a step 
worthy the magnanimity of a powerful nation, and consistent 
with our uniform policy towards the state of Ava, to afford to 
the Burman monarch an opportunity of disavowing and making 
atonement for what we were willing to consider, in the first 
instance, as the unauthorized act of a subordinate authority. 
Under this view, a letter was addressed to the ministers of the 
King of Ava, in the form of a declaration on the part of the 
Governor-General, explaining in decided, but moderate language, 
the sentiments to which the occurrence at Shapuree had given 
rise on our part: demanding reparation for that outrage, by the 
disgrace and punishment of its immediate authors; and so- 
Iemnly warning the Burman Government of the consequences 
which must inevitably attend a refusal to comply with this just 
demand, and to repress, in future, the insolence and hostility of 
tone which its local officers had invariably assumed at every 
point where they had come in contact with the British power, 
whether in Chittagong or Assam. Copies of this letter were 
forwarded to the capital of Ammerapoora, by two separate chan- 
nels about the middle of November last. 

Conformably with the intention avowed in the letter to the 
Court of Ava the Governor-General in Council, at the same 
time despatched re-inforcements to Chittagong, in order to 
ensure the safety and restore the tranquillity of that district 
which had been so seriously disturbed by the conduct of the 
Burmese, and likewise to overpower any opposition that might 
be made to the re-occupation of the island of Shapuree. On 
the arrival of the force in the Naf river, the limited objects with 
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which it had been deputed, and the pacific intentions of the 
British Government pending the reference to the Court of Ava, 
were distinctly explained to the Arracanese authorities, both by 
the magistrate of the district, and the officer commanding the 
troops, and so perfectly disposed were the Burmese to credit our 
assurances, that an intercourse was speedily re-established be- 
tween the officers and the functionaries of both states, on the most 
friendly and confident footing. 

For a time hopes were entertained, that the difference with the 
Burmese might be amicably adjusted on terms consistent with 
the national honour, and that the Burman Government would 
consent to the definition of such a boundary between the two 
countries, a8 would obviate the future occurrence of disputes and 
misunderstanding on the south-east frontier. 

About the middle of January, this pacific aspect of affairs was 
suddenly changed, and all friendly intercourse suspended, by 
the arrival of a military officer of the highest rank, at the head 
of large reinforcements, 1ccompanied by two commnissioners from 
the capital, vested wit 1 extensive powers, and bringing positive 
orders to dislodge the l¢nglish,at whatever hazard, from the 
Island of Shapuree, The purport of these orders was osten- 
tatiously proclaimed with a distinct intimation, that any attempt 
on our part to interrupt thes execution, would be considered 
tantamount to a declaration o: war between the two states. The 
first act of the commissioners was tocross over, in state, to the 
disputed island, obviously tor the purpose of recovering a no- 
minal possession; the British detachment having been previously 
Withdrawn, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the spot. 
The following day, they succeeded in decoying to the shore two 
of the officers of the Honourable Company's armed vessels in 
the Naf, whom, with their boats crew, they treacherously 
seized, in defiance of the laws of good faith and hospitality, 
and imprisoned and detained them for nearly a month, expressly 
on the ground of their having anchored their ships off the 
island of Shapuree. Shortly afterwards, the standard of the 
Burman empire was hoisted by stealth, during the night, on 
the disputed ground, an act which, however contemptible in 
itself, must necessarily be regarded as a farther pledge of the 
obstinate determination of the Burman Government to carry 
its point, even at the known hazard of involving the two nations 
in war, 
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haughty and contemptuous silence on the subject of the remon- 
strance addressed to the Burmese Court more than three months 
back. The above document must have reached the capital 
some time previous to the deputation of the commissioners; 
and the Governor-General in Council is hence compelled to 
interpret the acts and declaration of those ministers, as the only 
answer which the Government of Ava deigns to return. 

While the British territories on the southern frontier have 
becn thus actually violated under circumstances of peculiar and 
ageravated insult, the language and proceedings of the Burmese, 
on the north-east frontier of Bengal, have evinced more exten- 
sive and mischievous designs of aggression, and leave no 
rational ground to doubt that the King of Ava has deliberately 
resolyed to pursue the schemes avowed by his officers, in con- 
tempt of the rights and dignity, and in open defiance of the 
British Government. 

For many years past, the partics dividing authority, and 
struggling for ascendancy in the Raj of Cachar, had incessantly 
applied to the British Government, soliciting it to interfere, as 
the paramount state, to settle the affairs of that country, Its 
internal dissensions had frequently disturbed the tranquillity of 
the adjoining district of Sylhet, and the Governor-General in 
Council having satisfied himself, that Cachar was altogether 
independent of the Burmese, and that the measure could afford 
no just ground of umbrage to that Government, adopted a re- 
solution on the 19th of June last,to take the country avowedly 
under protection, on the usual conditions of political depen- 
dence. Whilst arrangements and negotiations were in train 
for defining the terms of our connection with the chief, whom 
it was dictermined to reinstate in possession, and who was resid- 
ing under British protection within the Honourable Company’s 
territory, intelligence arrived from Assam, that the Burmese 
were preparing an army to invade and conquer Cachar. The 
Governor-General’s agent on the north-east frontier, lost no 
time in addressing letters to the Burmese governor of Assam, 
briefly apprising him of the nature of our views and measures 
in regard to the Raj of Cachar, and calling upon him to desist 
from any project of molesting that country. The outrage at 
Shapnrec having in the interval occurred, the agent subsequently 
warned the Burman authorities, under the express instractions 
of Government, that their occupation of Cachar would not be 
permitted, as, independently of the resolution recently taken by 
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the Br'tish Government to protect that territory, it could not, 
without a culpable dereliction of duty, and a disregard of the 
plainest maxims of prudence, allow the Burmese to advance 
unopposed to a position, the command of which would so greatly 
facilitate the exccution of the threat of invasion, repeatedly 
pronounced by their countrymen in other quarters. The only 
answer returned to these communications was that orders had 
arrived from the King of Ava, to follow up and apprehend 
certain Munniporian chiefs (peaceably residing within the British 
territory), wherever they might be found; that these orders 
would be executed without any respect to territory or jurisdic- 
tion; and that the Burmahs were not to be hindcred from 
carrying into effect the mandates of their sovereign, by any 
opposition which the British anthoritics might offer. 

It soon appeared, that an army had been assembled in the 
Burman dependency of Munnipore, as well as in Assam, for the 
execution of the fresh purpose of aggression now distinctly 
threatened. 

On the advance of the invading force from the castward, the 
acting magistrate of Sylhet addressed letters of remonstrance, 
under the orders of Government, to the military chiefs in 
command, of a purport and tendency similar to those which 
had been previously transmitted to the commander of the forces 
in Assam. 

Totally disregarding, however, the intimation thus explicitly 
given by the British Government of its determination to resist 
their occupation of Cachar, on grounds the justice of which 
cannot be questioned, and anxious only to effect their object of 
concentrating a large army on the immediate frontier of the 
Company’s possessions, the parties from the northward and 
eastward hurried on, by forced marches, in avowed defiance of 
our remonstrances, and effected a junction at Jattrapore, only 
five miles from the frontier of Sylhet, where they entrenched 
themselves in extensive and formidable stockades. Happily, a 
party of observation bad been advanced to the frontier on the 
first intelligence of the near approach of the forces of the King 
of Ava, of sufficient strength to keep them in check, and pre- 
vent any actual violation of the British territory in that quarter. 
But the injury already sustained by their advance has been 
serious, no Jess to the suffering country of Cachar, than to the 
district of Sylhet, throughout which a general alarm has been 
spread, causing many of our Ryots to abandon their homes, 
and materially impeding the collection of the public revenue, 
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The conduct and declarations of the Burman commander on 
the Sylhet frontier have unequivocally disclosed, if indeed any 
farther proofs were wanting, the ambitious designs and insuf- 
ferable arrogance of the Court of Ava. 

After long detaining and grossly insulting the vakeel, and 
successive messengers deputed to their camp hy the Governor- 
General’s agent, they notified in a letter to Mr. Scott, that they 
had entered the country of Cachar to restore the Rajah, and to 
follow up and seize the Munnipoorian chiefs wherever they might 
be found, knowing well at the time, that the whole of those 
chiefs had obtained an asylum within the British provinces. 
“Should (they observed) Chorject, Marjeet, and Gumbheer 
Sing, and the Cossayers enter the English territories, apprehend 
and deliver them, to save any breach of friendship. So doing, 
no rupture will take place, and the commercial intercourse now 
in existence will continue. If the Cossayers enter the English 
territories, and their surrender is refused, and if they receive 
protection, be it known, that the orders of the most fortunate 
sovereign are, that, without reference to any country, they must 
be pursued and apprehended.” 

Whilst occupying their threatening position in Cachar, the 
generals of the King of Ava had, moreover, planned the con- 
quest of Jyntia, another petty chiefship situated similarly with 
Cachar in regard to the British frontier; but which having 
formerly been restored as a gift to the Rajah’s family by the 
British Government, after a temporary convulsion, was more 
distinctly recognised as a dependency of Bengal. The Rajah of 
Jyntia,in a letter addressed to him by the Burmese commanders, 
was called upon to acknowledge submission and allegiance to 
the King of Ava, and to repair forthwith to the Burman camp. 
A demonstration was further actually made against Jyntia, to 
enforce the above requisition, when the British troops frustrated 
the exccution of this hostile and menacing encroachment. 

Iwo successive checks sustained by the armies of his Bur- 
mese Majesty on the Sylhet frontier, at length induced their 
partial retreat from the threatening position which they had 
taken up taken up in that quarter. One party, however, still 
maintains its position in Cachar, and the retirement of the 
Assamese force, which had taken post more immediately on the 
British frontier, has been made under circumstances indicating 
no retractation of the hostile designs of the government. The 
officers and men also of the Honourable Company’s armed 
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vessel Sophia have been released; but no kind of apology or 
explanation of their detention has been offered by the chiefs 
who committed that outrage. 

From the foregoing detail it will be evident, that in a season 
of profound peace, and wholly without provocation, the Court 
ef Ammerapoora has grossly and wantonly violated the relations 
of friendship so long established between the two states; and 
by the hostile conduct and language of its officers, and the actual 
advance of its forces to several and widely distant points of our 
frontier, has compelled the British Government to take up arms 
not less in self: defence, than for the assertion of its rights, and 
the vindication of its insulted dignity and honour. 

The scornful silence maintained by the sovereign of Ava, 
after the lapse of so many months, and the commission of 
renewed outrages and insults in the interval, obviously by his 
sanction and command, evince, that all prospect of an honourable 
and satisfactory adjustment of our differences, by correspondence 
and fiegociation, is at an end. At the same time, the scason 
for military operations is rapidly passing away; and it hence 
becomes indispensable, whilst an effort may yet be made, to 
adopt measures, without delay, for repelling the dangers which 
menace the eastern districts, and for placing the safety of our 
frontier beyond the reach of the caprice and violence of the 
Burman monarch. 

The Governor-General in Council has therefore ordered the 
advance of the force assembled at Gowalpareh, into the territory 
of Assam, to dislodge the enemy from the commanding position 
which they occupy at the head of the Burhampooter, and is 
prepared to pursue such other measures of offensive warfare as 
the honour, the interests, and the safety of the British Govern- 
ment demand recourse to at the present crisis. 

Anxious, however, to avert the calamities of war, and retain- 
ing an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
which may arise for an accommodation of differences with the 
King of Ava, before hostilities shall have been pushed to an 
extreme length, the British Government will be prepared even 
yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of his Burmese 
Majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender 
of adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms 
as are indispensable to the future security and tranquillity of 
the eastern frontier of Bengal.— By command of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 

GEORGE SWINTON, Secretary, 
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II. 
Pace &1, 


Proclamation by Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Campbell, 
K.C.B., and K.C.T.S., Commander of the English Army ; 
December, 1824. 


Inhabitants of Pegu! What folly can aetuate you to attempt 
any further opposition to the British arms: you know and have 
seen how weak and contemptible all the efforts of the Burma 
army have proved in combat with the troops I have brought 
against them, 

Against you, inhabitants of the ancient kingdom of Pegu, 
and the noble Talien race, we do not wish to wage war. We 
know the oppression and tyranny under which you have been 
labouring for a length of time by the cruel and brutal conduct 
of the Burmese Government towards you. They acknowledge 
you by no other title than the degrading and ignominious ap- 
pellation of Slaves, Compare, therefore, your condition with 
the comfort and happiness of the four maritime provinces, 
Mergui, Ye, Tavoy and Martaban, now under the protection of 
the English flag: follow their example to enjoy their blessings, 
by placing 5 oursclves under my protection: it is a duty you owe 
to veur aged and infirm parents, to all your female relatives, 
your wives and innocent children, instead of keeping them and 
yourselves in constant terror of your lives, and like wild beasts 
frequenting the jungles; and that in trying to support the hope- 
less cause of your merciless conquerors, the Burmese. Choose 
from among yourselves a Chief, and I will acknowledge him. 


III. 
PaGE 147. 


Death of Dowlat Rao Sindhia. Extract from the despatch of 
Major Stewart, Resident, Gwalior, 22nd March, 1827. 
Sutherland’s Political Sketches, p. 155. 


‘¢ About nine o’clock yesterday morning, a horseman came at 
full speed from the Maha Raja’s camp to the residency, with a 
message from Hindoo Rao, stating that the Maha Raja had 
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expressed an anxious wish to see me, and begging that I would No, III. 


as soon as possible proceed to the palace. Conceiving that the 
Maha Raja must be in his last moments, I instantly mounted a 
horse, and, accompanied by Captain Dyke alone, I reached the 
palace in a very short time after I had received this message. 
I found an anxious crowd outside, and all the chiefs and people 
of respectability assembled in the different apartments of the 
palace. As soon as I met Hindoo Rao, I anxiously inquired 
after the Maha Raja. Hindoo Rao said that he was very ill, 
and that I should see him immediately, cte., ete. During this 
conversation, messages were carried backwards and forwards, 
from the interior apartments, where the Maha Raja was, and it 
was at last announced that IH. H. was ready to receive me. I 
proceeded to his apartment, accompanied by Hindoo Rao, Raogjce 
Khosjee Walla, Atmaram Pundit, and perhaps there were one 
or two more. Captain Dyke also accompanied me. H. H. lay 
or rather reclined, on a couch supported by pillows, and a num- 
ber of female servants were in attendance around him, Bebind 
a Purdah close to him were Bueza Bace, Rookina Buaee, and 
Bala Baee, and their attendants, I was much shocked to observe 
the sad change that had taken place in the Maha Raj v’s appear- 
ance: his arms and upper -part of his body had become quite 
emaciated; his belly and lower extreinities were 2tcatly s velled, 

I went up to him, took his hand in mine, and kant ov.r hin, 
so as to hear what he miglit say. He remained silent for some 
time, apparently unable to speak. <At last he said, in a distinet 
and audible voice, so as to be heard by every one present, and 
even I believe behind the Purdah, I wish you to do whatever 
you think proper (“ Jo toom moonasib juno so hwo”). I replied, 
that everything should be arranged according tu Lis Highness’s 
wishes, and I added some words of consolation, and suid, I 
trusted by the blessing of God he would yet recover, IIe ap- 
peared affected, and said, By the sight of you, and your 
friendship (“‘ Ap ke dekhne se, aur ap he monubbet se”), but he 
could not finish the sentence. A long pause now ensued, and I 
at last said, “Is there anything ele that your Highness would 
Wish to say tome.” He replied, have a great deal to say to 
you (“ Bhoutera sa kukna hy”). But after waiting a considerable 
time he could add no more. I then proposed to retire into 
another room for a short time, and to return when His Highness 
might revive a little, and be able to speak, This was agrced to 
by all present. When I was about to retire, 1 heard the voice 
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No. III. of Baeza Baee suggesting that Dr. Panton should be sent for. 





I asked the Maha Raja if it was his wish that that gentleman 
should be called, when His Highness made a faint sign, of 
assent. 

“{ have been thus particular in giving the expressions used 
by the Maha Raja on this occasion, as they were probably the 
last words he uttered. Ihad not retired above an hour to an 
upper apartment, when the screams of females announced that 
the Maha Raja’s life had fled. 

“It would be difficult for me to give any adequate notion 
of the scene that ensued; the cries of women and the lamenta- 
tions of men, the uproar, and the tumult, were beyond all 
description. 

“With reference to what I have stated in the last paragraph 
of my letter of the 20th instant, I immediately determined to 
remain at the palace till the Maha Raja’s body should be carried 
to the funeral pile; and a request to that effect was also made 
to me by Hindoo Rao, and the other principal persons present. 
It was very satisfactory to me to find, that though there was a 
great appearance of grief, there were none of the appearances 
that indicated an intended Suttce. When a woman intends to 
ascend the funeral pile of her husband, her grief assumes a 
more sublime character: she sheds no tears, she makes no 
lamentation, she lays aside her veil, and no longer conceals 
herself from the sight of men. There were none of these signs. 
When, therefore, I was informed that the Baeza Baee had 
declared she would follow the Maha Raja, I was certain that it 
would not be difficult to restrain her. For this purpose, how- 
ever, I was calJed on to speak to the lady, with only a thin piece 
of cloth held up by two females between us. 

“Tt is not necessary to detail all that was said on this occa- 
sion. I terminated the discussion by assuming the authority 
which the Maha Raja’s dying declaration had, I said, given me, 
and I desired that she would withdraw to her own apartments. 
She was at last dragged away by her female attendants, Shortly 
after, a memorandum consisting of seven articles was brought 
to me, purporting to be the Maha Ruja’s last will but not bearing 
his signature, the principal of which were, the Maha Raja’s 
declared intention to adopt a son; the appointment of Hindoo 
Rao to be the superintendent, and another person to be the 
Mookhtar. In case of the birth of a son, he is to be heir to the 
possessions; “and,” it is added, “that the adopted son shall be 
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obedient to the orders of the Maha Raja and the Baeza Baee as_ No. III. 


long as they live.” ‘For the fulfilment of all these intentions he 
appeals to the support of the British Government. 

“It was a singular and melancholy sight to sce the Maha 
Raja dressed in his last apparel, adorned with jewels and pearls, 
seated in his palankeen with his face uncovered, as if still alive, 
accompanied by all his state-elephants and led horses, sct out 
on this last procession. He was accompanied to the funeral 
pile by almost every man in camp; and the tears of the multitudo 
showed, that however deficient in many of the qualities of a 
good prince, he was neither a cruel nor a tyrannical sovereign. 
The Maha Raja was by no means deficient in understanding, to 
which, indeed, he owed the salvation of his state amid the wreck 
of the Mahratta Empire. In conversation, the comparisons and 
illustrations he used were frequently very striking and happy. 
His temper was mild and gentle in the extreme, though his 
courage was never doubted. Whatever may have been the vices 
and crimes of his youth (and these I believe are more to be 
ascribed to evil counsellers than to himself), his latter years have 
been unmarked by any gross violation of morality. Apathy and 
indolence were his besetting faults, which through life prevented 
him from ever executing the duties of a sovereign with efficiency. 
On the whole, when it is considered that he was raised to a 
sovereignty at that time the most extensive in India, at the 
early age of fourteen, and that he was brought up from child- 
hood amid the scenes of treachery and rapacity that characterise 
a Mahratta camp, it is easy to find an excuse for many of the 
errors and vices of his reign. If in any part of this despatch 
I have transgressed the rules of official correspondence, I trust 
the occasion will plead my excuse. I should be insensible indecd, 
if I could, with feelings unmoved, report the death of a chief 
whom I have so long known, and with whom I may of late be 
said to have been on terms of intimacy. Nor is it the least 
affecting circumstance attending his death, that the last act of 
his life showed his unbounded confidence in the justice and 
generosity of the British Government.” 
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IV. 
Pace 207. 


Initial Proceedings in adjusting Revenue Settlements of a FPer- 
gunna, in the Western Provinces. From the Mecrut Magazine, 
vol, iv., p. 347. 


WaeEn the survey of the Pergunna was completed, and ready 
for settlement, the collector, after examining the records of his 
office to ascertain the fiscal history and proprietary changes 
which had transpired in every village, issued a proclamation to 
the effect that his tent would be pitched at Shahjehanpore, in 
the centre of the Pergunna, on the 5th of December. The pro- 
clamation was not issued in the usual chuspaneedu shood style; 
but to every chuprassec were allotted ten villages in one vicinage 
in each of which he was to publish three different times, by beat 
of drum, that the twenty years’ scttlement was about to take 
place, and that any man who had any claim to be adjusted of 
any kind connected with the settlement was to make his appear- 
ance, whether Chokeydar, Asamee, Coparcener, or Lumberdar. 
The number of people that this drew together was astonishing; 
not only all the litigants but all the tumashabeens of the neigh- 
bourhood were attracted to the spot. There were 250 villages 
in the Pergunna, and there must have been at least 3,000 men 
present whenever the Cutcherry hour approached. The Comitia 
were invariably held in the open air; and regularity in so large 
a crowd was preserved in the following way. A space of about 
forty feet square was marked out by ropes, within which no one 
was allowed to come, except for special reasons. A mound was 
raised in the middle of one side of the square, on which the 
Collector, one or two of his Omlah, and visitors and friends from 
Cantunments (ourselves amongst the number), were privileged 
to sit. Opposite to this point, two smaller squares were formed, 
outside the larger one, and these were always kept open to 
admit litigants, remonstrants, and petitioners. Two squares 
were formed on this plan instead of one, merely for the purpose 
of dividing plaintiffs from defendants; and this was very neces- 
sary, as there were frequently fifty men on each side in dis- 
puted questions respecting village administration. On the right 
and left of the Collector, carpets were strewed outside the rope 
for the most respectable of the Native visitors and Zemindars 
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people of one side clubbing together, and not intermingling with 
the other. Those who could not be comfortably accommodated 
on the ground, by reason of the crowd, climbed up the trees, 
and seated themselves on the boughs. When the Collector 
reached the spot where all had been prepared for his reception, 
he ordered all the men who were assembled to seat themselves, 
and the business of the day commenced. 

But before these grand tribunals were held, the Collector had 
for the first fortnight been out in different parts of the Pergunna, 
inspecting the villages,and holding personal communication with 
every intelligent person in the neighbourhood. By the Per- 
gunna map he could easly arrange, so as to visit the villages in 
reguiar succession. His camp was moved to the four remotest 
corners in the Pergunna for two or three days, cach time, and 
all the surrounding villages were inspected. His establishment 
remained meanwhile at Shahjehanpore preparing the papers. 
The remaining villages which were closer to the fixed camp were 
easily examined during the remainder of his stay. The use of 
these personal visits has been questioned; but surely a fair 
judgment may be formed of the pressure of the Jumma from 
the state of repair of the village, from the mode of husbandry 
the comforts of the people, and the state of the crops, and above 
all the general character of the soil may be examined, so as to 
trace from what part a new variation occurs, Jt must be con- 
sidered, however, that this is merely auxiliary to other means of 
inquiry. Were entire dependence placed on such results and 
deductions, and were they not submitted to comparison, it might, 
perhaps, be considered presumptuous in any officer to profess to 
gain a knowledge of the assets of a village by nding across its 
area, and inspecting or pretending to inspect its capabilities; but 
with the survey and other preliminary statements before him, 
such inquiries and examinations must obviously be of great 
service. 

The day we arrived in camp was the first on which the public 
Comitia were assembled; and we confess ourselves struck with 
the patriarchal mode of distributing justice. Of the private 
conferences held every day, we shall speak shortly when we 
come to the subject of assessment. Almost the first petition pre- 
sented was by a certain Sibba, who stated that he had been 
unjustly ousted from the possession of one hundred beegas of 
land through the instrumentality of the Lumberdar, Maharaj 
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Sing, who, when the Khusruh measurement was taking place 
had caused him to be apprehended in the Foujdaree Court on a 
false accusation, and had, through collusion with the Putwaree, 
got this land measnred as his (the Lumberdar’s) property. We 
remarked to the Collector that the complainant appeared to 
excite preat interest among the Zemindars; and he, after hearing 
the statement of both parties, which were of course contradictory, 
directed that any man who could speak in favour of the peti- 
tioner’s claim should come forward and avow his knowledge. 
On this a confused murmur arose, and every one seemed to 
speak in favour of the petitioner; but the Collector, not being 
satisfied that he distinctly apprehended them, ordered all who 
were persuaded of the justice of the claim to stand up. On this, 
the whole multitude stood up en masse. Nevertheless, appre- 
hensive that they might possibly have misunderstood his question, 
he directed them all again to be seated. When they were all 
level, and scarcely one head appeared above the other, all those 
who considered the petitioner’s claim to be unjust, were ordered 
to stand up. But nota soul rose in favour of the oppressor; 
and the Collector having examined the Putwaree’s accounts 
minutely, and ascertained that the petitioner had been in posses- 
sion of the land, of course directed his reinstatement, and 
excluded, with the concurrence of the proprietors, Maharaj Sing 
from the future management of the village. Sibba was allowed 
to succeed him. The air was rent with acclamations at this 
summary, expeditious, and certain mode of dispensing justice; 
and one’s heart rejoiced to see a simple and uncorrupted people 
(because they were happily nescient of Courts and their inju- 
rious influences) so enthusiastic and unanimous in defending the 
poor and helpless against “the proud man’s contumely.” 

Cases on which evidence was requisite, were disposed of by the 
Collector’s own order, or reference to a more private Punchayut; 
but all questions into which the Pergunna Zemindars might be 
supposed to have entered, and which could not have escaped 
their observation, were referred in this manner to the public 
sense of the meeting; and really the unbought and unsolicited 
testimony of three or four thousand peers must come very near 
the truth; and at any rate must be more trustworthy than the 
Gunga Jullee oath of two paid witnesses, 
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Statement of the Nawab Mehndi Ali Khan. From the Mofussil 
Akhbar. Asiatic Monthly Journal, December, 1833. 


‘In appealing to the opinion of the public, I profess that I am 
solely actuated by a desire to do myself justice; and I disclaim 
every intention of wishing to draw conclusions inimical to the 
character of any one: facts as they are here related speak for 
themselves, and they are sufficiently clear to show the injustice 
with which I have been treated through the intrigues of certain 
interested persons at the Court in Lucknow. 

“While residing at Furrackabad, in retirement, in the hope 
of passing the remainder of my life in quietness, I reccived two 
firmans from the King of Oude; the first stating that Mr, 
Maddock had, at the King’s request, applied to the British 
Government for its sanction to my accepting office. Having 
resided at Futtyghur for nearly twelve years, I considered my- 
self a subject of the Honourable Company, and consequently 
thought it my duty to submit, for the information of that 
Government, the communication made to me by his Majesty; 
I immediately transmitted a copy of the firman in question to 
Mr. Secretary Sterling, who, according to custom, forwarded the 
same to the Resident at his Majesty’s court. 

“ At the expiration of twenty days, I received a second firman 
from his Majesty, stating that he had received the Resident’s 
permission to send for me, and directing me to repair to Court. 
A. copy of this order I forwarded to Mr. Maddock, and imme- 
diately left Futtyghur for Lucknow. On my arrival, I waited 
upon his Majesty, who received me with much kindness; and 
some days afterwards invested me with the usual dress of honour, 
elephant, palkee, ete. Upon this occasion, his Majesty directed 
me to waiton Mr. Maddock. I did so; when the Resident in- 
formed me, that, in obedience to the will of his Majesty, I was 
to conduct the affairs of government in the character of Prime 
Minister. 

“ At this period, Akbar Alli Khan (son of Haidar Beg Khan), 
Ikbal ood Dowla (son of Captain Futteh Alli), and Mewa Ram, 
who were conducting the affairs of the state, were, by order of 
his Majesty, removed from office, and prohibited from attending 
the durbar. 
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“Jmmediately on my appointment, I proceeded to examine 
the amil’s accounts in the office of Mewa Ram, who, though 
entirely incompetent to the duties, had been appointed to the 
situation of dewan by the ex-minister, M&tamid-ool-Dowlah, 
and discovered that many lacs of rupees had been received from 
the different amils and afterwards embezzled by the dewan. A 
list of the different balances due by the amils, together with a 
statement of the sums received by the dewan and unaccounted 
for, I laid before his Majesty, who ordered that his displcasure 
should be expressed towards Mewa Ram; and further directed, 
that, until the immense sums of money of which he had de- 
frauded the state were made good, that individual should be pro- 
hibited from appearing at Court. 

“Raja Balkishun, son of the late Dya Kishun, though 
nominally assistant to the dewan, Mewa Ram, was in reality the 
principal person in the office of the dewan; this person was al- 
Jowed exclusively to transact all the affairs of the office, with 
the assistance of his uncle Mul Ram, I was repeatedly advised, 
upon coming into office, to appoint my own dewan, and, as 
vacancies occurred in the minor branches of the establishment, 
to fill them up by mootsuddies of my own; but to prove that I 
was not, like my predecessors, actuated by motives of gain, I 
allowed those whom I found in office to continue on; and all 
papers and documents relative to the public collections and the 
revenue department went through the hands of Balkishun and 
Mul Ram, and continued to do so until the period of my removal 
from office. 

“In consequence of orders from my successors, Roshun ood 
Dowla and Muzaffer Ali Khan, the office of dewani, and its 
establishment, together with the accounts of the revenue collec- 
tions for the last two years (embracing the whole period of my 
administration), were madc over to Rushun ood Dowla, I 
challenge any one to prove the existence of a defulcation of a 
single rupee during the whole period. I can, indeed, lay my 
hand upon my heart and solemnly declare before heaven, that 
the whole of my conduct was actuated with the most disin- 
terested views of scrving his Majesty and the state. During 
the two years of my adminjstration, all the money I paid to the 
troops, the head servants, and the royal family, went through the 
hands of Captain Futteh Alli and his mootsuddies; and I 
solemnly declare, that neither myself nor any of my dependents 
have been concerned, in the least degree, in any pecuniary trans- 
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actions of a public nature, except through this channel; a fact 
which can be easily ascertained by a reference to the records of 
the captain’s office. 

“The jagirs, appropriated to the support of the ladies of his 
Majesty’s muhal, were made over in amani to amils, (collectors) 
including the Punj Kosi; and during the period of my adminis- 
tration, the collections made therefrom were regularly paid to 
the parties entitled to them and receipts bearing their signatures 
obtained. 

‘‘To account for this part of my conduct, it is necessary I 
should state that these tracts of cauntry were, before my coming 
into office, accustomed to be farmed out by the ladies of the 
muhal to individuals, who abused their trust by the greatest acts 
of tyranny and oppression towards the unfortunate ryots, In 
consequence of the measures adopted by me in making over 
these tracts of country as amani (direct collection), and giving 
triennial leases to cach of the amils I selected, the jagirs began 
in a short time to assume a prosperous appenrance, and the col- 
lections, from the beginning of .Akwar or November to the end 
of Assar or June, were punctually paid; and I have no doubt, 
that, had this arrangement been permitted to remain in force, 
the estates would have continued to improve, and have yielded a 
higher revenue,” 

Appended to this memoir or appeal is a curious statement of 
the revenues derived by the ladies of his Majesty’s muhal from 
jagirs assigned to them, Their annual incomes (without reckon- 
ing contingent surpluses) were, during the two years of the 
hakeem’s administration, as follows :— 


Nuwaub Khoodseah Svoltan Banu Begum Sahib . Rs. 2,40,000 
Nuwaub Taj Mahal} Salnb ; ‘ . 2,40,000 
Her Highness Badshali Begum Sahib. ‘ : 9,00,000 
Joonab Malikah Zummaneeah Salnb . ‘ . 8,00 ,000 
Joonab Mookudder Owleea, Nuwuab Sooltan Begum 

ib ; : ‘ ‘ ; , 2,40,000 


making a total of 19,20,000 rupees (about 190,000/.) for the 
support of these five personages: a sum nearly twice as great as 
the allowance settled upon the Queen of England; and not far 
short of the entire charge upon the xiv} list for maintaining the 
whole Royal Family of the‘fritish: Empire with the exception 
of the King. 
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